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^ ' DliriTIAS COMITATUR LcxVs^ E^ Lvxvi EXIT IH TtRAM NIDEM. 

Richgg are attended with Luxury, and lAtxury etUb in Detfotiem* 

Erasmus. 

Ex regum imi^oderatlL libidine injusta bella temere plennnque suscipiantur, scelerate 
l^eranturj^ turpiter deponuntur. . . . in consegttence of the Spit-it of Petpotitm amon^ itinffs 
and Grandees f unjust wars aref/or the most parif rmhijf undeiiaiien^wiekedijf eendneted, 
and, after off, abatiiimed with d^eat and disgrace. 
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DEDICATION, 



TO ROBERT STEWART, alias LORD CASTLEREAGH. 

Sir, 

It appears to me that if, unhappily, your Counsels are 
allowed much longer to prevail in the J3runswick Cabinet, 
they will bring on a Crisis, in which the King may be 
dethroned or the People enslaved. Experience has shown 
that the People will not be enslaved — the alternative is the 

affair of your Employers. 
3Feb.i«i. TOE AUTHOR 

Of ^\Th^ iPolitical Homfi (hat Jack Built'* 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

X IJE heart is deceitful above ajl things : who can hwnv it ? As far jis I kno^ my own, it feels 
aD anxious desire to ^Wrte my felloiv-creatures, during the short period' of my Continuance 
among them, by stopping^theefih^on 6f Hprnaii btxkxi/by diminishini^ or 8oA?ening the mise- 
ries which man creates for himself, by promoting j)C^^aji»4 by^ <Qii4Q»voaring to secure and 
extend ci^il liberty. 

I attribute #8r,«ifld most of the artificial eyils of life, to the Spirit of Despotism^ a rank 
poisonous weed^ which grows and flourishes even in the soil of liberty, when overrun with 
corruption. I have attempted to eradicate it, that the salutary and pleasant plants may 
have room to strike root and expand their foliage. 

There is one circumstance which induces me to think that, fn this instance, my heart does 
not deceive me. I am certain, that in attempting to promote the general happiness of man, 
without serying any party or paying conrt to any individual, I am not studying my own in- 
terest. On the contrary, I am well aware that my very subject must give offence to those who 
are possessed of power and patronage. I have no personal enmities, and therefore am truly 
concerned that I could not treat the Spirit of Despotism, without advancing opinions that 
must displease the nominal great, I certainly sacrifice ail view of personal advantage to 
what appears to me the public good; and flatter myself that this alone evinces the purity of 
my motive. 

Men of feeling and good minds, whose hearts, as the phrase is, lie in the right place, will, I 
think, agree with me in most points ; especially when a little time, and the events, now 
taking place, sliall have dissipated the mist of passion and prejudice. Hard-hearted, proud 
worldlings, who love tiiemselves only, and know no good but money and pageantry, will 
scarcely agree with me in any. They will be angry ; but, consistently with their general 
haughtiness, affect contempt to hide tiieir choler. 

I pretend not to aspire at the honour of martyrilom: yet some inconveniences I am ready 
to bear patiently, in promoting a cause which deeply concerns the whole of the present race, 
and ages yet unborn. I am ready to bear patiently the proud man's contumely, the insult of rude 
ignorance, the sarcasm of malice, the hired censure of the sycophantic critic, (whose pre- 
ferment depends on the prostitution both of knowledge and conscience,) and tlie virulence of 
the venal newspaper. It would be a disgrace to an honest man not to incur the abuse of 
those who have sold tlieir integrity and abilities to the enemies of their country and the 
human race. Strike, hut hear, said a noble ancient. Truth will ultimately prevail, even 
though he who uttered it should be destroyed. Columbus was despised, rejected, perse- 
cuted ; but America was discovered. Men very inconsiderable in tne eye of pride, have 
had the honour to discover, divulge, and disseminate doctrines that have promoted the 
liber^ and happiness of the human race. All that was rich and great, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that epithet, combined against Luther; yet when pontiffs, kings, and 
lords, had displayed an impotent rage, and sunk into that oblivion which their personal in- 
signiBcaace naturally led to, Luther prevailed, and his glory is immortal. He broke the 
diain of superstition, and weakened the bonds of despotism* 

I have frequently, and from the first commencement of our present unfortunate and dis- 
gracefiil hostilities, lifted up my voice — ^a feeble one indeed — against war, that great pro- 
moter of despotism ; and while I have liberty to Wt'ite, 1 will write for liberty. I plead 
weakly, indeed, but sincerely, the cause of mankind ; and on them, under God, I rely for 
protection against that merciless Spirit which I attempt to explode. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

THERE tan tome pnngn in " TktSpirU ^Dmpotiam ** which allmde to the period whoA it was writteft, 
•ad reader it neceaMry to state that it was first printed privately at London, in 17115, dating tho wm 
France, in a duodecimo volume of 900 pii|(es, and a very few copies of it circulated with great seereay.— The 
is airived Ux its being remoTod from the sholf of the curious in vvm booke, ft>r tho pennai of ttie SritiohBsople ; yet 
its Author, and his reasons for not publishing it, must, for the present, remain unknown. His genius and irnttwwli 
command a respect which restrains me from omitting, substituting, or altering a single word ; even his ffaHit 
and CAPITALS are preserTcd, and his mottoes placed at the back of the title. I hare merely plaoai raaai^ 
head-lines to the subjects, and prefixed a Design, to denote that, as the fawning spaniel licks the seonrge, so a free 
man, who crouches to the oppressor, becomes a slave and a worshipper of the iosA. Lord Ctwtiareagh has ttw 
honour of tlie Dedication. 

The Work is far beyond the reach of ray praise, and I therefore give it, wiChout note or comttent, to my 
Countrymen. 

Feb. 3, 1821. THE AUTHOR OF <* THE POLITICAL HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. •• 
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Section I. — ^Ii^tiiodvctory. 

MAN in a state of simplicity, uncor- 
nipted by the influence of bad 
education, bad examples, aad bad govern- 
ment, possesses a taste for all that is good 
and beautiiiil. He is capable of a degree 
of moral and intellectual improvement, 
which advances his nature to a participa- 
tion with the divine. The world, in /tit 
its n^agnificence^ apj^ears to him one vast 
theatre, richly adorned and illuminated, 
into which he is freely admitted, ,to enjo^ 
the glorious spectacle. Acknowled^ng no 
natural sqpenor but the great Architect of 
the whole fabric^ he partakes the delight 
with consciouB dteni^. and glows with 
gratitud'e. Fleafs^jf witn himself and alt 
aroimd^ him, his heart dilates with benevo- 
lence, as tvell as 'piety ; and he fiAds his 
joys augipented b^ communication. His 
countenance cheerful,, his mien erect, he 
rejoicesi^ existence. Life is a continual 
feast to tem, niglily seasoned by virtue, by 
libertjr, by nfutual aiTection. uod formed 
him -to b« happy^ and he becomes so, thus 
fortunately unmolested bjy ftilse policy and 
oppression. Religion, reason, nature, are 
his guides through the whole of his exist- 
ence, atod the whole is ha'ppy. Virtuous 
iNDEP£in>ENCB, the sun, which irradiat68 
the nio^i% Of his day, and warms its noon,* 
tin^'^the sei-ene evening with every beauti- 
ful variety of colour, and on the pillow of 
religious, hof^e he sinks to repose in thd 
bosom of l^rovMence. 

But where is man to be found, thud 
noble, thiis innocent, thus happy? Not, in- 
deed, in so many parts of the terraqueous 
globe as he ought to be ; but still he is to 
be found v^herever the rights of nature and 
ihe vfrtues of simplicify are not violated or 
baniihedWttie false refinements, the base' 
artifices efcomipted government. 

Uiihappil]f; for man, sdcielly has been 
ilmckt unfcrersadly corrupted, even by the 
sirts kiJC&nd^d for its improvement; and- 
[lutn^-, nature, is gradually de'praVcd in 
its vm* jjrqgrtssj to civilization. «^]Vteta- 
nnoTji&'cd ty the tampering of unskilful 
iT i^fonenl pidlitid^ns, and the craft ot 
ntereajfed"' pfiiGfetis, co-operating with poli- 
ciciansy man at present appears, in many 
:ounTHesj a' diminutive ana distort^ ani- 
mal, compared with what he was in his 
TTixiKeffi]. state. He is become the dWafrf aind 



the crlprilc of courts and cities, instead ot 
the well-formed, beautiful, creature, who 
6rice bounded, in the glory of health arid 
strength, over the forest and the mountain. 

f'lowmg with the warmth of virtue, and 
reathmg the spirit of independence. 
Various arcwie causes which contribute 
to the factitious depravity of man. Defec- 
tivo and erroneous education corrupts him; 
the prevalent ^x^mples of a degenerate 
community corrupt him ; but bad goverj^- 
ment corrupts him more than all other 
causes combined. The grand adversary of 
human virtue and happiness is Despotism. 
Look over the surface of the whole earth, 
and behold Man, the glory and depute<| 
lord of the creation, withering under the 
infKuence of despotism, like me plant of 
temperate climes scorched by the sun of a 
torrid zone. The leaf is sickly, the blossoni 
dares not expand its beauty, and no fruit 
arrives at its just size and maturity, 
• Turkey, Italy, ^gyptl how changed 
from . what ve were when inhabited by 
aricient Greeks, "Romans, Egyptians ! Na- 
ture, indeed, still smiles upon them with* 
imaltered favour. The blue mantle of the 
6kie^ is still spread over them in all lis 
luminous- magnificence. There is no reason. 
to suppose the eg,rth less fertile. The con;^ 
laughs in the vafieys. The tree aspires tQ' 
Heaven with all its orkinal verdure an4 
majesty. Bilt man decays; withered, 
shrunk, enervated ; a form without spirit, 
an animal less happy than the beasts of the 
field, $,nd more ignoble, inasmuch as de- 
generacy is baser than native, original^ 
created inferiority. Fallen witli the co- 
lumnar ruins of better ^imes, over which, 
In these countries, he often tramples, man 
himself appears little better than a ruin;! 
displaying all the defornuty of tlie moulder^ 
ing pile, with scarcely any vestige of its 
former magnificence/ It would equally 
contradict philosophy and ' experience to 
attribute this moral degeneracy to the decaj 
of nature's vigour. 'Iriere is no reason to 
conclude that the natural faculties of mqi^ 
who inhabit countries once free, but now 
enslaved, are produced in a state of less 
^rfection at this hour, than in the days of 
their illustrious forefathers. Anatomy dis* 
covers no defect in the fibres of the heart 
or the brain ; yet the degeneracy remains 
uncontested. In truth. Government has 
counteracted the beneficence of natuTe. 
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The MBN are fallen; while the human 
figures, widi thei^r internal and external 
organization, continue similar, or the same. 
They are inacuve and pusillanimous. They 
aspire at no extraordinary excellence or 
achievements; but crouch beneath their 
despot, glad of the poor privilege allowed 
them by a fellow creature, as weak and 
more wicked than themselves, to eat, drink, 
fileep, and die. Any pre-eminent degree 
of merit among them would render the 
distinguished possessor of it fatally illus- 
trious, the certain object of a tyrant*s 
vengeance ; and they find their best secu- 
rity m their want of virtue. By a voluntary 
submission to contempt, tb^y retain and 
transmit the privilege of breathing, and 
build the bulwark of their safety on their 
personal insignificance. 

Fear must of necessity become the pre- 
dominant passion in all countries subject 
to the uncontrolled dominion of an indi- 
vidu^ and iiis ministers; but fear chills 
the blood, and freezes the faculties. Under 
its icy influence there can arise no generous 
emulation, no daring spirit of adventure. 
Enterprise is considered as dangerous, not 
merely from the general casualty of all 
human afiairs, but because it excites notice, 
and alarms the jealousy of selfish power. 
Under a despotic government, to steal 
through life uuobserved, to creep, widi 
timid caution, through the vale of ob- 
scurity, is the first wisdom; and to be 
suffered to die in old age, without the 
prison, the chain, the dagger, or the poi- 
soned bowl, the highest pitch of human 
felicity. 

Igi^orance of the grossest kind, ignorance 
of man*8 nature and rights, ignorance of 
all that tends to make and keep us happy, 
disgraces and renders wretched more than 
half the earth, at this moment, in conse- 

?uence of its subiu^tion to despotic power, 
i^orancc, robed in imperial purple, with 
pride and cruelty by her side, sways an. 
iron sceptre over more than one hemisphere. 
In the finest and largest regions of this 
planet, which we inhabit, are no liberal 

Sursuits and professions, no contemplative 
elights, nothing of that pure, intellectual 
employitaent which raises man from the 
mire of sensuality and sordid care, to a 
degree of excellence and dignity, which we 
conceive to be angelic and celestial. With- 
out knowledge or the means of obtaining 
it, witiiout exercise or excitements, the 
mind falls into a state of infantine imbecility 
and dotage ; or acquires a low cunning, 
intent only on selfish and mean pursuits, 
such as is visible in the more ignoble of 
the irrational creatures, in foxes, apes, and 
monkeys. Among nations so corrupted, 
the utmost effort of genius is a court in- 
trigue or a ministerial cabal. 



A degradation of the understanding, like 
this, is usually accompanied with depravity 
of heart. From an inability to find plea- 
sure and honourable employment in the 
energies of thought, in noble and virtuous 
action, in refined conversation, in arts, in 
commerce, m learning, arises a mischievous 
activity in trifles, a perversion of nature, a 
wantonness of wickedness, productive of 
flagitious habits, which render the partaker 
of reason the most despicable and detest- 
able animal in the whole circle of existence. 
Thus sunk under the pressure of despotism, 
who can recognize, notwithstanding tlje 
human shape they bear, the lineal de- 
scendants of Egyptian, Grecian, Roman 
wortliies, the glory of their times, tlie 
luminaries of their own country and tlie 
world, the instructors and benefactors ot' 
human nature? Thus the image of the 
Deity, stamped on man at his creation, is 
defiled or utterly effaced ' by govemment, 
instituted and exercised by man over his 
fellow-man ; and his kindred to Heaven is 
known no more by the divine resemblance. 
A bad government is therefore the curse of 
the earm, the scourge of man, the grand 
obstacle to the divine will, the roost copious 
source of all moral evil, and for that reason, 
of all misery : but of bad governments, 
none are comparable^ in their mischievous 
effects, to the despotic. 

But if despotism in its extreme produces 
consequences thus mali^ant, reason will 
infer, and experience will justify the in- 
ference, that all the subordinate degrees of 
despotism are proportionally destructive. 
However it may be disguised by forms, it 
b ever seeking its own encrease and ag- 
grandizement, Dy openly crushing, or se- 
cretiy onderminin^, the fabric ot liberty : 
it is ever encroaching on the privileges and 
enjoyments of those who are subjected to 
it ; greedily, though foolishly, wishing to 
engross every gocSl of every kind in this 
sublunary state, except the good of virtue. 
Power, though limited by written laws, 
in the hands of mortal men, poorly edu- 
cated, and surrounded by sycophants and 
flatterers, who wish, by partaking tlie 
power, to partake also of its profits and 
distinctions, and thus gratify at once their 
pride and avarice, is always endeavouring 
to extend itself beyond the limitation* ; 
and requires to be watched with the most 
jealous eye, by all who are subject to it, 
and to be restrained within its bounds by 
the manliest efforts, and the most deter- 
mined resolution of virtue. Every engine 
of artifice and terror will be used to siip> 
press such virtue : but the friend of man 
and of his country will defy persecution, 
fines, imprisonment, and death, in at- 
tempting, by every lawful said rational 
means; to pus>h back the gigantic strides ot 
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encroaching despotism, nuNre destructive of 
liappincss than an earthquake or a pesti- 
lence. A country deserves no love, when 
It ceases to be a country of liberty. Human 
beings constitute a country, not a soil in a 
certain latitude; and an attachment to 
liberty is the truest lovalty. 

It IS therefore highly expedient, when- 
ever a people, free by law and constitution, 
appear in the smallest dcp-ee to remit dielr 
attention to the preservation of freedom, to 
urge them, by the most serious admoni- 
lion, to an immediate resumption of their 
vigilance. While they slumoer and sleep, 
lulled bpr the Circ^an cuj^ of corruption, the 
enemy is awake, and busily making his in- 
siiliuus approaches to the citadel. £very 
inch of ground, they carelessly relinquish, 
is eagerljr seized by the covetous possessor 
of dominion ; the love of which, like the 
love of money, increases by accession. Nor 
dre there ever wanting numbers of artful 
men, who stunulate a weak or a wicked 
prince in his encroachments ; sensible as 
they are, that their ^wn power and privi- 
leges will be augmented witli those of the 
prince, whose exclusive favour they have 
gained by sycophantic arts and by co-ope- 
ration in the fallacious service of enlarging 
his prerogative. The more tlie power cJf 
the prince is augmented, the greater will be 
the emoluments, the more brilliant the dis- 
tinctions of the courtier. A star shines 
with higher lustre, a riband displays a 
brighter hue, a tide soothes the ear with 
sweeter music, when conferred by a mighty 
potentate far exalted above vulgar control, 
and who holds his crown in contempt of* 
his people. If kings can be once elevated 
to the rank of Heaven's vicegerents, how 
must admiring plebeians idolize their choice 
favours and their prime favourites ? There 
is always, therefore, a set of men (to whom 
pomp and vanity are the chief good^ who 
are continually endeavouring to add glory 
and greatness to the orb, from which thev 
derive their own lustre. Moons and satel- 
lites would shine faintly indeed, unless the 
sun of the system glittered with intolerable 
effulgence. If the sun were shorn of its 
beams, their native ojpaqueness would pass 
without nodce. 

So many advantages do the possessors of 
power enjoy for its extension, in all coun- 
tries where courts have influence, that the 
people^ however great their numbers, are 
scarcely a match tor its subde contrivances, 
its false alarms, its bribes, its spies, its 
informers, its constructive treasons, its 
military force, its superstitious terrors, in- 
vented and difiused by a policy, which 
often laughs in secret at the religion which 
it enforces with solemn hypocrisy. A court 
has an opportunity of gratifying, in a diou- 
sand different ways, both stcrttly and 



openly, the most prevalent and violent pas- 
sions of human nature. When the mass 
of the people are artfully seduced to throw 
their weignt into the same scale with the 
court, liberty in the other must kick the 
beam. When the aristocracy of rank and 
riches unite hand in hand, to seduce the 
people, the delusion may for a time be suc- 
cessful, and advantages may be taken, 
during the temporary delirium, to rifle the 
castle of liberty, to weaken its foundations^ 
to break down its batUements, or to luH its 
watchmen asleep with a powerful opiate. 

It has indeed been said in ancient times, 
and often repeated, that if the people will 
he deceived, let them be decerned; put they 
have ho choice, no chance to escape decep- 
tion, unless die truth be fairly and publicly 
exhibited to them, and their minds duly 
enlightened. When dust is thrown into 
their eyes, more especially gold dust, the 
political ophtbalmist roust honesdy endea- 
vour to clear away the obstruction. It be- 
comes every lover of his countiy, espedallji^ 
a country like England, where even the 
tlirone itself is fixed on liberty as on a 
comer stone, to warn his countrymen of 
the danger, wherever he observes the 
smallest encroachment on their rights, and 
the spirit of the times tending but remotely 
to despotism. 

If tnere be a time, in which the senata 
of a free country has declared that die in- 
fluence of the crown has increasedy is in- 
creasing^ and ought to be dmimshed; and 
if, instead of a consequent diminution, 
there be an evident increase of that influ- 
ence ; if acts, like the habeas corpus, highly 
favourable to liberty, be suspended without 
necessity ; if unconstitutional benevolences 
be encouraged ; if places and pensions be 
multiplied \ if juries be censured by great 
men tor honest verdicts in fovour of free- 
dom ; if endeavours be made to restrain the 
press by sycophantic associations ; if spies 
and informers be kept in pay for the pur- 
pose of prosecutui^ innocent men who 
espouse the cause of their countiy ; if the 
press be hired to calumniate both liberty 
and the people ; if wars, neither just nor 
necessary, be undertaken to divert the 
public mind from domestic reformation ; if 
a party prevail by artifice, who hate the 
name of liberty, who are continually em- 
ployed in aggrandizing monarchy, aris-^ 
tocracy, and m depreciating the people; 
in such a time, and m such a conjuncture, 
it becomes every honest man, not yet 
drawn into the whirlpool of political cor- 
ruption, to wara his fellow-citizens against 
an encroaching spirit of despotism, 
' In the following pajges, I offer sonle sug« 
gestions on the subject. I have indeed 
tew qualifications for the task besides sin- 
cerity, an earnest desire to promote public 
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and privaU happiness, and an ixuleDend- 
dencQ of spirit; -but thiese I certainly have, 
and prafess to maintain. I wish the rising 
generation may be awakened, and learn to 
)v}«ce a due v^ue on th^ liberty banded 
c^wn to tliem by their ancestors. 1 would 
inspire them with a e/enerositj^ of rnind, 
ivhich Bhoukl Sjcorn dissimulation; which 
should neitlier practise the arts of corrup- 
tion, nor become their dupe. I am desirous 
of discreditiBg the whole system of corrup- 
tion, and of rendering all civil government 
fair, just, open, ax|d xionourable. All go* 
vernment, founded on insincerity and injus- 
tice, debases the morals and injures the 
happiness, whHe it in&inges on the civil 
rights of tho people. I wish to revive in the 
l^ople a due sense of their native and coip* 
s]titutional importance, t endeavour, in this 
book, to pleaa the cause of Man ; firmly 
convinced ihat the cause of man is the cause 
of Gion. 

Sbction II. 

Oriental MannerSy and the Ideas imbibed 
in Youth, both in the West and East 
IndieSy favourable to the Spirit of 
Despotism, 

fT^HE foundations of the fair fabric of li* 
^ berty in Europe were laid in ages 
when there was but little intercourse, com« 
meroial or political, with the remote coun- 
tries of Asia and America. A hardy race^ 
in ungenial climates, with nerves strune 
hy the northern blast, though little refined 
by knowledge, felt in an early age the sen- 
timents of manly virtue, and spumed the 
baseness of slavery. Luxury had not emas- 
culated their minds; and they threw off, 
with native elastidQr, the burden of unjust 
dominion. While they submitted, with 
graceful acc]uiescence, to all lawful autho- 
rity, established by dieir own consent, for 
the general good ; they preserved a noble 
consciousness of native dignity, and main- 
tained a personal grandeur, a proud inde- 
pendence, a greatness unindebted to the 
morbid tumour of rank and riches. 

In later times, the facihty of navigation 
and the improvements of science have 
brought into close connexion the extremes 
of the habitable globe. The asperity of 
manners which sometimes disgraced the 
virtues of our forefathers, has indeed been 
softened by various and constant inters 
oourse; the manly spirit has exchanged fe- 
rocity for eentlenes^, and rendered the 
energetic cnaracter consistent with the 
amiable. It was a happy change ; for why 
should manly virtue assume a forbidding 
aspc<^1^ and lose the recommendation of 
eneadng manners, the happiness of loving 
and being loved, while it commands, by 
deserving, cordial reverence? 

But mnn ^e iaterrourse of England 



with the East and West Indies, it is to be 
feared that sometUug of a more servile 
spirit has been derived, than was known 
among those who established the free con- 
stitutions of Europe, and than would have 
been adopted, or patiently borne, in ages of 
virtuous simplioity. 

. A very nimierbus part of our couiitrynien 
spend their most susceptible age, in those 
countries, where despotic manners remark- 
ably prevadl. They are themselves, when 
invested with ofiice, treated b^ the naUves 
with an idolatrous degree of reverence^ 
which teaches them to exptet a sinailar 
submission to their will, on their return tu 
their own country. They have been ac- 
customed to look up to personages grcatlv 
their suneriors in rank and riches, with 
awe; ana to look down on their inferiors io 
property f with supreme contempt, as slaves 
of their will and mimstors of tneir luxury. 
Equal laws and equal liberty at home ap- 
pear to them saucy claims of the poor and the 
vulgar, which tend to divest riches of one of 
the greatest chaims, overbearing dominion. 

We do indeed import gorgeous silks and 
hiscious sweets from thelndies, but we im- 
port, at the same time, the spirit of despot- 
ism, which adds deformity to the purple 
robe, and bitterness to the honied beverage. 

The vassals of the feudal times, it is true, 
were abject slaves; but their slavery wub 
freedom compared to the slavery of the 
negro. They were not driven by the 
whip to work in a torrid zone. They 
were not wanted to administer to per- 
sonal luxury; for personal luxury did 
hot exist. But the negro^is rendered a 
two-legged beast of buraen ; and looks up 
to the mfant son of his lord, as to a supe- 
rior being, whom he is bound to obey, how- 
ever vicious, whimsii^, or cruel the com- 
mand. Crs^led in despotism, the young 
planter comes to England for education, 
and brinss with him the early impressiom 
which ailtiyf years residence m the land of 
freedom can seldom obliterate. He returns ; 
grows rich by the labour of slaves, over 
whom, for the sake of personal safety, the 
most arbitrary government is exercised^ and 
then perhaps retires to England to spjend 
his age and his acquirements in the capital, 
the seat of pleasure, the theatre of com« 
mercial splendor and courtly map^nificeoce. 
He mixes much in society, and mevitably 
oommunicatos his ideas, which have now 
taken deep root, on the necessity of keep- 
ing the vulgar in a state of depression, and 
strengthening the hands of the rich and the 
powerful. In the virtuous struggles of the 
lower and middle ranks for coDstitutiooal 
liber^, is it likely that he should join the 
contest, on the side of the peonle ? la it not 
most probable, that be wui ttiiow all his 
weight; ^hicl4 coiisideripg ih^ wsis^hi of 
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noney^ is often great, ia opposition to the 
Mjpuiar side? A long succession of such 
nen, personally respectable, but, from pe- 
culiar circumstances, favoiiriDg the exten- 
sion of power, aod disposed, by habits and 
)rinciplcs sucked in with the mother's 
iillk, to reoel the claims of their inferiors, 
nust cdntrioute greatly to diffuse^ in a free 
;ountiy, the spirit of despotism. 

That Oriental manners are unfavourable 
to liberty, is, I believe, universally con- 
ceded. The natives of the East Indies 
filter tain not the idea of independence. 
Fhey treat the Europeans, who go aixiong 
them to acquire their riches, with a respect 
»imilar to the abject submission which they 
)ay to their native despots. Young men, 
*vho in England scarcely possessed the rank 
A' the gentry, are waited upon in India, 
vith more attentive servility than is paid or 
'equired in manv courts of Europe. Kings 
ti England seldom assume the state en- 
oycd by an East India governor, or even 
>y subordinate officers. 

Enriched at an early age, the adventurer 
etums to England. His property admits 
kim to the higher circles ot fashionable 
ife. He aims at rivalling or exceeding all 
he old nobility in the splendor of his man- 
sions, the finery of his carriages, the niim- 
)er of his liveried train, the profusion of 
lis table, in every unmanly indulgence, 
vhich an empty vanity can covet, and a full 
mi-se procure. Such a man, when he looks 
rom the window of his sqperb mansion, 
md sees the people pass, caimot endure 
he idea, that tibey are of as much conse- 
{uence as himself, in the eye of the law; 
md that he dares not insult or oppress thQ 
iu fortunate being who rakes his kennel or 
iweeps his chimney. He must wish to in- 
crease the power of the rich and great, that 
be saucy vulgar may be kept at a due dis- 
imce, that they ms^ know their station^ 
iud submit their necks to the foot of pride. 

The property of such a man will giye 
iim great weight in parliamentary elections. 
Ue probably purchases a borough. He sides 
vith the court party on all questions; and 
s a great stickler for the extension of pre- 
vgative. In his neighbourhood, and as a 
roter for representatives, he uses all his in- 
erest in supportii^ such men as 'are likely 
o promote nis views of aggrandizing the 
;fcaX, among whom he hopes to be asso- 
ciated, and in depressing the little, whom, 
le despises and shims. Having money suf- 
icient, his present object is a title, This 
ic knows can only come from the posses- 
ors of power, to whom therefore he pays 
iuch a submission as he has seen paid to 
limself in India by oriental slaves. His. 
vhole cpnduct tends to increase the influ- 
nice of ni^es, from which alone, he is con- 
icious; he dfriyea bb gwn impctrta^ce. 



What is his eloauence? What his learn.- 
ing What his oeneficence to mankind? 
Little; perhaps none. But his estate is 
large, his house Targe, bis park large, his 
manors many, his equipage, on a birUi-day, 
the most 'splendid in St. JamesVstreet. 
Long-Acre gives him a passport to court 
favour. With a seat in w» house, and an 
unrivalled epuipage and mansion, he deems 
himself justly entitled to be made, in due 
time, a baronet at least, if not an hereditary 
lawgiver of his country. 

By a constai^tly successive influx of such 
men from the eastern climes, furnished 
with the means of corruption, and inclined 
to promote arbitrary principles of govern- 
ment, it caniiot be doubted, that much is 
contributcxi to the spirit of despotism. Who 
among them would not add to the mass of 
that power and splendor, to possess a large 
share of which has been the nrst object of a 
life spent in unceasing cares, at the risk of 
healtn, and in a torrid zone ? 

And what is left to oppose the spirit of 
despotism thus animated in its progress by 
enormous opulence ? Is it tlie virtue of the 
honest country gentleman, who lives on his 
estate, possessing nothing: and hoping no- 
thing from the favour of courts ? Is it the 
independence of the middle and the lower 
ranks, too numerous to be bribed either by 
sifts or expectations? Both, it is to be 
feared, will be too slow in t^eir opposition 
to the ^santic monster, if not too feeble. 
They wiu not often risk their repose in a 
dangerous contest with opplence and power* 
They stand in awe of the sword and tiie 
law ; which, in had times, We b^en equsdly 
used as tnstrurpeQts of injustice. Contented 
^ith the ejqjoyment of {^enty, or the amuse- 
ments of ruraJ sports, they sink into a state 
of indifference to public aft'airs, and thus 
leave the field open to t^ose who have no 
right to occupy it at all,much less exclusively. 

Thus the coihmunity becomes divided 
i|ito two d.escriptioi^ of men; the corrup- 
tors and the indifferent; those who seek 
wealth and honours vnthovt virtue, and 
those who seeki only their ow|i ease, re- 
gardless of the public. 

This indifference is scarcelv less culpable 
thap corruption. It must be laid a^ide^ 
The indep^ndept country gentlemap, se* 
conded l^ the people, i$ the character, ,oa 
yrl^om Liberty must re)y,^ on her firmest 
supporter, against the incursion of oriental 
pride. Let him preserve his independence 
by frugality. Let bin^ beware of emulating 
either the oriental or occidental upstart, in 
expences which he c^nQot equal, without 
diminishing his patrimony ^d loMng hia 
independence. L^t ham cultivate every so- 
cial virtue, reside oii his estat^, ^uajd becoma 
popular by exhibiting superior ex(Msllence 
b<}tb vii h^ m^ 4Ad^r$^dii)g. £[e will 
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th^n do right to pffcr himself a catidhlate dancing, attitude m standing, iipriRhtnessJ 

in his riciiiity for a seat in the senate; be- Oot the uprightness of the iieart, T)ut ttd 

Cause, as a senator, he will gain a power to formal and unnatural perpendicularity of i 

act with eflFect against the increasuig weight soldier drilled on the parade. If a uiastci^ 

of corrupt influence. The truly Whig party, of learned languages and philosophy be ad- 

the lovers of liberty and the people, is not mitted at all, he feels himself in less esti^ 

only the most favourable to human happi- mation with the family than the dancing- 

ness, but certainly most congenial to tne master ; and if possessed of the spirit, 

constitution of England, and ought to be which the nature of his studies has a tcn^ 

strengthened by die junction otall inde- dency to inspire, he will soon depart from 

pendent men, lovers of peace, liberty, and a house, where he is considered in the li.W 

human nature. of an upper servant, paid less waces, and 

The Tory and Jacobite spirit, under subjected to the caprice of the child, whom 

otfeer more plausible names, is still alive, and he ought to control with the natural autho' 

has encreased of late. All who have a just nly ot superior wisdom. To assume ove( 

idea of the Britbh constitution, and of the his pupil the rights, of that natural supc- 

value of liberty, will oppose it, by cultivat- riority, would be to oppose the favourite 

ing manliness of spirit, by illuminating the ideas of the family, " that all real pn- 

minds of the people, and by inspiring 3iem eminence is founded on birth, fortune, ani 

with a regard to truth, justice, and inde- court favour.'* The first object with it\i 

pendence, together with a love of order and Pupil, and the last, the lespn to be got bj 

of peace, boto internal and external. heart, and to be repeated by night and bi 

^ III day, is an adequate conception of Ills own 

^ . oBCTiON m. native consequence, a disposition to extcml 

Certain Circumstanc^ m EdvmHon the influence of rank and riches, and to dt- 

which promote the Spirit of Degpo- press and discourage the natural tendencji 

tism. of personal merit to rise to distinction by itj 

MANY who have arisen to high elcva- own elastic force, 
tion of rank or fortune seem to think If the bov be allowed to go to any school 

that their nature has -undergone a real me- at all, which is not always deemed prudent^ 

tamorphosis ; that they are refined by a because schools in general have a lew pleJ 

kind of chemical process, sublimed by the beians who raise thems'^lves tiiere, to somi 

sunshine of royal favour, and separated de^ee of superiority, by merit only, it i^ 

from the faeces, the dross and the aregs of only to schools, which fashion recommends; 

ordinary humanity; that humanity, of which abound with titled persons, and 

which the mass of mankind partake, and where the expences are so great, as to keej 

which, imperfect as it is, God created, ingenious poverty, or even mediocrity ol 

lliey seem to themselves raised to a pin- fortune, at a respectful distance. Here hi 

nacle ; from which they behold, with sen- is instructed to form connexions with hii 

timents of indifference or contempt, all superiors. The principal point is to acquis 

two-legged and unfeathered beings of infe- the haughty air of nobility. Learning ant 

nor oroer, placed in the vale, as ministers virtue may be added, if peradventure the; 

of their pri(R, and slaves of their luxury, or come easily; but the formation of con 

else burdens of the earth, and superfluous nexions, and the assumption of insolence 

sAarerj of existence. is indispensable. To promote this pm 

The great endeavour of their lives, never pose, pocket-money is bestowed on th 

employed in the essential service of society, pupil with a lavish hand by his narenb 

is to keep the vulgar at a distance, lest their and all his cousins who court nis f< 

own purer nature should be contaminated vour. He must shew his consequcuo 

by tne foul contagion. Their offspring and be outdone by no lord of them all, i 

must be taught, in the first instance, to the profusion of his expences, in the vanet 

know and revere, not God, not roan, but ofhbpleasures,and, if his great companioG 

their own rank in life. The infants are should happen to be vicious, in the ena 

scarcely suffered to breathe the common mity of his vice. Insults and injuries nu 

air, to feel the common sun, or to walk on be shewn to poor people who attend tl 

the common esoth. Immured in nurseries school, or live near it, as marks of preset 

till the time for instruction arrives, they are spirit and future heroism. A little mom 

then surrounded by a variety of domestic makes a full compensation, and the gloriot 

tutors. And what is the first object in action, on one side, and the pusillatiimoi 

their education ? Is it the improvement of acquiescence under it, on the other, evion 

their minds, tlie acquisition of manly senti- the great doctrine, that the poor are by ts 

ment, useful knowledge, expanded ideas, ture creatures of other mold, earth-htn 

Itiety, philanthropy? 1^; it is the embel- perhaps, and made for the pastime of thtt 

ishment of their persons, an accurate at- who nave had tiie good fortune to be b<ir 

tention to dress, to their teeth, to grace in to opulpooe or tide. The masters then 
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elves are to be kept in due order by the 
liiHtrious pupUsy or a rebeUioti may ensue, 
iuch an event indeed is sometimes devoutly 
fii>hed, as it affords opportunities for em- 
lyo heroes to shew their prowess aqd their 
vble pride. Kvci^ ebullition of spirits, as 
i is candidly called, displaying itself in 
iisolence or lU-usage of tnc mferior ranks, 
iefenceless old men or women, and the poor 
a general, is remembered and cherished 
rim care, as a flattering prognostic of 
iiture eminence in the cabmet, uie senate, 
X the bar, or in the field. Justice, gene- 
o^ity, humility, are words indeed in the 
liclionary, and may adorn a declamation; 
lut insolence, extravagance, and pride, 
aust mark the conduct of those who are 
ent, rather to sup|K)rt the dignity of native 
;ran(leur by the spirit of arrogance, than 
o&eekwisaom and virtue with the docility 
f modest and ingenuous disciples. Prac- 
ical oppression of inferiors is one of the 
irst elements of aristocratical education ; 
nd the order of Fag^s (as they are called) 
ontributes much to familiarize the exercise 
f future despotism. Mean submissions 
repare the mmd, in its turn, to tyrannize. 

Let us now suppose the stripling grown 
00 tall for school, and entered at a uni- 
ersity. The English universities are ad- 
Qirably well adapted to flatter the pride of 
realth and title. There is a dress for the 
ILbtlnction of the higher orders extremely 
ilcasing to aristocratical vanity. In the 
^orld at large the dress of all gentlemen is 
similar, that nothing is left to point out 
biose who think themselves of a superior 
trderj; unless indeed they ride in their 
4>Hches, and exliibit tlieir splendid liveries 
«hind, and armorial ensigns on the sides ; 
(Ut at Oxford, they never walk the streets, 
»a the commonest occasions, without dis- 
(laying their proud pre-eminence by gowns 
>f silk and tufts of gold. 

As noblemen, or gentlemen' commoners, 
hey not only enjoy the privilege of splendid 
estments, but of neglecting, if they please. 
Kith learning and religion. They are not 
equired, like vulgar scholars, to attend 
e^ulurly to the instruction, or to the disci- 
lime of the colleges ; and they are allowed 
. frequent absence from daily prayer. They 
re thus taught to believe, that a silken 
;own and a velvet cap are substitutes for 
now ledge; and that the rank of gentle- 
(len commoners dispenses with the neces- 
ity of that devotion which others are com- 
eiled to profess in the college chapels, 
ligh privileges these! and they usually 
lU those who en]oy them with that attach- 
aent to rank, which leads directly to the 
pirit of tlespotism. They are flattered in 
ne seats of wisdom, where science and 
iberality are supposed to dwell, with an 
lea of some inherent virtue in mere rank, 



independently of merit; and after having 
learned a lesson so pleasing to self-love suid 
idleness, they go out into the world with 
confidence, fully resolved to practise tlic 
proud theories tney have imbibed, and to 
demand respect without endeavouring to 
deserve it. 

Without public or private virtue, and 
without even the desire of it; without 
knowledge, and without even a thirst 
for it; many of them, on leaving col- 
lege, enlist under the banners of the 
mmister for the time bein^, or in a self^ 
interested opposition to him, and boldly 
stand forth candidates to represent boroughs 
and counties, on the strength of aristo- 
cratical influence. Though uiey appear to 
ask favours of the people, they pay 'no 
respect to the peoole, but rely on rank, 
riches, and powerful connexions. Ever in- 
clined to favour and promote the old prin* 
ciples of Jacobitism, Toryism, and unlimited 
prerogative, they hope to be rewarded by 
places, pensions, titles ; and then to trample 
on the wretches by whose venal votes they 
rose to eminence. 

The ideas acquired and cherished at 
school and at the university are confirmed 
in the world by association with persons of 
a similar turn, with Oriental adventurers, 
with pensioners and courtiers, with all who, 
sunk m the frivoUty of a dissipated, vain, 
and useless life, are glad to nnd a succe- 
daneuin for every real virtue, in the pri- 
vileges of titular honour, in splendid equi-r 
page, in luxurious tables, in magnificent 
nouses, in all that gives distinction without 
merit, and notoriety without excellence. 
Their number and their influence increase 
by an union of sunilar views and principles; 
and a formidable phalanx is formed against 
those hberties, for which the most virtuous 
part of mankind have lived and died. Under 
the auspices of multitudes, thus corrupted 
and united, it is not to be wondered, that 
the spirit of despotism should increase. 
Despotism is indeed an Asiatic plant; 
but, brought over by those who have long 
lived in Asia, and nursed in a hot-house 
with indefatigable care, it is found to vege- 
tate, bloom, and bear fruit, even in our 
cold, unsenial climate. 

It might then be worthy a wise legislator 
to reform the modes of education, to explode 
the effeminacy of private and superficial 
nurture, to. promote an eqtmliiy of rank iu 
schools and universities, and to suffer, in 
the immature age, no other distinctions 
than those, which may be adjudged by 
grave and virtuous instructors^ to distin- 
guished improvement, exemplary conduct, 
goodness of heart, and a regard to the 
happiness of inferiors. 

The constitution of England is founded 
on liberty, and the people are warmly at* 
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tftefaed. to tio^Qr ; then why is it ever in avarice, and expended in enjoyme^^ 

danger, and why is a constant struggle that degrade, while they enervate/ Men 

necessary to preserve it uninfringed? Many distinguished by riches only, possc^^j 

causes oomhine, and perhaps none is more not, amidst all their acquirements, the 

operative,' than a corrupt education, in proper price thai should purchase civil d»- 

wbich pride is nourishea at the tenderest tinctions, if they were disposed of onh 

period, and the possession or expectation of to merit. There they are bankrupts. They 

Wealth and civil honours is tacitly repre- have no claims on society ; for their iMir- 

sented, even in the schools of virtue, as poses have been selfish, and their conduct 

superseding the necessity o^ personal ex- injurious: yet the distinctions must br 

cellence. obtained, or they sicken in the midst (^ 

SBCtiON rV. health, and starve, tiiough surrounded witit 

Can^ of Manners J« ana^al fi^ mSt^^^S* SS ^,t?^°t« 

Tendency to promote tU Spmt of how'' bought? Not directly, not m tbt 

-uespotumu market-pBce, not at public sale. But i« 

lllTHfiN man ceases to venerate virtue there a borough hitherto anti-ministertsl, 

^^ in himself, he soon los^ all sense ^d to convert which from the error of in 

ofmdral beauty m the human species. Hb ^&y^> a very expensive election must bel 

taste becomes gross ; and he learns to con- engaged in ? The ambitious aspirant atl 

aider all that is good and great, as the illu-' honours is ready with his purse. 3]i 

sion of simple minds, die unsubstantial nibney he triumphs over opposition, aQd, 

pHahtom of a youn? imagination. Extreme ^^ u^c weight of his wealth to miDisterislI 

selfishness is his ruling principle, and he is preponderance. He assists others in the 

far from scrupulous in following its dictates. ^^^ noble and generous services of faiii 

Luxury, vanity, avarice, are his chsj-acter- countrv. Though covetous, he perseveres 

isticB. Ambition indeed takes its turn ; yet, regardless of expence, and at last richly 

not that noble ambition, which seeks pnuse n^erits, from his patron, the dittering 

and honours by deserving them, but the ' bauble which hung on high, and led him 

low spirit of intri^e and cunning, which patiently through those dark and dirty 

teaches to secure high appointments, titular paths which terminate in the temple of 

distinctions, or whatever else can Matter prostituted honour. His brilliant success 

avarice and pride, by petty stratagem, un- excites others to tread in his steps widi 

manly compliance, the violation of truth eager emutdtion ; and thougli many fail of 

and consistency, and at last the sacrifice of the dorious prize, yet all contribute, in the 

a country's interest atid safely. selfish pursuit, to increase and to diffu^w 

In nanons enriched by commerce, and ^^ spirit of despoti«sm. 

among families loaded with opulence by the ^^en destitute of personal merit, and un- 

avarice of their forefathers, the mere wan- recommended by the plea of public services, 

tonness of unbounded plenty will occasion can never obtain illustrious honours, where 

a comiption of manners, dangerous to all the people possess a due share of power, 

that renders society happy, but favourable where liberty flourishes, unblighted by cor- 

to the despotic principle. Pleasure of the ruptioh ; and therefore such men will ever 

meanest kmd will be the first and the last be opposed to the people^ and determined 

pursuit. Splendor, external show, the os- enemies to liberty. The atmosphere of 

tontation of riches, will be deemed objects Hberty is too pure and defecated for ihei? 

of prime consec^uence. A Court will be the lungs to inhale. Gentles and other vemn'm 

olace of e^diibition ; not of great merits^ can exist only in filth and putrefaction, 

out of fine ^rments, graceful attitudes, and Such animals, if they possessed reason, 

^udy equipages, every frivolous distinc- would therefore endeavour to contuninatr 

non, which boldly claims the notice due to every healthy climate, to destroy the vita) 

virtue, and assumes the dignity which pub- salubrity of the liberal air^ and di^sc cor- 

lic services ought solely to appropriate. ruption with systematic industry. An* 

The mind of man, still wanting, in the there not political pbsenomena, whicV« 

midst of external abundance, an object in would almostjustify a belief in the ex istej^i - 

futurity; and satiated even to lothing with of such animals in the human form ; and i^ 

the contiiiual banquet of plen^, longs to not mankind interested, as they value th4*ir 

add titular honours, or ofiocial importance, health, in impeding the progress of infcc- 

to the possession of superfluous property, tious pollution ? 

But these, if they mean any thin^, are Corruption does not operate, in the in- 

naturally die rewards of virtuous and use- crease or the desi)otic spirit, on the high««t 

ful exertion ; and such exertion is incom- orders only, and the aspirants at political 

patible with the hid)itual indolence, the distinction and consequence, but also on the 

Ignorance, the dissipation^ the vice of crowded ranks of commercial life. In a 

exorbitant wealth, gained only by. mean great and rich nation, an immense quantity 



iDd vwiaty of aitide* It ever mntod to tMight lb sedc ttid%id iwoamei in thftopk 

iopply die wn^ and the luitvy. No eit»- sdhres, in an hauuit independe&oiv in thd 

nmevt ar^ao vshiobte as tho auhlic. Tha possession of knovied^ in conscious in* 

{«y is suve and lilieta], tha demand enoi^ tegritf, in manliness of sentiment, in 'con«^ 

(oousy and a TCiy scn^iuloiis vigilance tempfation and stndy, in eveiy thing which 

igainst 6and and extortian seldam main* adds vigow to the nerves of the mind, and 

tained wttfa rigid tmlfemitgr. Happy the teaches It to deem aH honours disgracefid^ 

mercantile Jsenwlio can prooura aoontraetl and all profits vile, which accme, as the ro*. 

Ihe hope of it wHl caosa an obseaabns ao> ward of base compliance, and of a dastardly 

ijuiesoence in the measures of tha ruling desertion from the upriaht standard of truth^ 

minister. But it happens diat such ac* the unspotted Ixumcr of justice* 

[}uiesoenoa, in sudi m^^ is peculiarly dan-' - 

lerausy ki % commerbud countr|r, Sa Iha SiB<)Tio|t V. 

cause of freedo«i. The mercantile orders An Akkorrenee ef De9poti$mand am ar^ 

constitute corporate bodies, rich, powerful, deni Lwe of lAbert^ per/eUlu momn 

influential; they therefore have great Hsteni with Order and Tranquimy : 

T^ #^ ciecaons. Junes «« chiefly „^ ^^ ^^^^ Comequenee of weU^ 

Bnosen from mercantile life. In state trials, ^^/u.^^^ TT»^^i,*,^Mi^» ^^JX^^^ 

mioisten ai« anxious to obiam verdicts Wy«^ Uf^standmgs andl^^ 

lavourable to dieir rotention of emohnnent *^* JMjqMmtum^ 

md phLce. If the hope of contracts and ^"^HOSE who are possessed of exorbitant 

other douceurs should ever overcome tha power, who pant for its extsnsiony and 

Mnctky of oaths, in an age wImhi relimon tremble at the apprehension of losii^ it, 

lias lost flAueh d" its ii^uenoe, then wUf the nre always sufficiently artful to dwell with 

Gurmest piUar of freedom be undermined, emphasis, on the evils of licentiousness ; 

md courts of justice bec4mie mere registers under wfaidi opprobrious name, thev wish 

ttf ministerial edicts. Thus both senatorial to stigmatize liberty. They aescribe the 

md judicial proceedings will be vitiated by horrors of anascby and confusion, in the 

thesamemeans; and LIBERTY lefltodeplore blackest colours; and boldly affirm that 

I declining cause, while corrdption laughs they are the necessary consequences of en*- 

from a Lord Mayor's coach, as she rides in trtating the people with power. Indeed^ 

triumph to Court, to present, on her knees, they hardly condescend to recoenize the 

the aadress- of sycophanqjr. idea of a People ; but whenever they speai: 

When the public miml is so debauched of the mass of the community, denominate 

as to consider titles and money as the chief them the mob, the rabble, or the swinish 

Kuod of man, weighed with which honesty multitude. Luiguage is at a loss for ap- 

and conscience are but as dust in the pellatives bignifiomt of dieir contempt for 

balance, can it be supposed that a due re- those who are undistinsuished by wealtif 

verence will be paid to the obsolete puch- or titles, and is obligea to content itself 

ments of a magna charta^ to ^b of ri^ts, with such words as reptiles, scum, dregs, 

or to revohidons which banished the prin* or the many-headed monster, 

eiples of the Stuarts, togedier with their Man, that noble animal, formed with 

flimHies, whidi broke their despotbm in powers capable of the sublimeat virtues, 

pieces togetlur with their sceptres, and possessed of reason, and tremulously alive 

trampled uieir pride under foot with their to every finer feeling, is degraded by his 

crowns and robes of pun^? The iirev»- fellow man, when drest in a uttle brief au« 

Icnoe of corruption can call back to ufe the thority, to a rank below that of the beasts 

race of JaaAtiet and Tories, and place on of the field ; for the beasts of the field are 

the throne of liberty, an imag^lary Stuart, not treated with epithets of contumely, but 

It was not the person, but me principles • regarded with a degree of esteem. The 

wbwh rendered tbe old family detesttd>le to proud erandee views the horses in his sta- 

a people who deserved liberty, because they ole ana the does in his kennel with affec- 

dared to daim it. The revival of those tion, pam]>ers them with food, lodges them 

pvinctplea tnight render a $ueee$Borj thoueh in habitations not only commodious but 

rfotiTaedbflJb^ty herself, equally detestabfe. luxurious, and at the same time despises 

lb avoid sueh principles, thecorraptkm hb fellow-creatures, scarcely fed, wretched- 
Ant infallibly leads to them must be re- ly clothed, and barely sheltered in the 
|Klled. The people should be tinctured nttgMM>uring cottage. And if this fellow- 
niih ph3o6ophy and rrii^on;and learn, creature dares to remonstrate, his complaint 
itoder their divine instruetion, not to con- is contumacy and sedition, and his endea- 
nder titular distinction and enormous vour to meliorate his own state and that of 
riches as the chief good, and indispensably hb peers, by the most lawful means, down- 
re({iiisite to the happinesa of life. A noble right treason and rebellion, 
ipirit of personal virtue should be encou- Villanous oppression on one hand, and 
raged in tiia rimg nMis. They ahould be on the other, contemptible submission ! if 
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such luxiutesc^Qoe^ 'tind^ the most iniqu^ 
tous inecroaiii^ ; such wretchedness, without 
^ privilege of complaint, is the peace, the 
order, and the tranquillity of despotism ; 
then peace, order, and tranquillity, change 
their nature, and become the curse and 
hane of human nature. Welcome, in 
comparison, all the feuds, animosities, and 
revoluf ions attributed to a state of freedom ; 
far ^ey are symptoms of life and robust 
health, while the repose of despotism is the 
deadness of a pals^r. Life^ active, enter- 

5 rising life, with all- its tumult, disaster, and 
isappointment, is to be preferred to the ju^ 
lence of death, the stillness of desolation. 
• Bat I deny that a love of liberty, or a 
s^te of liberty, b of necessity productive 
of injurious or fatal disorder. I presuppose 
that the mmds of the people, even the 
lowest of the people, are auly enlightened ; 
that the savageness of .gross ignorance is 
mitigated by culture; by that culture, whicli 
all well-regulated states are solicitous to 
bestsw on every partaker of the rational 
faculty. 

In a 5ttate of liberty, every man learns to 
value himself as man ; to consider himself 
as of importance in the system which him- 
self has approved and contributed to esta- 
blish ; anci therefore resolves to regulate 
his own behaviour consistently wiui ite 
safety and preservation. IJe feels as a pro- 
prietor, not as a tenant. He loves the state, 
because he participates in it. His obedience 
is not t^e cold reluctant result of terror ; 
but the lively, cheerful, and spontaneous 
effect of love. The viulatien of laws formed 
on the pure principle of ^neral beneficence, 
and to which he has given his full assent, 
by a just and perfect representation, he 
considers as a crime of the deepest die. He 
will think freely, and speak freely, of the 
constitution. He will incessantly endea- 
vour to improve it; and enter seriously 
into all political debate. In tlie collision ot 
agitated minds, sparks will sometimes be 
emitted ; but they will only give a favour- 
able light and a genial warmth. Thj^ will 
never produce an injurious conflagration. 

What employment, in the busy scene in 
which man engages from the cradle to the 
tomb, is more worthy of him, than pohtical 
di^cussion ? It affords a field for intellectual 
energy and all the finest feelings of bene- 
volence. It exercises and strengthens every 
faculty. It calls forth latent virtues, which 
else had slept in Uie bosom, like the dia- 
mond in ^e mine. And is this employ- 
ment, thus useful and honourable, to be 
confiued to a few among the race of mor- 
tals ? Is Uiere to be a monopoly of political 
action and speculation? Why then did 
Heaven bestow reason and speech, powers 
of activity, and a spirit of enterprise, in as 
great perfection on the lowest among liie 



people, as on those wbo, b^ qo merit « 
their own, inherit wealth ana high statioD 
Heaven has declared' its will liy its act! 
Man contravenes it ; but time» and the pn 
gressive improvement of the understandiuf 
will reduce the anomaly to its natural rec 
titude. And if a few irregularities shoul 
sometimes arise in the processy they are ( 
no importance, when weighed with th 
happy result ; the return m distorted syi 
tems to truth, to reason, and the will i 
God. Occasional ferments, with all the 
inconveniences, are infinitely preferable i 
the putrescence of stagnation. They ti 
symptoms of health and vieour ; and thoug 
they may be attended widi transient pu 
yet while they continue to appear at into 
vals, there is 90 danger of mortificatim 
Oood hearts, accompanied with good undo 
standings, seldom produce, even whei 
mistaken, lasting evil. 'They repair so 
i^mpensate. 

But I repeat, that the people should b 
.enlightened, in every rank, the highest s 
well as the lowest, to render them capsbl 
of perfect liber^, without danger of thoi 
.evils which its enemies are always assertio 
to be its unavoidable consequences. Tli 
vulgar must be instructed not merely in th 
arts which tend to the acquisition, increase 
and preservation of money, but in a euik 
rous philosophy. They must be liberalizer 
They must early learn to view human hi 
and society in their just light ; to consi(i( 
themselves as essential parts of a whole, ik 
integrity of which is desirable to every ouo 
ponent member. Their taste will inifiroi 
with theur understanding ; and they will n 
the beauty of order, while they are cm 
vinccd of its utility. Thus prmcipled { 
virtue, and illuminated with knowledf 
they will eageriy return, after every dtn 
tion, which even a warmth of virtue n^ 
cauhc, to r^Iar obedience, and to all t| 
fiinctions of citizens ; valuing the puM 
peace and prosperity, because they uud^ 
stand clearly that the oublic happiness 1 
. intimately combined witti their own. 11^ 
may infringe laws, from the imperfectioai 
their nature ; but they will return to Um 
oljedience without force ; having been a 
vinced that no laws are made, but sucb 
are necessary to their well-being in suciv 
They wiU consider laws, not b$ chains 4 
fetters, but as helmets and shields for th 
protection. The light of the understaiidii 
will correct the eccentricities of the he^ 
and all deviations, however rapid at t^ 
commencement, will be short in eitent 4 
transitory in duration. J 

Such would be the effect of enliehtoq 
the people with political knowledge, 
enlarging their minds by pure plulo 
But what say the despots ? Like the 
nicai son of Philip^ when be repri 
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Aristotle for publii^ing bis discoveiieB, 
Hiey whisper to their myrmidons, ** Let us 
diii'iise darkness round the land.* Let the 
people be kept in a brutal state. Let 
their conduct, when assembled, be riotous 
and irrational as ignorance' and our spies 
can make it, tiiat they may be brought mto 
discredit, and deemed unfit for the mana^-* 
ment of their own aflairs. htt- power ne 
rendered dangerous in their hands, that it 
may continue unmolested in our own. Let 
them not taste the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, lest they become as we are, and 
(cam to Know good and evil." 

That such are the sentiments of fhn meti 
Mrho wish for the extension of royalism 
And the depression of the people, is evident 
from the uneasiness they have shewn at 
il) benevolent attempts to diffuse know- 
ledge among the poor. They have expressed, 
in terms oT anger and mortification, theiir 
lislike of Sunday schools. The very news- 
supers which they have engaged in the 
jcrvice of falsehood and toryism, have en- 
lea vou red to discountenance, by malignant 
vara graphs, the progress of those patriotic 
nstiuitions. Scnbblers of books and pam* 
ihlets, in the same vile* cause, have inti- 
tiatcd their apprehensions that the poor 
nay learn to read political booKs in learning 
)o read their Bible ; and diat the reading 
>f political books must unavoidably product 
!iscontent. A wretched compliment to the 
raiisc which they mean to defend Mt is im<* 
H)ssible not to infer from their apprehen- 
tions, that as men increase in understanding 
md knowledge, they must see reason to 
lisapprove the systems established. These 
^icn breathe the very spirit of despotism, 
md wish to communicate it. But their 
conduct, in this instance, is an argument 
igainst the spirit which they endeavour to 
liftiisc. Their conduct seems to say. The 
ipirit of despotism is so unreasonable, that 
t can never be approved by the mass of the 
)cople, when their reason is suffered to 
eceive its proper cultivation, llieir conduct 
vems to say. Let there be light, and the de- 
bnui^ of despotism will (Create abhorrence. 

Be the consequence what it may, let the 
i^ht of knowledge be diffused among all 
rho partake of reason ; and let us remem- 
>rT that it was thb Lord God Almtohty 
rho first saud : Let there be light. 

Section VI. 

}ji the Venality of the Preu under the 

Infinenee of the despotic Spirit^ and 

its Effects in diffusing that Spirit. 

plIE most successful, as well as the 

^ most in$idious mode of aboliahing an 

* tKorurov, a-koruroy, Detrken your doctrineiy 
%\d the despot Alexander to the great philuso^ 
to-. 



inststution whk^ ftvours liberty, «and, fbi- 
that reasob, alarms the jealousy of en* 
croaching power, is to leave the form un^ 
touched, and gradually to annihilate the 
essence. The voracious worm eats out the 
kernel completely, while the husk continues 
Ihir to the eye, and apparently entire. ' 1 hfe 
gardener would crush the insect, if it com- 
menced the attack on the external tegu- 
ment ; Imt it carries on the work of destruc- 
tion with efficsucy and safe^, while it corrodes 
the unseen fhitt, and spares the outside shd). 

The Liber^ of the Press in Englaixi is 
not openly infringed. It is our happiness 
and our elory. No man or set of^men, 
wluu»ver De their power or their wishes, 
dares to violate this sacred prrvilc^ge. But 
in the heathen mytholer^ we learn, that 
when Jupiter himself could not force certain 
obstacles by his thunder-bolt, he found an 
easy admission, in the shape of a goldea 
shower. 

In times when the Jacobitical, Tofy,se]fi8fa^ 
and despotic principles rear their heads, and 
tiiink opportunities favour their efforts for 
revival, tne Press is bouglit up as a powerful 
engine of oppression. The People most be 
deceived, or the despots hav6 no chance t^ 
prevail in the dissemination of doctrines^ 
unnatural, nonsensical, and injurious to the 
rights of human nature. The only channd 
through which the knowledge of wl^at it 
most imports them to knowy next to morsh 
lity and religion, devolves upon the mass of 
the community, is a newspaper. Thik 
channel must therefore be secured. The 
people's money must be employed to pollute 
the waters of truth, to divert their course, 
and, if occasion require, to stop them with 
dams, locks, and floodgates. The Press, that 
^tid battery, erected oy tlie people to de- 
tend the citadel of Liberty, must be turned 
against it. Pamphlets are transient, and 
confined in their operation. Nothing will 
satisfy the zeal of the assailant, but the di- 
urnal Papers of intelligence. They keep 
up a daifjr attack, and reach every part of 
the assaulted- edifice 

Newspapers, thus bought witli the peo- 
ple's money, for the purpose of deceiving 
the people, are, in the next place, circulate 
with ail the industry of zealous partisans^ 
and all the success that must attend the 
full exertion of ministerial influence. Pub- 
lic houses in great towns are frequently the 
property of overgrown traders, who supply 
them with the commodities they vend.; 
and who dictate the choice of the papers, 
which they shall purcbase for the perusal 
.of their customers. Whoever frequents 
such houses, ruled as they are by petty 
despots, must swallow the false politics, 
together with the adulterated beverage, of 
the lordly manufiicturer. A distjress for 
c^nty or an arrest for, debt^ might foll«w 
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dw fudb-'dioice of & pap^r (kvovriibk tor 
truth, justice^ luid humnDity. . If any oor« 
versation should arise amopg the custotneray 
(nendly to liberty, in consequence of perusing 
«ii interdicted ipnt of this kind, the licence 
of the house might be iu danser, and an bon 
nest tradesman with bis family turned out of 
doors to starve. Spies are sent to his house, 
to mix with the ^ests, that in the moment 
of couTLvial exhdarationi when prudence 
«leeiis, some .incautious comment on the 
newspaper may be seized and carried to the 
itgjeat of despotism^ who, like the tiger, 
thirsting for human blood, lies watchmg 
for his prey in the covert of obscuri^. 
The bost^ therefore, for the sake of safety, 
gladlv rejects all papers of intelligence, 
which are free to speak the truth, and 
becomes a useful instrument, in the hands 
of selfish placemen, in the dissemination of 
idoictrines subversive of liberty, and there- 
fore of the constitution which is fbtmded 
^ifbik it as a corner stone. 

So far as such venal papers are dii!used, 
iinder influence thus arbitrary, the liber^ 
of the Press is, in effect, destroved. It is 
made to serve me purposes of slavery, by 
fNTopagatins principles unfavourable to the 
people's ri^ts, by palliating public abuses, 
varnishing ministerial misconduct, and con- 
cealifig facts in which the people are most 
de^y interested. Perhaps there is nothing 
which contributes so mudi to dtfiiise the 
spirit of despotism as venal newspapers, 
lured by the possessors of power, tor the 
purpose of defending and prolonging their 
possession. The more ignorant classes 
liave a wonderful propensity to be credii* 
lous in all that they see in print, and will 
obstinately continue to believe a newspaper, 
to which thj^ have been accustomed, even 
when notorious &cts give it the lie. They 
Imow little of history, nothiog of philoso- 
phy, and adopt their political i&as from the 
^ily lectures of a paper established solely 
to gain their fovour to one party, the uarty 
possessed of present power ; zesdous rar its 
extension and prolongation, and naturally 
•deairous of preventing all scrupulous en- 
tity into its abuse. Such means, soused, 
certainly serve the cause of persons in 
ofice, a^d gratify avarice and pnde ; but it 
IB a service which, while it promotes the 
•ordid views of a few iudividusils. militates 
agaipsit liie spirit of constitjitionai freedom. 
It is a Tile cause, whidi cannot be main^ 
tained to the security and satisfaction of 
those M^ wish to maintain it, without re- 
course to daily falsehood, and the cowardly 
concealment of; conscious malversation. 
Honest purposes love the li^t of truth, 
and court scrutiny ; because the move they 
are knpwiu the more they must be ho- 
noured. The friends of liberty and man 
are justly alanned; whenever they see due 



Press preoccupied li^ power, and every | 
artifice used lo poison the sources of public 

intelligenoe. 

in every free country, the people, who 
pay aU expences, claim a right to know 
th^ true state of public a&irs. The only 
means of acqvuring that knowledge, within 
reach of the multitude, is the Press; and il 
ought to supply ti&em with all important 
information, which mav be divulged with- 
out betraying intended meaftures, the ac> 
complishment of which would be frustrated 
by communication to a public cnemy.i 
llie very papers themselves, which oom-, 
liiunicirte mtelligence, pay a tax above the 
intrinsic vsdue of the work and mater ials, 
to tiie support of the government: and the 
Stamp, wnich vouches for the payment, 
ought, at the same time, if any regard 
were psud to justice and honour, to be an 
authentic testimony that government uses 
no arts of deception in the intelligence 
afforded. 

But let any one review, if it be not too 
nauseous an employment, the prints which 
of late years have been notoriously in the 
pay of ministerial agency. There he wiili 
see the grossest attempts to impose on the 
public credulity. He will see the exisUoice 
of known faets, when they railtiate agaanu 
tiie credit of a ministry, doubted or denied ;< 
doubtful victories extolled beyond all rr- 
^embkuQce to truth; and defeats, in the 
highest degree disgraceful and injurious, 
artfully extenuated. AU who have had 
opportunities of receiving true intelligence, 
alter some great and unfortunate action, 
have been astonished at the effrontery 
which has diminished the number of lives 
lost to a sum so small, as contradicts the 
evident conclusions of common sense, and 
betrays the features of falsehooil at the first 
appearance. All who have been able u> 
judge of the privileges of Englishmen, and 
the rishts of human nature, have seen 
with abhorrence, doctrines boldlv broached 
and sophistically defended, which atrike at 
once at the English constitution, and tfa*; 
happiness of man in society. They have 
seen this done by those who pretended an, 
almost exclusive regard to law, order, andi 
religion; themselves grossly violative all 
of them, while they are reviUue ouier^ 
for the supposed violation, in the bitteresti 
language which rancour, stimulated by! 
pride and avarice, can utter. 

"When great ministers, possessed of a 
thousand means of pal^niziog and re^ 
warding obsequious inatruments of theii^ 
ambitioni are willing to corrupt, there will 
n^ver be wanting needy, tmpfmciplcd, anJi 
aspiring persons to receive tlie mfection. 
But can men be really ^eat, rcaUv honour^ 
-able — can they be patriots aml'ptmanthru^ 
pists-^can they be zealous and siiiocf« 
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MiliAs to law, ordeal aiUl religion, who 
lus hesitate not to break down ^ll the 
aioes of honour, truth, an4 inti^iit;^; 
lid ronder their administration of affairs 
ioT€ sioiilar to the juggling tricks of 
:>nfed€fatB sharpers, than to the grave, 
igenuoQs oondnet of statesmen, renowned 
)r llieir wisdom and revered ibr their 
irtue ? Do men thus exalted, whose con-< 
iuct is a model, and whose opinion is 
•racular, mean to teaeb a great nation 
hat conscienoe is but a name, and honour 
I pliantom? No books of those inno- 
latofB, whom they perseoute, contribute to 
liflcredit the system, whii^ these men 
Aipport, so much as their owp sinister 
ncasures of self-defence. 

There is little hope of preventing the 
jomiption of the dmrnal Papers by any 
emonstrance addressed to men, who, en-r 
iTenched behind wealth and powqr, scorn 
o yield at the summons of reason. There 
nay be more hope in appealing to ^e 
leaders and enooiiragers of such papers. 
Do they wish to be deceived ? Is it pleasant 
o be misled by partial, mutilated, and 
Ustorted narratives? Is it manly to become 
voluntary dupes 1 Or is it honourable, is it 
lonest, to cooperate with any men, for 
my purposes, in duping others ? No ; let 
the Press, however it ma^^ be perverted 
by private persons, to^the injury of socie^, 
be preserved by the public, by men high m 
office, the gusurdians of eveiy valuab& in- 
&utution, as an instrument of good to the 
community, as the support of truth, as the 
lamo of knowledge. 

Though the Lmerty of the Press should 
be preserved, yet let it be remembered, 
that the corruption of the Press, by high 
aud overbearing influence, will be almost 
as pernicious to a free country as its do* 
struction. An imprimatur on the Press 
would spread an alarm which would im* 
mediately remove the restraint; but the 
Goirupdon of the Press may insinuate itself 
unperceived, till the spirit of Despotism, 
promoted by it, shall at last connive at, or 
even consent to, its total abolition. 

Section YII. 
^%e faManable hwecHvet agamtt Phi" 
htophy and Reason, a Proof iff the 
Spirit of Despotiim* 

pERSONS who owe . all their pre^ 
eminence to the merit of their fore- 
fathers, or to casual events, which con- 
stitute good fortune, are usually desirous 
of &iing a standard of dienity, very dif- 
ferent from real worth, ana spare no psuns 
to ckpreoato personal excellence; all such 
esfieUe^pe ^ is, in facM^ the niost honour-* 
^ie, bec(|iise it oapn^t elitist without 

^^ts or mJirn^* Sirth a^d faimi 



fashion and rank, are in tiieir ebtimation 
infinitely more honourable ax)d valuable 
than all the penetrating sagacit}' and won^ 
derful science of a Newton. Such persons 
value Newton more as a knkht man as 
a philosopher: more for the title bestowed 
upon him by Queen Anne, than the endow- 
ment given him by God, and improved 
by his own meritorious exertion. 

Upon this principle, many men m our 
times, who wish to extend and aggrandize 
fliat Power, from whose arbitrary bounty 
they derive all the honour lliey are ca- 
pable of acquiring, enihavour to throw 
contempt on Philosophy. It may indeed 
be douhted, whether they all know the 
meaning of the word ; but they know it 
implies a merit not derived from princes, 
and therefore they wish to degrade it. Theii; 
fountain of honour, the^ conceive, has no 
resemblance, in its nature or cfHcacy, to 
the ffuaed fountains of Parnassus : it con* 
veys no inspiration, except that which dis- 
plays itself m tiie tumour of pride. 

The present aec has heard upstart noble- 
men give to philosophers (whose genius 
and mscoveries entitle them to rank, in 
Reason's table of precedency, above every 
nobleman in the Red Book) theopprobrious^ 
appellation of wretches and miscreants. 
Philosophv and philosophers have been 
mentioned by men whose attainments 
would only qualify them for distinction in 
a ball-room, with oxpressions of hatred and 
contempt due only to thieves, murdereiis, 
the very outcasts and refuse of human 
nature. 

The mind is natumlly led to investigate 
the cause of such virulence, and to ask how 
has Philosophy merited this iiss^e from the 
tongue of factitious grandeur. The resent- 
ment expressed against Philosophy is ex- 
pressed with a peevishness and acrimony 
that proves it to proceed from the sense of 
a sore place. How has pride been so se- 
verely hurt by Philosophy ? It l^s been 
exposed, laid open to tne eye of mankind 
in all its nakedness. Philosophy has held 
the scales, and rejected the coin tiiat wanted 
weight. Philosophy has applied the touch- 
Stone, and thrown away the counterfeit* 
Hence the spirit of Despotism is incensed 
against Philosophy; fma if proclamations 
or cannon-balls could destroy her, her per^ 
dition would be inievitable and eternal. 
Folly exclainw aloud, '* Let there he no 
light to detect my paint and tinsel/' But 
happily, the command of Folly, however 
imperial her tone, is not the hat of Omni- 
potence. Philosophy therei'ore wiil survive 
the anathema ; and, standing on the rock 
9f truth, laugh at the. artillery of confede-* 
rated desppts. 

When she deserits truth, she no longer 
ileserViCS to be «allcd PUlosophy : and is 
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must be owned, that when she has atts^ck(;d- 
Kelkion^ she has justly lost her reputation.' 
But liere it is well worthy of remark, that 
those who now most bitterly revile her, 
gave themselves little concern about her; 
till she descended to Politics, She might 
have continued to argue against religidni 
and many ot* her present opposers would 
have joined in her 4cry with alacrity: but 
the moment she entered on the holy "round 
of politics, the ignorant grandees shuddered 
at the profanation, and << Avaunt, Philoso- 
phy," was the word of alarm. 
, Philosophy, so far from deserving con- 
tfempt, IS the glory of human nature . Man' 
approaches by contemplation to wliat we 
conceive of celestial purity and excellence. 
Without the aid of Philosophy, the mass of 
mankind, all over the terraqueous globe,* 
would have sunk in slavery and supersti- 
tion, the natural consequences of gross ig-' 
norance. Men at the very bottom of 
society, have been enabled by the natural 
talents they possessed, seconded by favour- 
able opportunities, to reach the highest im- 
}>rovements in philosophy; and nave thus 
ifted up a torcn in the valley, which has 
exposed tlie weakness and deformity of the 
castle on the mountain, from which the 
oppressors sallied, in the night of dark- 
ness, and spread desolation with impunity. 
Despots, the meanest, the basest, the most 
brutal and ignorant of the human race, 
would have trampled on the rights and the 
happiness of men unresisted, if Philosophy 
had not opened the eyes of the sufferers, 
shewn them their own power and dignity^ 
and taught them to despise those eiants of 
power, as they appeared through the mist^ 
of ignorance, who ruled a vassal woiid 
with a mace of iron. Liberty is the daughter 
of Philosophy ; and tliey who detest the 
offspring, ao ail that they can to vilify and 
discountenance the mother. 

But let us calmly consider what is the 
object of this Philosophy, so formidable in 
the eyes of those who are bigoted to 
ancient abuses, who hate every improve* 
ment, and who wish to subject the many 
to the control of an arbitrary few. Philo- 
sophy is ever employed in finding out what- 
ever is G ODD, ana whatever trub. She darts 
her eagle eye over all the busy world, de- 
tects error and mbchief, and points oat 
modes of improvement. In the multiform 
state of human affairs, ever obnoxious to 
decay and abuse, it is her's to meditate on 
the means of melioration. She wishes to 
demolish nothing but what is a nuisance. 
To build, to, repair, to strengthen, and to 
polish, these are the works which she de- 
lights to plan ; and in concerting the best 
methods of directing their accomplishment^ 
she consumes the midnight oil. How can 
she disttUb human a&drsi 'since she dWeUs 



in oonfemplationr And desbends not to ac- 
tion? neither does she impel otherS'to ac- 
ikon by th^ arts of delusive e]o(}uence. She 
applies to Reason alone ; and it' Reason be 
not convinced, all that she has done, is 
swept away, like* the web of Af achne. 

But it is -modem phtlosophy, and French 
philosophy, whnh gives such umbragte to 
the lovers of old errors, and the favourers 
of absolute power ; just as if Philosophy 
were mutable 1^ time or place. Philoso- 
phy, by which I mean the investigation of 
the good and true, on aH subjects, is the 
same, like the sun, whether it sfaiaes in 
China or Peru. Truth and good are eter- 
nal and immutable; and &erefose Phi- 
losophy, which is solely attached to 
these, is stilt one and the same, wiiether 
ancient or < modem, in England or in 
France, 

It is Sophistry, and not Philosophy, which 
is justly reprobated; and there has at all 
times been more sophistry displayed by the 
svcophbnt defenders of despotism, than by 
me friends to liberty. England has ever 
aibounded with «o|^ists, when the high pre- 
rogative notions, Toryism, and Jacobitism, 
and the servile principles which flow from 
them, have required the support of elo- 
quenoe, eidier written or oral. Besides our 
modern Fiimen, we have had an army of 
ten thousand mercenary speakers «nd 
writers, whose names are as httle remem^ 
bered as their venal productions. Such 
men, contending against the light of na- 
tinr-e,and common sense, have been obliged 
to seek succour of sophistry. Th«ra is the 
philosophy, falsely so called, which deserves 
reprobation. They have had recourse to ver- 
bosity, to puzzle and perplex, the plainest 
points; ihey have seduced tlie reader from 
the direct road of common sen£$e, to delude 
his imaeination in the fairy land of meta^ 
phor ; mey have fine-spun thdr arguments 
to- a degree of tenuity neither tangible nor 
visible, that they might excite me awe 
which is always felt for the incompreken- 
sible by the ignorant; and, at the same 
time, elude the refutation of the learned 
and the wise : they have acquired a lubri- 
city, which, like the eel, enables them to 
slip from the grasp- of the captor, . whom 
they could not have escaped, by the fair 
exertion of^ muscular vigour. Ammated 
with the hope of reward from that power 
which they labour to extend, they have, 
like cood servants to their masters, be- 
stowed art and labour in proportion to the 
weakness of their cause : they have assam- 
ed an air of wisdom to impose on the mul- 
titude, and uttered the language of knavery 
and folly with the grave oonfiienee of an 
oracle; It is not necessary to Cfose the 
Chsumel in order to find Sophistry deck- 
ing herself^ like the ass in the skin of the 
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J>hy, 

A&we value a (ree Press, or wish to pre^ 
serve a due esteem for genius and scieace, 
let us ever be oo our guard, whea we heai* 
OREAT MEN, possessiiis neither genius nor 



to attentiaEi by the propagators of this iii- 
humao, aiid-<3instian idolatry. 

Let us consider a moment the mischief 
this artifice has in former times occasioned 
to our country. It attached great numbers 
to the family of the Stuarts, after they had 



M^ience, rail a^^inst PhUosophy. Let us r&- forfeited all right to the crown j to the jpcr- 

meniber, that U was a Roman Jyrant, in the 9Qns of the Stuarts, and for a long period^ 

decline of all human exceUence, (when Pro- harassed the lawful ki^ig and the people of 

vidence permitted such monsters to shew this nation witii wars, alarms, seditions, and 

tlie world the deformity of despotism,) \vhp treasons. Tor^ zealots shed their blood 

wished to extinguish the light of learning freely on the impulse of this unreasonable 

by abolishing uie finest productions of Joyafty, which disregarded the ruling 

genius. There are mex\, in recent times, powers of their country established bylaw; 



who display all the propensities of a Cali- 
gula; be it the People's care that they never 
|iossess his power. 

.Sbotion VIIL 

€jff I/nfaJty^ an/d attain fnisiuk&i 
Ideas of it. 

fnpHK mds^ of tlie community, oja whom 
-'- the arts of delusion are chiefly prac- 
tised by politicians, are seldom accurate in 
tlie use of words: and among others which 
they naisiinderstand, and are led, by the 



and, in promoting the interest of a dispos- 
.sessed individual, considered a whole peo- 

Ele, either as a non-entity, or as worthy to 
e sacrificed for one man. Such men, act- 
ins in consistency with their principles of 
fake loyalty, would have drenched their 
country in blood to restore an exiled Nero^ 
.of tlie true bredt royal family. 

Narrow Loyalty, like this, which is but 
another name for Bigotry, must ever be 
inimical to a monjirch limited by laws, 
^wishing to govern by them, and owing his 
seat on his 'throne to a revolution, to th^ 



satellites of despotism^ tx> misapply, is the .expulsion of a pre-occupant, and the refusal 

terni. Loyalty. of a pretender's claim. It must ever keep 

Loyalty means, in its true sense, a firm .alive a doubt of his title. If it assume 

and faithful adherence to the law and con*- the appearance of affection for him, it may 

^titution of the community of which we arf .be sus()ected as the kiss of Judas. If it 

members. If monarchy be a part of that should seduce him to extend his {)ower be^ 

constitution, it certunly means a firm and y^^d ^l^ constitutional limits, it would 

faithful attachment to the person of the ..lead bim to destruction, and involve a 

monarch, as well as to the monarchical people in all the misery of revolutionary 



form, and all the other branches of the sys- 
tem. It is nearly synonymous with fideli- 
ty ; but as fidelity may be actuated solely 
by principles of duty, loyalty seems, in its 
common acceptation, to include in it also a 
sentiment of affection. It is the obedience 
of love, and anticipates compulsion. It is 
a sentiment, which all good men will feel, 
when they live under a good government 
honestly administered. 

But mark the disingenuity of men im- 
pelled by high-church, high tory, or jaco- 
oitical principles. They woulj limit this 
liberal comprehensive principle, which 
takes in the whole of the constitution, and 
therefore tends to the conservation of it all, 
in its full integrity; they would limit it to 



disorder. Is, tihen, such loyalty a public 
virtue? In cunning men it is but mean 
servility endeavouring to ingratiate itself 
with the prince, for honours and emolu- 
ments. In the simple ones, it is silly su* 
perstition. In both, it is injurious to the 
king of a free country and to the constitu- 
tion. It confines that attention to one 
branch, which ought duly to be distributed 
among all, and to comprdiend, in its 
attachment, that main root and stocky from 
which all the branches grow, the people at 

LARGE. 

Nevertheless, such is the subtle policy of 
those who are actuated by the principles of 
Tories, Jacobites, Royalists, Despots, (call 
them by which name you please,) that they 



the person of the monarchy to tliat part of continue to represent every spirited effort in 
the whole, which favours, in their opinion, favour of the people's rights, as originating 
their own purposes, and the extension of in disloyalty. Tne best friends to the con- 
power and prerogative, the largesses of stitution in its puri^, and therefore the best 
which they hope to share in reward for friends to the limited monarch, are held 
their sycophantic zeal, their slavish, selfish, out, both to pubUc and to royal detestation, 
perfidious adulation. as disaffected to the person of the prince. 
They represent this confined loyalty as a Every stratagem is used to delude the com- 
religiisits duty, partaking the nature of .. mon and unthinking part of the people into 
divine worshio. They set up an idol, and a belief, that their only way of displaying 
command aU men, upon their dutjr, to loyalty is to display a most servile obse- 
adore it. The people are not entitled even (^uioUsness to thie throne,, and to oppose 
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every popular measure. The procurers oT llie saorifioem the fiotli of die vlcdm, 

addresses eoitch them in the most liOiniaiilt many attend with devotion at the sacrifice^ 

lan^age of submission, and appraacn who are more desirous ofpropitsating the 

\vitn a degree of prostration of sentiment, friest than the D^ty. ITiere are many 

worthier to be received by the great mo^ Who, if they had it in their power, wouw 

or the Chinese emperor, than the chief make it constructive treason to censure anj 

magistrate of a free people. The compo- minister whose c<mtinuance in place is 

sets and presenters ot such testimonies of necessary to realize their prospects o( 

loyalty, hoping for knighthood at least, if riches and titular distinction. Ssch mea 

not some more splendid or substantial effect wander up and down society as spies, and 

of royal gratitude, er.haust the language of mark those who blame tne miin$ter, a^ 

all its synonymous terms to express their persons to be suspected of dislo^lty. They 

abject setrility. Yet, after all, of such a usually fix on them some nickname, id 

nature is their loyalty, that, if a Stuart or a order to depreciate tiieir characters in thei 

Hobespierre were tlie possessor of power, eyes of the people, and prevent them fromi 

their mean and liollow professions of attaclw «ver rising to such a degree of public 

> ment would be equally ardent and impor- esteem as might render them oompetiton 

tunate. The powcn that be are the powers for ministerial douceurs, ilssociations ait 

which they worship. The proffer of their formed by such men, under pretence of 

lives and nirtunes is the common sacrifice, patriotism and loyalty, but with no otha' 

But to distin^ii!>h their loyalty, they would real design, than mat of keeping the minis-| 

gofarther than the addressers of the foolish ter in jp&ce, whom they hope to find a 

and unftirtunate James, and present their boontinil paymaster of thdr servloes^ at the 

very souls to be disposed of by their earthly ^bUc expence. 

Deity, knowing it to be a safe oblation. TVue Loyalty has no connexion with ill 

' As great respect is due to the office of the this meaimess and selfishness. True loysltv 

supreme magistrate. So also is great affec- is manly while obedient, and respects itself, 

tion due to his person, while he conducts while it paysavolimtarfsnd dleerfill0^ 

himself with propriety, and consults the ference to authority, and the persons m* 

happiness of the people. The most de- vested with it. It throws sordid consi- 

corous langua^ should be used to him, the derations aside, and having nothing in view 

most respectful behaviour preserved to- but the general good, bears an afiectioo, 

wards him ; every mode adopted of shewing and shews that affection, to the whole of % 

him proofs of love and honour, on thisstM system established for the preservation of 

idolatry. Arduous is his task, though order and liberty. It is not misguided by 

honourable. It should be sweetened by ^pompous names, nor blinded by the glitttf 

every mode which true and sincere loyalty of external parade; but vfthies offices sad 

can devise. I would rather exceed than officers in tne state, for the goodtiieyae- 

fall short of the deference due to the office tually promote, for thfe important fbnctioDs 

and the man. But I will not pay a limited they perform, for the efficient place du^ 

monarch, at the head of a free people, so fill m the finely'-constitutcd machine of i 

ill a compliment, as to treat him as if he well-regulated community, 
were a despot, ruling over a land of slaves. Such Loyalty, I beBeve, does abound ih 

I cannot adopt the spirit of despotism in a England, notwithstanding Uhe calinnniesef 

land of liberty; and! must reprobate that interested men, who would misreprescDt 

false, selfish, adiilatory Loyailty, which, and cry down aU reel patriotism, that their 

seeking nothing but its own base ends of own counterfeit may obtain currency. Men 

avarice or ambition, and feeling no real at- who possess such loyaltf will be found the 

tachment either to the person or the office best friends to kings ; if ever those time 

of the king, contributes nevertheless to dif- should return, which are said to afford the 

fuse by its example, a servile, abject tern- truest test of friendship, the times of adver- 

per, highly promotive of the despotic spirit, stty. 

But tlie ministert of state have some- May those times never come ! But jet 

times presumed so far on present posses- let us cherish tibe true Loyalty and explode 

sion of power, as to attempt to make the the fiilse; because the true is the t)e$t 

people believe that a loyalty is due to them; security to limited monarchy and oonsti* 

tiiat an opposition to their will, is a proof of tutioniil liberty : while the fklse, by difius- 

defective loydlty; a remonstrance against ing a spirit of despotism, equally iDimiol 

their measures, a marie of disaffection, to the constitution and to human happiness, 

They have not been unsuccessful. The is destroying the leeal limitations, under- 

servde herds who come forward into public mining the esteibHsned systems, and is* 

life, ^ solely to be bought tep, when market- troducmg manners and principles at ooce 

able, are, for the m()st part, more indmed degrading to human nature, vid pregoafi! 

to worship the minister than the monardi. win misery to nations. 
'While it is the prie^ who divides amoDjg 



SECTION IX. 

th taking advantage of Popular Com- 
motions, accidental Excesses, and 
foreign Revolutions^ to extend Pre* 
rogatifje and Power , and encroach on 
the Liberties of the People, 

THE riots in London, which, to the dis- 
grace of majgistrftcy, and the boasted 
vigilance of ministers, (richly paid as they 
ire, to guard the public safety,) arrived from 
contemptible beginnings to a formidable 
magnitude in the year 1780, have been 
considered by courtiers, and those who are 
Dontinually labouring to exalt prerogative at 
the expence of liberty, as extremely favour- 
able to their purpose. They caused an unir 
vcrsal panic. The cowardice, folly, and 
perhaps wickedness of certain public func- 
tionaries, were the true cause or the extcn- 
Bive mischief; but the excesses of a few 
most wretched rioters, who scarcely knew 
what they were doing ; children, women,' 
and drunken persons, were attributed to the 
People. Arguments were drawn from the 
c\'ent against popular characters, popular 
books, popular assemblies, and in favour of 
military coercion. Military associations in 
the capital were encouraged, and the bank 
of England became a barrack. Liberty has 
few votaries in comparison with Property. 
The alarm was artfully encreased, and the 
spirit of despotism grew under its operation. 
The Toiy and Jacobite party exulted oyer 
the niin'j, and would have rejoiced in build- 
iug a liastille with the dilapidations. " See," 
said they, as they triumphed over the scene, 
" the effects of jiower in the hands of the 
People I" 

But the truth is, the people, the grand 
mass of the community, were not at all 
concerned ui effecting the mischief; for 1 
cannot call a fortuitous assemblage of boys, 
beggars, women, and drunkards, the people. 
The first irregularities might have been sup- 
pressed by the slightest exertions of manly 
spirit But those who were possessed of 
efficient places and their emoluments, en- 
joying the sweets of office without suffering 
a sense of its duties to embitter theni, dis- 
played no spirit, and left it to be fairly in- 
ferred that they had it not. The ncople at 
large were not to be blamed for tnese un- 
fortunate events ; the whole of the culpa- 
bility belonged to the appointed ministers 
of the law, m whom the people trusted and 
were deceived. The blame, however, was 
laid on the people; and those who, from 
their arbitrary prmciples, wished to discredit 
all popular interference in government, re- 
joiced at the calamity, as an auspicious 
event, confirming all their theories and 
justi^ing their .practice. 

The artful encroachers on liberty were 
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not deceived in calculating the effects re- • 
suiting from this total dereliction of duty oa 
the part of the civil magistrate. Almost 
immediately a damp was cast on the gene- 
rous ardour, whicn, under a WyviU, a 
Richmond, u Portland, and a Pitt, was 
seeking the salvation of the country, in a 
weU-tinled and deliberate reform of the 
House of Commons. A few, indeed, re- 
mained equally zealous in the virtuous 
cause ; but the minds of the many were 
palsied by the panic, and seemed ready to 
acquiesce under every corruption attended 
with tranquillity, rather than ri-k a reform, 
which, they were taught to believe, could 
not be effected without popular commotion. 
Toryism saw the change with delight, and 
employed all its infkicnce in augmenting 
ancf continuing the political torpor. 

In a few years the public mind seemed to 
have relinquished its mtentions of effecting 
a speedy reform. It seemed to adopt the 
physician's maxim. Malum bene * posiium 
ne moveto ; and hesitated to undertake the 
removal of a local pain, lest it should throw 
the nu.rbid matter over the whole habit. 
The fear of exciting a general inflammatioa 
prevented men fiom probing and cleaning 
the inveterate ulcer. In ihe mean time, 
the sore is growing worse, and if not 
stopped in its progress, must terminate in 
a mortification. 

Thus important and extensive were the 
consecjuences of a popular tumult, danger- 
ous indeed and terrible in itself, but artfully 
exaggerated and abused by Interested cour- 
tiers, for tlie prevention of parliamentary 
reform, and the discredit of all popular pro- 
ceedings. When any appeal to the people 
was in agitation, on any business whatever^ 
it was sufficient to say, " Remember the 
riots," and the intended measure was im- 
mediately relinquished. A glorious oppor- 
tunity fur the growth of despotic opinions I 
The high-church and high-«jovernment 
bigots rejoiced as if they had gamed a com- 
plete victory. They already san^ Te Deum. 
But in file midst of their triumphs, as 
human affairs are seldom long stationary, 
tlie French revolution commenced. Every 
honest and enlightened mind exulted at it; 
but the news was like a death-bell to the 
ears of the sycophants. So large, so power- 
ful a part of Europe emancipated from the 
fangs -of despotism, blasted all the budding 
hopes of those who were rather meditating 
the establishment than the demolition of 
absolute rule. Aristocratical pride was 
mortifietl. Every sullen sentiment, every 
angry passion, rose in the dibappointwl 
bosom of that ambition, which seeks its 
own elevation on the depression of the 
people. But liberty and humanity sympa- 
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Exceaes tied hy DespdHsm to extend its Power. 

Alzed in the joy of million^ restored to the appeared in various moiles, commend]] 

^rights which God and Nature gave them ; the old government of France; and pouril 

4and which had been gradually stolen from the most virulent abuse on all who pi 

^em by the spirit of despotism, acting, for moted or defended its abolition. Pn 

sazHitual aid, in alliance with superstition. who panted for preferment preached de 

But tfie morning which rose so beautifully tism m their pulpits, and garretteers ^1 

%i the political horizon of France was soon hungered after places or pensions^ rack 

•40verciouded. The passions of leaders, ^ca- their invention to propagate its spirit 

dious of each other, menaced from within their pamphlets. Fear in me well-meanii 

c^iad from without, hunted by surrounding self-interest in the knavish, and systema 

'«aemics till they were driven to phrenzy, subtilty in the great party of tories, caus 

l)urst forth in tremendous fury. Cruelties, a general uproar in favour of principles a 

-wrhidi even despots might shuader to perpc- practices hostile to constitutional liberty, 
^ate, were the effects of a situation reh- It is, however, the nature of all vioTe 

<d6red dangerous in the extreme, and almost paroxysms to be of transient duration. T 

Asperate, by the general attack of all friends of man may therefore hope tl 

aieighbouring nations. The friends of li- panic fears, servile sycophantism, and '^ 

l)crty and humanity wept; but the factors nil bigotry, will not long prevail over 

of despotism triumphed once more. "Here,*' reason and liberal philanOiropy. The dru* 

:said they, '* we have another instance of ken delirium will pass off; and sober sensi 

the unfitness of the people for the posses- will soon see ana acknowledge, that tlii 

i^n of power, and the mischievous effects accidental evils which have arisen in i 

■of excessive liberty." Every art which in- neighbouring nation, during a singular 

^enuity can practise, and influence assist in struggle for liberty, can be no arguments 

rits operation, was exerted to abuse and in*favour of despotism, which is a conttanl 

"Vilify the French revolution. Associations evil of the most destructive nature. The 

^"vrere formed to disseminate childish books, body in high and robust health is most 

favouring the spirit of despotism, addressed subject to the heat of an inflammatory fe- 

j<x) the meanest of the people, who yet had ver; but no man in his senses will there- 

Ttoo mudi sense to be seduced by senti- fore cease to wish for high and robust health, 
^nents, doctrines, and language calculated Sensible men, and true friends to the 

only for the meridian of the nursery. Pro- constitution, and therefore to the king, who 

rsecutions and persecutions abounded ; and forms so considerable a part of it, will be 

it became sedition to hint the propriety of on their guard against false alarms excited 

parliamentary reformation. The alarmists, by courtiers ; lest in the fear of some future 

^as they were called, wer« so unsuccessful in evil, from popular commotion, they ]hj 

•••fjropagatmg the old tory tenets, under the aside that everwaking vigilance which is 

iavourable influence of the panic of real necessary to guard the good in possession, 

<ianger, and the detestation which French their constitutional liberty, from the secret 

oxecutions had justly occasioned, that some depredation of the artful spoiler, who is aW 

of the staunchest friends of the people, men ways on the watch to encroach on popular 

"ijrought into the country at the revolution, rights and privileges, 
owing all their honours and emoluments to liiots, tumults, and popular commotions, 

:lt, and hitherto professed and zealous are indeed truly dreadful, and to be avuidcd 

•whigs, deserted the standard of liberty, and with the utmost care by the lovers of li- 

^ok distinguished posts under the banners berty. Peace, good order, and security lo 

of the enemy. all ranks, are the natural fruits of a free 

The spirit of despotism now went forth constitution. True patriots will be C4irehd 

"^th greater confidence than it had ever to discourage every diins; which tends to 

^assumed since the expulsion of the Stuarts, destroy them ; not only because whatever 

'Its advocates no longer sculked ; no longer tends to destroy them tends to destroy all 

"^Talked in masquerade. They boasted of human happiness, but also because even ;in 

their principles, and pretended that they accidental outrage in popular assemblies 

alone were friends to law, order, and reli- and proceedings, is used by the artful to 

;gion. Hiey talked of the laws of England discredit the cause of liberty. By the ut- 

^ jMit>being severe enough for the punishment most attention to preserving tlie piiblk 

"^ sedition, and boldly expressed a wish that peace, true patriots will defeat the malicious 

the laws of Scotland might be adopted in designs of servile courti(ys; but, whate\'ex 

<dieir place. Active promoters of parlia- may happen, they will not desert the cause 

inentary reform M'ere now accused of of human nature. Through a dread of li- 

Xxeasonable intentions by the very persons ccntiousness, they will not forsake the 

^ho were once loudest m their invectives standard of liberty. It is the part of fooh 

against the corruption'of the House of Com- to fall upon Scylla in striving to avoid Cha- 

luoas. Newspapers were hired to calum- rybdis. Who but a fool would wish tj; 

4;uate the b&sl friends of freedom. Writers restore the perpetual despotism of the q1(I 
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JrencH government, through a dread of the 
raostent outrages of a Parisian tumult? 
Joth are despotic while they last. But the 
brill er is a torrent that flows for ever ; the 
utter only a land flood, that covers the 
neadows to-day, and disappears on the 
no^ro^v. 

Dr. Price has a passage so applicable to 
'he present suhject, that I shall beg leave 
to close this section by the citation of it ; 
ii\d on tlie mention of his name, I must 
pay a trifling tribute to his memory, which 
IS the jnore necessary, as his character has 
b' en scandalously aspersed by those who 
are ever busy in discrediting the people and 
llieir friends, and who, pretending a love of 

f;;oo<lness and religion, blacken with their 
uulest calunmy those who are singularly 
remarkable for both, for no other reason 
than that, under the influence of goodness 
and religion, such persons espouse tne cause 
of free<E)ni, and prefer the happiness of 
intllions to the pomp and pride of a few 
aspirants at unlimited dominion. Meek, 
gentle, and humane ; acute, eloquent, and 
profoundly skilled in politics and philoso- 
phy ; take him for all and all, the (jualities 
of his heart, with the abilities of his head, 
and you ma^ rank, Price among the first 
ornaments of his age. Let his enemies 
produce from all their boasted despots and 
despotical Satraps, any one of his contem- 
poraries whom, in the manner of Plutarch, 
they may place by his side as a parallel. 
Posterity will do him the justice of which 
the proud have robbed him, and snatch 
him from the calumniators, to place him in 
the temple of personal honour, nigh among 
the benefactors to the human race. 

But I return from the digression, into 
which I was led by an honest indigna- 
tion against the vilest of calumnies against 
the best of men. These are the words of 
Dr. Price : 

'* Licentiousness and despotism are more 
nearly alUed than is commonly ima^in^d. 
They are both alike inconsistent with li- 
berty, and the true end of government; nor 
is there any other difference between them, 
than that one is the licentiousness of great 
Hen, and the other the licentiousness of 
little men ; or that by on6, the persons and 
property of a people are subject to outrage 
ana invasion from a king, or a lawless body 
of grandees ; and that by the other, they 
are subject to the like outrage from- a law- 
less mob. In avoiding one of these evils^ 
fnankihd have often run into tne other. But 
all well-constituted governments guard 
equally a^inst both. Indeed, of the 'two, 
the last is, on several accounts, the least to 
be dreaded, anc^ has done the least n>i$- 
' chief. It may truly be said, iif Utenttous- 
ness has' destroyed its thousands, despotisHd 
has destroyed it5 mUlions* The K>niitr 



having little power, and no 8 ysteu to »pp^ 
PORT IT, necessarily finds its own remedy;;; 
and a people soon get out of the tumult 
and anarcAy attending it. But a despotism^,* 
wearing a form of government, and beings 
armed with its force, is an evil not to h&- 
conquered without dreadful struggles ► It 
goes on from a^e to age, debasing the hu-^ 
man faculties, leveling all distinctions, and^ 
preying on the rights and blessings of so- 
ciety. It deserves to be added, Uiat in a. 
state disturbed by licentiousness, there is- 
an ANIMATION which is favourable to the-- 
human mind, and puts it upon exerting its- 
powers ; but in a state habituated lo despo- 
tism, all is still and torpid. A dark andl 
savage tyranny stifles every effort of ge- 
nius, and the mind loses all its spirit an(£ 
dignity." 

Heaven grant, that in guarding against %. 
fever, we fall not into a palsy ! 

Section X. 

When Human Life u held cheapy it iir 
a Symptinn of a prevoiliMg Spirit of^ 
Despotism, 

INHERE is nothing which I can so re- 
^ luctantly pardon in the great ones oF 
this world, as the little value ihey entertaiw/ 
for the life of a man. Property^ if seizedt 
or lost, may be restored ; and without pro- 

f>erty, man may enjoy a thousand delight- 
ill pleasures of existence. The sun shines^ . 
as vmrmly on the poor as on the rich ; and . 
the gale of health breathes its balsam into^^ 
the cottage casement on the heath, no less* 
sweetly and salubriously than into the poi**- 
tals of the palace.. But can the lords of 
this world, who are so lavish of the lives ofT 
their inferiors, with all their boasted power'^ 
give the cold heart to beat again, or relume 
the light of the eye once dimmed by th^ 
shades of death ? Accursfed despots, shew^ 
me your authority for taking away thf^ 
which ye never gave, and cannot give; for- 
undoing the work of God, and extinguish* 
ing the lamp of life which was illuminated 
with a ray from heaven ! Where is your: 
charter to privilege niurder? You do thfe - 
work of Satan, who was a destroyer; and" 
your right, if you possess any, must bave-r 
originated from tlie father of mischief and? 
misery. ' f 

There is nothing so precious as the Hib 
of a man. A philosopher of antiquity, wfao^ 
possessed not the religion of philanthropy^ 
who knew not that man came from hea- 
ven, and is to return thither; who never- 
heard the doctrine authenticated, that mark 
is favoured with a cominunication bf thet 
divine nature by the holy Spirit of 0ow j. 
ye^, under all these disadvantages, m^li-^ 
tained fha^, homo est res sacra, that eveiy 
HDUin CRBATI7RE 18 COKSECaATED^ t«fe 
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God, and therefore inviolable by his fellow 
man, without profanation. All the gold of 
Ophir, all the gems of Golconda, cannot 
buy a jingle life, nor pay for its loss. It is 
above all price. 

Yet take a view of the world, and you 
will immediately bo led to conclude, that 
scarcely any thing is viler than human life. 
Crimes which have very little moral evil, if 
any, and which therefore cannot incur the 
vengeance of a just and merciful Deity, are 

funished with death at a human tribunal, 
mean state crimes; such actions, conduct,^ 
speeches, as are made crimes by despots, 
but are not recognized as such in the oeca- 
logue ; such as may proceed from the 
purest and most virtuous principle, from 
the most enlarged benevolence, from wis- 
dom and unanccted patriotism ; such as 
proceed from mere warmth of temper, 
neither intending nor accomplishing any 
miscnief ; the mere effects of error, as 
innocent too in its consequences as its ori- 
gm. But the despot is oltended or fright- 
ened ; for guilt trembles at the least alarm, 
and nothing but the blood of the accused 
C%n expiate the offence. 

Yet numerous as are the innocent victims 
of the tribunal, where to offend the state is 
the greatestabomination that man can com- 
mit, they are lost and disappear when com- 
pared to the myriads sacrificed to the 
demon of war. Despotism delights in war. 
It is its element. As the bull knows, by 
instinct, that his strength is in bis horns, 
and the eagle trusts in his talons ; so the 
despot feels his puissance most, when sur- 
rounded by his soldiery arrayed for battle. 
With the sword in his hand, and his artil- 
lery around him, he rejoices in his niight, ^ 
and glories in his greatness. Blood must 
mark his path ; and his triumph is incom- 
plete, till death and destruction stalk over 
the land, the harbingers of his triumphant 
cavalcade. 

We hear much of necessary wars ; but 
it is certainly true, that a real, absolute^ 
unavoidable necessity for war, such as alone 
can render it just, has seldom occurred in 
the history of man. The pride, the wanton 
cruelty of absolute princes, caring nothing 
for human life, have in all ages, without 
the least necessity, involved tne world in 
war; and therefore it is the common cause 
of all mankind to abolish absolute power ; 
and to discourage, by every lawful means, 
the spirit that leads to any degree of it No 
individual, however good, is fit to be trusted 
with so dangerous a aeposit. His soodness 
• may be corrupted by the magnitu& of the 
•trust; and it is the nature of power, un- 
controlled by fear or law, to vitiate the best 
dispositions. He who would have shud- 
dered to spill a drop of blood, in a iiostile 
contest las a private man, shall deluge whole 



provinces, as an absolute prince^ and laugC 
over the subjugated plains which he baa 
fertilized with human gore. 

What are the chief considerations ^tfa 
such men, previously to going to war, and 
at its conclusion ? Evidently the cxpence 
of MONEY. Little is said or thought of the 
lives lost, or devoted to be lost, except as 
matters of pecuniary value. ' Humauity^ 
indeed, weeps in silence and solitude, in 
the sequestered shade of private life ; but 
is a single tear shed in courts, ^nd camps, 
and cabinets! When men hidi in com* 
mand, men of fortune and family, fall, 
their deeds are blazoned, and they figure in 
history ; but who save the poor widow and 
the orphan enquire after the veiy names of 
the rank and iile ? There they fie, a mass 
of human flesh, not so much regretted by 
the despots as the horses they rode, or the 
arms they bore. While ships often go'down 
to the bottom, struck by the iron m under- 
bolts of war, and not a life is saved ; the 
national loss is estimated by the despot, 
according to the weight of metal wasted, 
and Uie magnitude and expence of the 
wooden castle. 

Ploratur lachi^mis amissa pecuma veris ! 

Jov. I 

God, we read, made, man in his own 
image ; and our Saviour taught us that he 
was the heir of immortality. God noade 
no distinction of persons; but behold a 
being, born to a sceptre, though a poor, 
puny, shivering mortal like ihe rest, pre- 
sumes to sell, and let out for hire, these 
images of God, to do the work of butchers, 
in any cause, and for any paymaster, on 
any number of unoffending felJow-creaturcs, 
who are standing up in defence of their 
hearths, their altars, their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their liberty. Great numbers of 
men trained to the trade of human butchery 
are constantly ready to be let to hire, to 
cavry on the work of despotism, and to sup- 
|)ort, by the money they earn in this hellish 
employment, the luxurious vices of the 
wretch wlw calls them his property. Can 
that state of human affairs be right and 
proper, which permits a miscreant, scarcely 
worthy the name of a man, sunk in eSi- 
minacy, the slave of vice» often the most 
abominable kind of vice, ignorant and illv 
terate, debilitated with disease, weak io 
body as in mind, to have such domiBion of 
^himdieds of thousands, his superiora by 
nature, as to let them out for pay, to murder 
. the innocent stranger in cold blood ? 

Though, in free countries and limited 
monarchies, such atrocious viUainv b never 
permitted, yet it becomes the fiiends of 
Uberty and niunanity to be on their goavd 
against the prevalence of any opimoDs and 
practices which depredate inaii» as man, 
and TiUfy human ufe. Mono caa tell tp 
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wlial enormous depravity small concessions 
may lead ; when the horror of crimes is 
gradually softened by the widved arts of 
proud intriguers, idolizing grandeur and 
trampling on poverty. 

What shall we think of the practice of' 
what is called crimping ? Is it to be allowed 
in a free country ? Are not men bought, 
inveigled, or forced by it, as if they were 
cattle, beasts of the field or the forest, and 
capable of becoming the propertif of the 

n chaser or the captor ? If a nation should 
old with patience such a practice in- 
creasing and encouraged by the great, would 
tiiere not be reason to suspect, that it had 
lost the spirit of freedom, and was preparing 
to submit its neck to the yoke of despotism? 
Is not an impressed sailor or a kicfnapped 
soldier one ot the images of God ? Is he not 
entitled to all the rights of nature, and the 
society of which he is a member? Does 
|>overty disfranchize a man, rob him of his 
rights, and render his life a commodity to 
be bought and sold, or thrown away, at the 
mil of a rich man, who is enabled to take 
advantage of his want, and add to the 
misfortune of indigence the curse of slavery ? 
Are a few pieces of silver to be allowed, 
iy connivance, if not by legal permission, 
IS the price of blood, when poverty, but 
not the will, consents to the sale ? 

Kven if BOXING were ever to become a 
jpectacle patronized by princes, and encou- 
raged by a people, there would be reason 
to fear lest nan, as man, had lost his value; 
lest life were estimated of little price ; and 
lest the spirit of despotism weic gradually 
insinuating itself into the community. 
There would be reason to fear lest times, 
like those of the latter Roman emperors, 
were returning, and that men might be 
kept like wild beasts, to be brought on the 
stage and fight for public diversion, and to 
l)e murdered for the evening's amusement 
3f fashionable lords and ladies, at an opera- 
liouse. 

The dignity of human nature, in despo- 
tical countries, is treated as a burlesque. 
A. man is less dignified than a pampered 
lorse, and his liie infinitely less valued. 
But in a land of liberty, like ours, every 
Dan should karn to venerate himself and 
lis neighbour, a$ a noble creature, depen- 
(cnt amy on God, on reason^ on law. Life, 
\uder such circumstances, ' is a pearl of 
;reat price,- EVery human beine, under 
uch circumdtaxiCes, is of equal value in the 
ight of 6oD. They, therefore, who, in 
K>nBequence of civil elevation, hold any 
nan*s life, cheap and vile, unless he has 
Qifeited his rights hy enormous crimes, 
iro gcdl^ of rebellion ag^st Gop, and 
(light to De hunted out or to<net^ ; as the 
vMf once the native of Enelanas forest»^ 
fas extemiitiated from the iuand. 
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Indifference of the middle and lower 
Classes of the J^&ovle to public Af-^ 
fairs, highly favourable to the j^ 
croachments of the Tory Principle^ 
and therefore to the Spirit of De-* 
spotism. 

''I HE opinion, that the majority of the 

PEOPLE have no concern in political dis- ' 
quisitions, is at once insulting and injuri- 
ous. They who maintain it, evidently 
mean to make a separation in the minds of 
men, between the government and the 
nation. It is insulting to the nation, as it 
insinuates that they are either incapable or 
unworthy of interfering ; and it is injurious 
to the government and the whole com- 
munity, as it renders that power, which 
ought to be an object of love an object'of 
terror and jealousy. 

Such an opinion is fit only for a country 
subject to absolute power, and in which the 

{)eople, considered only as conquered slaves, 
lold their lives and all their enjoyments at 
the will of the conqueror. As it originates 
in despotic principles, so it tends to produce 
and diffuse them. 

As to* the intellectual abilities of the 
people, it is certain that some of the ablest 
statesmen, lawgivers, and men of business^ 
have originatecl from that order which is 
called plebeian. There is a singular vigour 
of mind, as well as of body, in men who 
have been placed out of the reach of luxurj 
and corruption by their poor or obscure 
condition; and when this, vigour of mind 
has been improved by a competent educa^ 
tion, an,d subsequent opportunities of ex- 
perience and observation, it has led to very 
high 'degrees of mental excellence. Ple- 
beians have arrived at the very first rank 
in all arts and sciences; and there is 
nothing in politics so peculiarly abstruse or 
recondite, as to be incomprehensible by in- 
tellects that have penetrated into the pri>- 
foimdest depths of philosophy. 

As to the right of the people to thinly 
let him who denies it, deny at the same 
time their right to breathe. They can no 
more avoid thinking than breathing. Goix 
formed them to do both ; and though states* 
men often act as if they wished to oppose 
the will of the Deit^, yet happily they want 
the power. And smce men must think, is 
it possible to prevent them from thinking 
of the government? upon the right con- 
duct of which depend their libeirty, tiieir 
property, and their lives; It is tlxeir duty 
to watcn over the possessors of power, lest 
they should be prevented, by th6 encroach- 
ioig nature of power^ from leaving to their 
posterity Uiat freedom which they ii^erit- 
ed: a natural right^ prtserved from tba^ 
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oppressor's infringement by the blood of tlie eye of inquiry. If tenants uttef « 



their virtuous ancestors. 

But such is the effect of political artifice^ 
tinder the management of court sycophants, 
that the middle ranks of people are taueht 
to believe, that they ought not to trouble 
tJiemselves with affairs of state. They are 
taught to think that a certsun set of men 
come into the world like demigods, pos- 
sessed { " ' * 
abilities 



sentiment in public, adverse to the courtly 
opinions of the ^eat man, who is looking 
up to a minister for a douceur for himself 
his sons, his natural sons, or his nephews^ 
or cousins, the beneficial lease will nut be 
renewed at its expiration. What has such 
a fellow to do with politics? Fine timw, 
indeed, when rustics dare to have an opi- 
of right, power, and intellectual nion on the possibililty of avoiding a war, 
;, to rule the earth, as God rules the which a minister has declared unavoidable ! 



universe, without control. They are taught 
to believe that free inquiry and manly re- 
monstrance are the sin of sedition. They 
are taught to believe, that they are to 
labour by the sweat of their brow to get 
money for the taxes : and when they have 
paid them, to go to work again for more, to 
pay the next demand without a murmur. 
Their children may starve : they may be 
obliged to shut out the light of heaven, and 
the common air which the beasts on the 
waste enjoy ; they may be prevented from 
purchasing the means of artificial light in 
. ttie absence of natural: they may be dis- 
abled from procuring a draught of whole- 
some and refreshing beverage after the 
day's labour which has raised the money to 
pay the tax : they may not be able to buy 
the materials for cleanliness uf their per- 
sons, when defiled by the same labour ; yet 
they must acquiesce in total silence. They 
must read no obnoxious papers or pamphlets, 
and they must not utter a complaint, at the 
house where they are compelled to go for 
refreshment, which the tax prevents them 
iVom enjoying at home with their little ones. 
Yet they have nothing to do with public 
affairs : and if they shew the least tendency 
to inquiry or opposition, they suflfer a double 

Imnishment, first, from their lordly land- 
brd and employer, and secondly, from pro- 
secution for turbulence and sedition. 

The legal punishments attending the 
expression of discontent, by any overt-^ct, 
are so severe, and the ill-grounded terrors 
of them so artfully disseminated, that 
rather than incur Qie least danger, they 
submit in silence to the hardest oppression. 
' Even the middle ranks are terrified into 
a tame and silent acquiescence. They 
leam to consider politics as a dangerous 
subject, not to be touched without hazard 



A thousand modes of harassing and em* 
barrassing the subordinate neighbour, who 
dares think for himself, are practised bj 
the slavish rich man, who, possessing 
enough to maintain a thousand poor fami- 
lies, IS yet greedily rasping at a place or a 
pension ; or, if he be too opulent to think 
of such addition, which is seldom the casc^ 
still views with eager eye and panting heart, 
at least a baronetage, and perhaps a coro- 
net, glittering on high with irresistiLfe 
brilliancy. - 

Gross ignorance, unmanly fear of punish- 
ment, and obsequiousness to overgroini 
aristocrats, at once servile and tyrannic, 
operate in conjunction to prevent the midillc 
and lower ranks from attending to the con- 
cerns of the community, of which thcyar^ 
very important members : contributing !« 
its support by their personal exertions, theii 
consumption of taxed commodities, and th(i 
payment of imposts. 

There is also an haljitual indolence wbicb 
prevents many from concerning themsehes 
with any thing but that which immediately 
affects their pecuniary interest. Such p<i^ 
sons would oe content to live under ih« 
Grand Seignior, so long as they mieht eat 
drink, and sleep in peace. But such muat 
never be the prevailing sentiment of i 
people, whose ancestors nave left them tl4 
inheritance of liberty, as an estate unalicD* 
able, and of more value than the mines d 
Peru. Such indolence is treachery to pos* 
terity ; it is abase and cowardly dcrclictioi 
of a trust, which they who confided it an 
prevented by death ^om guarding or witlv 
drawing. I 

The middle and lower ranks, too num^ 
rous to be bribed by a minister, and almui 
out of the reach of court corruption, co» 
stitute the best bulwarks of liberty. Tt)d 



of liberty or life. They shrink therefore are a natural and most efficacious check i 



from the subject. They will neither read 
nor converse upon it. They pay their con- 
tribution to a war, and tabe a minister's 
word that it is just and necessary. Better 
part with a little money patiently, since 
part with it we must, say they, uan by 
earing to investigate &e causes or conduct 
of public measures, risk a prison or a gibbet. 
Great and opulent landholders often ex- 
ercise a despotism in their petty dominions, 
which stifies the voice of trutbA aod blinds 



the strides of power. They ought theref"^ 
to know their consequence, and to pres^r^ 
it with imwinking vigilvice. They havf ( 
stake, as it is called, a most imports^ 
stake, in the country. Let not the ovd 
grown rich only pretend to have a stake! 
Uie country, and claim iVom it an exclu>ii 

Srivileee to regard its concerns. The m 
le ramcs have their native freedtw) to p 
serve; their birthright to protect from 4 
dangerous attacks of enormotas and of^ 
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)eanng afiBuence. Inasmuch as liberty and 
lecurity are more conducive to happiness 
ban excessive riches^ it must be allowed^ 
hat the poor man's stake in the coimtry, is 
ts great as the rich man*s. If he should 
Ode this stake, his poverty, which was con- 
loied hy the consciousness of his liberty and 
iocurity becomes an evil infinite!;^ ag^ra^ 
rated. He has nothing left to delencfnim 
&'om the oppressor's wrong and the proud 
nan's contumely. He may soon degenerate 
to a beast of burthen : for the mind sinks 
m{\i the slavery of the condition- But 
irhile a man feels that he is free, and fills a 
•expectable rank, as a freeman, in the com- 
cnunity, he walks with upright port, con- 
iciuus, even in ra^s, of comoarativt dignity. 
While the middle and lower ranks ac- 

Siaint themselves with their rights, they 
lould also impress on their minds a sense 
>f their duties, and return obedience and 
dlegiance for protection. 

To perform the part of good members of 
he community, Uieir understandings must 
K duly enlightened, and thev must be en- 
x>uraged, rather than forbidden, to give a 
rlose attention to all public transactions. 
Disagreements in private life are often 
aatly called misunderstandings. It is 
hrou^ want of clear conceptions, that 
'euds and animosities frequently happen in 
)ublic. The many are not so mad as they 
irc represented. They act honestly and 
jealously ^according to their knowledge. 
$ive them fair and full information, and 
hey will do the thing that is right, in con- 
ieouence of it. But nothing more gene- 
"aliy, and jusdy oifends them, than an 
ittempt to conceal or distort facts which 
x>ncern them ; an attempt to render them 
he dupes of interested ambition, planning 
ts own elevation on the ruins of their in- 
Icpendence. 

I wish, as a friend to peace, and an ene- 
ny to all tumultuary and riotous proceed- 
ngs, that the mass of the people should 
mderstimd the constitution, and know, 
hat redress of grievances is to be sought, 
iid obtained by appeals to the law ; by ap- 
^Is to reason ; without appealing except 
n cases of the very last necessity, which 
eldom occur, to the arm of violence. I 
dvise them patientiy to bear, while there is 
bt a hope of melioration, even flagrant 
buses, if no other mode of redress appears, 
)r the present, but convulsion. I would 
short them not to fly from the despotism 
P an administration, to the despotism 
f an enraged populace. I would have 
lem value me life, the tranquillity, tiie pro- 
erty, of the rich and great, as well as those 
f tKe poor and obscure. I would wish them 
) labour at promoting human happiness in 
U ranks, and be assured, that happiness, 
1(0 heaitli, is not to be enjoyed in a fever« 



To accomplish these ends, I think top 
much pains cannot be bestowed in teacbinjr , 
them to understand the true nature of civjj 
liberty ; and in demonstrating to them, that 
it is iqjured by all excesses, whether the 
excesses orifi;inate in courts or cottages. 

And surely those men are neither friends 
to their country nor to human nature, who^ 
for the sake of keeping down the lower 
orders, would object to teaching the people 
the value of a pure representation, free 5u^ 
frage. a free press, ana trial by jury. 'These 
are the things that are most likely to en- 
dear the constitution to them, to render 
them truly loyal, chearfully obedient, and 
zealously peaceable. 

It is not the delusive publications of io- 
terested and sycophantic associators which 
can produce this valuable purpose. Writ- 
ings so evidentiy partial persuade none but 
those that arc already persuaded ; and de- 
ceive none but those that are willing to be 
deceived. Truth only will have weight 
with the ereat body of the people, who 
have nothing to hope from ministerial 
favour, or to fear, while the constitutioa 
is unimpaired, from ministerial displeasure. 

Let tne people then be at liber^, unio- 
terrupted by persons actuated by tory and 
high prerogative principles, to study poli- 
tics, to read pamphlets, and to debate, if 
they choose it, in societies. The more tbejr 
know of a good constitution and a good 
administration, the better they will behave. 
Ministry need not hire newspapers, or em- 
ploy spies. Let them build their confidence 
m truth and justice, and the enlightened 
people will constitute its firmest buttress. 
Let it never be said, that the people have 
nothing to do with politics, lest it should 
be inferred, that sucn politics have no re- 
gard to tiie people. 

Section XII. 

Jlie despotic Spirit is inclined to dt*^ 
courage Commerce^ /is unfavourabk 
to its Purposes. 

1 S man a reasonable creature? Is he then 
* most perfect and happy, when his coa- 
duct is regulated by reabon? If so, then 
the boasted age of chiva*lry was an age of 
folly, madness, and misery. It was an age 
in which a romantic imagination triumphed 
by force over the plainest and strongest de- 
cisions of common sense. It was an age in. 
whidi pride and wanton insolence trampled 
on the rights and happiness of human na- 
ture. To express my idea of it in a word, 
it was an age of quixotism, in which Eu- 
rope appeared as one tast country of bedla- 
mites. Yet, wonderful to relate, n\en hxue 
lately arisen, pretending to extraordinary 
degrees of the distinctive faculty of roan» 
professing the most unbounded philan^- 
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thropy, but at the same time regretting that 
the age of chivalry is no more. 

The truth is, the spirit of chivalry was 
highly fayourable to the spirit of despotism. 
Every feudal baron was a petty tyrant, 
little differing from the chieftam of banditti. 
They were absolute sovereigns over their 
vassals. Their castles were fortified palaces, 
from which they issued, regardless of 
government or law, like lions or tigers from 
Sieir dens, to deform the land wiih blood" 
and devastation. What was the situation 
of the People, the million, in those days of 
mischievous folly ? It was scarcely better 
than that of the negroes in the islands of 
America. And are these times to be rc- 

f retted in the present day ? Yes, certainly, 
y those who pine at seeing the condition 
of the multitude meliorateo, and who con- 
sider the unfortunate part of their fellow- 
creatures as a herd of swine. 

At this period of English history, slaves, 
natives of England, were bought and sold 
on English ground, just in the same man- 
ner as the negroes in Africa. One of the 
chief articles of export from England, in 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons, was the 
■Slave. Slaves were always appendant to 
manors, like the stock of cattle on a farm. 
They were attached to the soil, and were 
conveyed or descended with the estate, 
under the name of villains regardant, gleba 
cdscriptitii. They were never considered as 
citizens ; they had no vote, no rights ; and 
were in every respect, in the eye of the 
great men who possessed them, like goods, 
chattels, and beasts of burden. 

As honest labour was considered as 
SLAVISH, so also was every kind of Trade. 
The only class esteemed, was that which we 
should now call Gentlemen or Esquires. 
And what was their employment? De- 
struction of their fellow-creatures. They 
neither toiled nor spun; but they wielded 
the sword, and shea blood under the ban- 
ners of their chief, whenever he thought 
proper to wage war with an unoffenduig 
neighbour. They were, however, honour- 
able men; all, all honourable men. But 
honour will not fill the belly, nor clothe the 
back; and pride was obliged to stoop for 
food, raiment, dwellings, and all the com- 
forts and accommodations of life, to the 
villain and vassal ; who were exactly in the 
rank occupied by modern tradesmen, me- 
chanics, and artisans. The Gentleman of 
those days availed himself of their labour 
and ingenuity, and then despised them. 
The Gentlemen of modern days, who ad- 
mire the age of chivalry, and who adopt 
tory and arbitrary principles, would be glad 
to consider this useful and ingenious class 
of citizens in the same light. " Ferish our 
commerce, live our constitution. Perish 
the loom, the plough, the hammer, the 



axe; but flourish the sword. Sink tfa| 
merchant ship, but let the man of war 
ride on the waves in all her glory." 

Such sentiments resemble those of the 
feudal barons, the most despotic Gf/Ntlem eh 
that ever disgraced human nature. The 
old feudal barons, however, could not al- 
ways find employment for the sword at 
home ; and Peter the monk told them the]f 
would be rewarded in heaven by wagioi 
war on Palestine. They embarked wij 
the blessings of the Pope on the banners. 
It was a fortunate event for the despised 
vassals who were left at home. Both coin- 
raerce and liberty are greatly indebted to 
the crusades for their subsequent flourish- 
ing state. In the absence ot the tyrants, 
the tradesmen and artisans exercised tiierr 
art and industry on their own account, and 
gradually acquired a degree of indepcu- 
aencc. Many of the barons never returad 
to oppress them. Many returned, greatij 
injured in strength, spirit, and property, 
Consequently they lost their power. Char- 
ters were now sold or granted, and Com- 
merce lifted up her front in defiance ol 
Pride, that, looking down from her castle 
on the ship and manufacturer, despised ho 
lowly occupation, while she envied ha 
opulence. The country was enriched bj 
arts which the nobles deemed vile. Thi 
mass of the people acquired property, ao! 
with it, power and independence. Tht 
tyranny of the feudal system, and the nob- 
sense of chivalry, which endeavoured « 
create a fantastic merit, independent d 
virtue and utilty, soon vanished when tbf 
human mind was at liberty to think for it 
self; and men were emboldened to at 
freely by a consciousness of possessii.; 
skill and property. 

But while the human heart is subject d 
pride, and fond of power, the spirit of t\ 
ranny, which actuated the old barons u 
feudal times, will manifest itself, in soiu 
mode or degree, whenever onportuniie 
occur. Commerce was despised uuder d> 
late * monarchy in France; and coiiimcriLC 
we have reason to think, is looked upo( 
with a jealous eye in England, by the* 
who are violently attached to scnseld 
grandeur. 

Men of this description are averse l 
commerce, not only from pride, but froc 
policy. They see commerce enrichiugan 
exalting plebeians to a rank in socii- 
equal to their own; and often furnishiv 
the nieans of luxurious enjoyment ^ 
splendour, which they themselves, wiihi 
tne pride of birth and the presumption j 
office, cannot support. Though a war nu 
injure trade, ana ruin manufacturing tova 
yet it is eagerly engaged in, if it graiioi 
the revenge of courts, and the pndc « 
nobles. Its ill effects on commerce may t 
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% recommendation of it to those who ex* 
claim, ** Perish commercCf live our comtku' 
lion." It reduces that aspiring greatness 
of ^e merchant, which treads on the heels 
of the grandee, and overtops htm. It 
bleeds the body which appears in the eyes 
of the great to shew symptoms of plethora. 
It clips the wings which seem ready to 
emulate the flight of the eagle. It lops 
the tree which gives umbrage by its shadow. 
The favourers of absolute power would 
have a nation of gentlemen soldief^, of 
courtiers, and of titled noblemen ; and they 
view with pain, a nation of gentlemen mer- 
chants, of men independent both in spirit 
and fortune, enlightened b^ education, im- 
proved by experience, enriched by virtues 
and useful exertion, possessing principles 
of honour founded on honesty, and there- 
fore quite as scrupulous and nice as if they 
had been bred in idleness, bloated with the 
pride of ancestry, tyraxmically imperious 
over the active classes, and at the same 
time abject slaves to courtly fashion. 

But, as in a commercial nation, it is im- 
possible to prevent men of this description 
from sometimes acquiring princely fortunes, 
it becomes a very desirs£lc object, among 
the politicians attached to arbitrary power, 
to corrupt the principal commercial houses, 
by raising in them the spirit of vanity and 
ambition. They have already acquired 
money more than sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of aggrandizement. The next object 
IS honour ; that is, a title. A baronetage is 
a charming lure to the whole family. Any 
fevour^ incked, from the court is a feather. 
A title is now and tlien judiciously bestow- 
ed. This operates on the rising race, and 
teaches them to undervalue their indepen- 
dence in competitiou with the smile of a 
minister. The minister, indeed, has means 
of gratifying the avarice as well as the 
vanity of the commercial order. Contracts 
are delicious douceurs to the aspiring 
truder : they not only enrich, but leSd to a 
oonnexion with the powers that be, and 
pave with gold the road of ambition. 

But the sun of Tory favour which irra- 
diates the tops of the mounta'm, seldom 
leaches the vale. The millions of humbler 
adventurers in commerce and manufac- 
ture, who are enriching their country, and 
accommodating human life, in ten thou- 
sand modes that require both virtue and 
skill, are viewed by the promoters of arbi- 
trary power with sovereign contempt. The 
truth IS, that most of these, notwithstand- 
ing the disdain with which they are treated, 
are some of tlie most independent mem- 
bers of the community. They constitute a 
very large portion of the middle rank. 
They are a firm phalanx, and commonly 
enlisted on the side of liber^. They can 
scarcely be otherwise; for they have little 



to hope or fear from those who call them*'' 
selves their superiors. They perform a 
work, or vend a commodity, equivalent to^ 
the compensation they receive ; and owe no 
obligation beyond that which civility or 
benevolence, towards those with whom they 
negociate^ imposes. The cmtomer applies 
to them for his own convenience. . It they 
be fair traders they vend their, wares at ther 
market price; and if one will not accede ta 
it, they wait patiently for another offer. 
They do not think themselves bound to 
make any unmanly submissieus to thos» 
who deal with them for their own advan*^ 
tage. 

A numerous body of men like these, pos-^ 
sessing, in the aggregate, a vast property^ 
and, consequently, if tney could act in con*- 
dert^ a vast power also, cannot but be axk 
object of uneasiness to the copartners in a; 
proud aristocracy, wishios to engross tc^ 
themselves the whole wond, with sUl its* 
pleasures, honours, emoluments, and rights* 
As they cannot destroy this body, their 
next endeavour is to vilify it, to render 
it insi^iiicant, to discourage its attentioi:^ 
to public affairs, to lessen its profits, and td» 
em harass its operations, by taxes on its most' 
vendible productioos. Tney would gladly 
render a tradesman as contemptible urn 
England as it was in France before the re** 
volution. In France, we all know, undecr 
its despotic kings, no virtue, no merit, no 
services to the public or mankind, coul^ 
wipe off the filthy stain fixed on the charac*- 
ter by merchandize. The poorest, most; 
viilanous and vicious idiot, who partook of 
noblesse, would have been esteemed, im 
that unhappy period, infinitely superior to 3^ 
Gresham, a Barnard, or a Skinner. 

My purpose in these remarks is to ex- 
hort the mercantile order to preserve their 
independence, by preserving a just sense oJ* 
their own dignity. I see with pain ancb 
alarm the first men in a great city, the? 
metropolis of the world, whose merchantst 
are princes, crowding with slavish submis-^ 
, sion to the minister of the day, seconding; 
all his artful purposes in a corporation^ 
calling out the military on the slightest: 
occasion, at once to overawe the multitude,, 
and at the same time to annihilate their owa> 
civil and constitutional authority. If they 
would but preserve their independence, ancfe 
retain a due attachment to the people, and 
the rights of their fellow-citizens, their 
power and consequence would be infinitely 
augmented, and the very minister who 
buys or cajoles them would hold them int 
high estimation. Ultimately, perliaps,. 
their present sordid views might be accom- 
plished with greater success; as they cer- 
tainly would be, if accomplished at all, with 
niore honour and satisfaction. 

Instead of separating their interests^ I 
E 
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would say, let our commerce and our con- 
stitMtion ever floun^' togetlier. Certaia I. 
^), that a fioun$hing commerce, by gjivioff 
power and c^sequenoe to the middle aod 
ipwer raoks of the people, tends more 
than all the military associations to pre- 
i3^rv« the genuine spirit of the constitution. 

Section XIII. 

!3[%e Spirit of Despotism displaying it". 

' self in private tife^ and proceeding 

iltenoe to avail itself of the Church 

and the MiHtary, 
I^^ANY who enjoy the great advantages 
^4 oi distinguislied rank and enormous 
'healthy either hereditary or acquired, not 
•contented with those ad vantiaees, seem^ by 
itheir behaviour, to envy the less fortunate 
<>f their species the little happiness they re- 
tain in their humble sphere. Unsatisfied 
^th the elevation which their birth or for- 
tune has given them, they wish to trample 
>4i& their inferiors, and to force them still 
lower in society. Base pride 1 sordid greedi- 
ness of wretches, who, notwithstanding 
they are gratified with all external splen- 
•dour, and pampered, even to loathing, with 
filen^ of all good things, yet insult those 
"who minister to their luxuries, and who 
i^iowever deserving by virtue all that the 
others possess by chance) sit down with a 
Iwe competence, and often in want of real 
^necessaries, food, raiment, and habitation. 

The insolence of many among the great, 
^iio possess neither knowledge nor virtue, 
«k>r any quality useful to mankind, and the 
<ontempt with which they look down upon 
^en, wnom> though both virtuous and use> 
ful. they call their inferiors, excites the 
"honest indignation of all who can think and 
€eel, and who are remote from the sphere 
•<ii corrupting influence. The natural sen- 
:sations of an honest heart revolt £^ainst it. 
Xi is not only most highly culpable in a 
amoral view, but extremely dangerous in a 
political. It arises from tlie genuine spirit 
of despotism, and if not checked by the 
people, must lead to its universal prevalence. 
I^xxcti a spirit would allow no rights to the 
poor, but those which cannot be taken 
•away^ such as the swine possess; the rights 
of mere animal nature. Such a spirit hates 
the people, and would gladly annihilate all 
of them, but those who administer to pride 
.and luxury, either as menial servants, de- 
pendent tradesmen or mechanics, or com- 
mon soldiers, ready to shed their own and 
others blood for a morsel of bread. 

Even the beasts arc held in higher ho- 
nour by many aristocrati than the poor peo- 
ple in their vicinage. Dogs and horses are 
ted, lodged, nay, the horses sometimes 
clothed sumptuously; while the poor la* 
bourers in the cot on the side of tne com- 
mon^ are starredy ticarcely sheltered by 



their roofs, and almost naked. As you 
ride by the spleadid palace and extensive 
nark of some inheritor of overgrown opu- 
Jenqe, some fortunate adventurer, soma 
favoured contractor, pensioner, or placeman, 
you heboid stables and dog-kennels erected 
in a stile of magnificence ; extenially grand, 
and internally commodious. The dogs 
and horses are waited on by men appointed 
for the purpose, and more amplv paid than 
the li^urer, who rises early and late takes 
rest, in the work •f agriculture or mani>- 
facture^ After viewius tbe magnificent 
sables, proceed a little rarther, and you sec, 
on the road-side, and in the village, wretch* 
ed hou.<;esi, without glass in the windows; 
the poor labourer, his wife, and children ia 
rags ; scarcely able to procure the smallest 
fire in the coldest weather, threatened mik 
prosecution if they pick up sticks in the 
park ; and, if they refuse to endure extrcow 
cold and hunger, in danger of being hanged, 
and certain of imprisonment. The great 
man, who spends much of his time ia 
the stable and kennel, and who caresses 
the horses and dogs, condescends not to 
enter the cottages. He receives the lowly 
obeisance of the inhabitants without retun^ 
ing it. Look at yonder comer of his park, 
and you see a board with an inscription, 
threatening all who enter with iiAN>trap( 
and spring-guns. If, tempted by hunger, 
the poor man should venture to catch a 
hare or partridge, the horse-whip is threatei^ 
ed, and perhaps inflicted, in the first i» 
stance : and on a repetition of the atrocious 
crime, he and his whole familjr are turned 
out of their cottage ; happy if h'unself be 
not imprisoned, though tne bread of tfaa 
helpless depends on his liberty and lalxHir. 

This petty tyrant of a vilkge domain 
shall, nevertheless, think himself entitled 
to represent the next borough in parliament* 
What can be expected from such a wretch, 
but that he should be as servilely mean and 
obsequious to a minister, as he is cruel and 
unieelingin his behaviour to the poor of his 
vicinity? He has shewn already the di^ 
sitions of a Nero and Domitian in mioM^ 
ture; and if he could obtsuu a throne, his 
sceptre would be a rod of iron. lie would 
be mclined to consider all the people as a 
tribe of POACHERS. 

If no considerable district of a couDtzf 
be without such overbearing despots; if 
they are viewed witliout abhorrence, and 
considered as assuming only the commiA 
privileges of country gentlemen ; if suck 
men, availing themselves c^ a corrupt siap 
of representation, often procure a snare m 
the legislature; is not tiiat ooimtrr, if 
there to such an one, in danger of beio; 
overrun with the spirit of despotism ? Ar« 
not the YEOM AMB.Y, who are usually tenants 
of these lordly MimrodS| likely to be ia* 
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flueoced by them, through fear of losing 
their fkrms, in their votes, and in all ther 
sentiments and conduct? And will not 
Liberty lose tome of her ablest, as the^ 
vere probably among her sincerest and 
manliest, defenders, when the yeomanry 
desert her banners? 

Among all that descrfjption of persons 
ytfho have been lately called Aristocrats, 
proud and selfish in their nature, Tories 
and Jacobites in their political principles, it 
is obvious to remark the most haughty, 
overbearing msmners in the transactions of 
common life, in their domestic arrange- 
ments^ in their pleasurable excursions, their 
visits^ their conversation, and general in- 
tercourse. In all these, their grand object 
is to keep the vulgar, under which appel- 
lation tliey comprehend many truly, though 
not nominally, noble, at a distance. They 
form a little world of their own, and entitle 
it^ the circles <ffashum. Folly and vanity 
govern this little world with despotic rule; 
and virtue, learning, usefulness, have no 
claim to admission into it. Pride, servility 
to courts, and a mutual though tacit agree- 
'ment to treat the people with contempt, are 
among the principal recommendations to it. 
The grand secret of i(& constitution is to 
claim dignit^r, distinction, power, and place, 
exclusively, without the painful labour of 
deserving either by personal merit, or by 
aervices to the commonwealth. 

These people push themselves fon^rd 
to notice at all public places. Though 
they contribute no more than others to me 
support of such places, (fortiiey are sordidly 
parsimonionSf) yet they claim a right to 
dictate every regulation. Countenanced 
by each other, th^ assume at theatres a 
bold behaviour, such as argues a sovereign 
contempt of the canttilie. They talk loud, 
they laugh loud, they applaud each odier's 
wit, they strut with airs of perfect self-com- 
placency; but would not be supposed to 
cast an eye at the inferior crowd, whose 
admiration they are at the same time court- 
^Si ^y every silly efibrt of pragmatical 
vanity. They cannot live long at home. 
Ko; they must have the eyes of the v^ry 
people whom they affect to despise, x^on. 
stfflitly upon their persons, their coaches, 
their liveiy servants; or else wealth loses 
its power to gratify, and grandeur i^ no bet- 
ter than insi^ificance. 

Nothing nktters such persons more, than 
to have a number of tiieir felfow-creattrres 
engaged as servants about their persons, 
witn nothing to do, or with such employ- 
ments as a man, properly so called, could 
not endure to have done by. another. It 
adds greatly to their happin^ess, if they can 
clothe these* «uperiliioii». . nuBiuala in very 
ia^ and. eostl^. f|ress^ .Bic. exceeding any 
Jjljing which the middle ^et independent 



ranks of the people can ^ther.afibrd or 
would choose to display They also Choose- 
that their footmen snotild . be handsome in* 
their persons, as well as stmipttiously^ 
clad; the intention being to lead the Bp^e^ 
tator to exclaim, w)^en even the se^an^ 
are such respectable personages, '< havF - 
stupendously great mu^t be the lordlj 
master I *' 

A court, with aH its forms and finery, !»> 
the very element of such persons, iThey^ 
flutter about it like . butternies in the site- 
shine ; and happy he, who, in his way to 
it, excites the mbst admiration of his gaudy- 
coach and coat in the crowd of St. Jameses- 
street; that crowd, which nevertheless they 
scorn, through fear of pollution, to look ^t,. 
with eyes destined in a few minutes to en^ 
joy the beatific vision of royalty. But as sl 
court is their delight, no wonder that their 
sentiments on political matters are perfecdy 
courtier-like. They are for extending ther. 
powers and Brerogatives of royalty,, from a. 
selfish idea tnat they can recommend them— 
selves to the notice and patronage of courts^ 
by servile compliance, by riches and pomp; 
whereas the people would require personal, 
merit as the passport to their favour. They 
think the people have litde to bestow but: 
bare esteem, or such offices as are ho- 
nourable only in proportion as they tire wel^ 
or ill-discharged; such as require tirtues^ 
and abilities: whereas a court can bestow 
on its favourites, without requiring painfut^ 
virtues, ribbands, garters, stars, and titles^, 
all vdiich gratify superfidal minds by dieir 
external finery ana distinction,, indepen- 
dently of any idea that they are, or s^uid 
be, the public rewards of long and faraifiil 
services, in promoting the welfare of the: 
community, and the happiness x>f the hu- 
man race. 

To form an adequate idea of die prohd' 
and frivolous minos of those who are in- 
tent on nothii% but aggrandizing them- 
selves by augmenting the power of coarts> 
and mifitsters, whose favour they seek with 
the most despicable meanness, it will .be- 
necessary to entertain right notions of the 

• court of Fiance, sgnd the manners of the 
noblesse, previously to ,the revolution, 
f The two great aims^' (says an observihsr 
French writer) " of tl» modem courtiers oF 
France, like some €)i another nation, were 
dm'qttU'wn, and the means of repairing the 
ruinous consequences of that dissipation to 
tiieir private fortunes. To obtain the for- 
mer end, diey pursued her through all the 
fantastical labyrinth of versatile tolly ; and 
to accomplish the latter, they startled at^o 
depmvity. or corruption which presented 
itself.^' Thus the greatest persoiias^j' in 

• the nation were most diBtt&guishabie 'for 
yicc'and ii{eaiuicfl»; the ^aoie o^^tct^vas 
toinduJjge m eveiy vain and every '^sei^ 
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'Sual gratification, and then to procure 
places and appointments, the profits of 
ndiich were to pay the expences of pride 
«nd debauchery. The financier robbed die 
people. The great (as they are abusively 
called) receivea the stolen goods; and the 
people, in return for t)ieir property thus ex- 
erted from them, were at once oppressed, 
plundered, and despised. If a nooleman, 
impoverished by his enormous vices and 
eiliyvanitv, married into a rich but plebeian 
'fiunily, they called this degrading con- 
coct, the taking dung to fertilize their 
•estates. At the same time, pollution as it 
"Was to marry the honest daughter of an 
lionest merchant, they prided themselves in 
choosing for niistretsei not only the lowest, 
l>ut.the most vicious persons, operandancers, 
^md actresses, notorious for prostitution. 
Such were many of the courtiers, the 
noblesse, and sticklers for arbitrary power, 
in France: and have there not appeared in 
<)ther nations, instances of similar conduct 
in |>ersons of similar rank, and similar 
fiolitical principles f 

^ In France, bishoprics were usually con- 
sidered as genteel provisions for the sons 
^f noble families. Itcligious considerations 
iiad little infiuence in the appointment of 
them. Learning was not a sufficient re- 
•commendation. Blood was the prime re- 
•quisite. If by chance a man, with every 
land of merit proper for that station, rose to 
« bishopric, without the recommendation of 
I>lood, he was despised by the fraternity, 
:ttnd called a bishop of fortunis. I have 
Aieard in England such men as Dr. Watson, 
«nd Dr. Porteus, and Dr. Seeker, with all 
'^mr learning, spoken of as men that must 
aiot think themselves of any political con- 
sequence ; as men who should be satisfied 
'^itn their goodfortune^ and not pretend to 
"vie with the Norths, and Cornwalltses, and 
^eppels. How would such men have 
-despised Jrsus Christ and the poor fi^er- 
«nenl yet they love bishoprics, so far as 
tbey contribute to secular pomp and parade. 

A similar spirit must produce similar con- 
duct. Therefore those who would not wish 
the manners of the French, as they existed 
i>efore the revolution, to prevail' in tfc^ir 
own coimtry, will check the spirit that 
^ives rise to such manners, by every ra<^ 
Clonal means of opposition to it. Th^t spi- 
rit and those manners at once supported the 
Crench -monarchy, and caused its abolition. 

Indeed, the overbearing manners of the 
Tories, or friends of arbitrary power, are 
«o dbgusting in private life to every man 
of sense andindependence, that they must 
be exploded, wherever sense and indepen- 
dence can pi[|evaii over the arts of syco- 
pbantism. The^ are no less offensive to 
Aumanity, and iiyuiious to all the sweet 
«l«ility of fodiA mtefeoune, than th^are 



to public liberty. Observe one of these 
persons, who swells to an unnatural size of 
self-conseauence, from die emptiness of hs 
head and the pride of his heart, entering s 
coffee-house or uublic room at a wateruig 
place. To shew nis contempt of all around 
nim, he begins whutling, or beating a tune 
with his fingers or with a stick on the table. 
He stands with his back to the fire,hokiin» 
up the skirts of his coat, protruding his lipi, 
picking his teeth, adjusting his cravat, sur« 
veying his buckles, and turning out hk 
knees or toes ; shewing, by every sign ha 
can think of, his own opinion of his owh 
importance, «nd his sovereign contempt 
for the company. Presently he calls the 
waiter with a loud voice and imperioa» 
tone. " Damn you. Sir, why don't yon 
bring me a paper ? " Then after strutting 
up and down two or three times, viewing 
himself in the glass, bowing through the 
window to a coach with coronets on thi 
sides, he hastily rushes out, shutting tb 
door with a sound that disturbs the whole 
room. Ue steps back a moment, ai^i 
having hallooed to the waiter — ** Has Siri 
John been here?** shuts the duor still I 
louder, and departs to the other rooms, tt) 
display the same airs of self-importance. 

Listen to him while he gives orders to 
his servants or workmen. His tone is a> 
imperious, you micht imagine them oe» 
groes, and himself a negro-driver. And 
happy, he thinks, would he be, if the Iaw9 
of this country would allow him to use tl» 
whip, at once, instead of wearing out his 
precious lungs on such low-bom wretchcL 
But as he dhra not use the whip, (sod 
indeed, he is Generally a coward as well as 
bully,) he makes up for it as well as he can, 
by threatening to use it on all occasions, 
whenever his will is not minutely and in- 
stantaneously executed. He urges the pro* 
priet^ of keeping these people at a distance; 
making them know their station, and pre^ 
serving his own dignity. Porters, hackney* 
coachmen, chairmen, whoever is so unlor* 
tunate as to be obliged, throueh pover^ 
and a low station, to minister to his luzuift 
are sure, at the same time, to be insulted 
by his insolence. He vo^g no more tkn 
others ; oftealess ; but he swears and calk 
najnes. In tnith, he considers this ordet 
of useful people, certainly respectable wbA 
honest, sober, and industrious, as not of tba 
same flesh and blood with himself, butlfr 
be ranked with the ass and the awine. 
— AnimoB aervorum et corpora ooitii 
Materia coostare putat, paribusque elcmaatttt 
** O Demens ! ita iervuM homo eat ?*** JoT' 

* Have aerranta aoiila ?— and are their bo^ 
then 
Of the aame fleah and blood as feotlenca ? 
Have aervaata tifhis ^in#ii to plead) Otiv 
TU nadneasthus to pfttmniM tin poor. 
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This proud pretender to superiority, this 
iDeskine slave of oourts, ana tyrant of his 
tousehoid, would monopolize not only all 
ihe luxuries of habitation, food, raiment, 
vehicles, attendants, but all notice, all re- 
spect, all consideration. The world was 
made for him, and such as he, to take their 
HiStime in it. His family, his children, his 
loitse, must all be kept m>m plebeian con- 
tamination. It is worth while to observe 
tbc fences of his premises, his hieh rails, 
^tes, the walls before hb house, the grim 
porter at his door, and the surly masdif, 
taught to hunt down the poor man and 
the stranger that sojourns near the magni- 
ficent psuace of selfish grandeur. The 
vrell-barred portals, however, fly open at 
the approach of lords and dukes ; and he 
bimself would lick the shoes of a king or 
prime minister, if such should for the »Eike 
[»r securing the influence of his wealth in 
parliament, condescend to enter his mansion. 

The aristocratical insolence is visible 
pphere one would least expect it ; where all 
ht partakers of this frail and mortal state 
ibould appear in a state of equality; even 
U church, in the immediate presence of 
Sim who made high and low, rich and 
M)or; and where the gilded and painted 
ornaments on the walls seem to mock the 
oily of all htunan pride. The pew of the 
;reat man is raised aoove the others, though 
Is elevation is an obstacle both to the eyes 
tod ears of those who are placed in its 
ricinity. It is furnished with curtains, 
idomed with linings, and accommodated 
rith cushions. Servants walk in his train, 
ipen the door of his luxurious seat, and 
airry the burden of the prayer-book. The 
irst reverence m paid to persons of condition 
tfound. Those who do not bow at the 
lame of Jesus Christ, bend with all lowli- 
less to the lord in the gallery. The whole 
lehaviour leads a thinking man to con- 
jude, that the self-important being would 
icarceiy deign to enter Heaven, any more 
ban lie does the church, if be must bt 
educed to an equahty with tlie rustic 
nlgar. 

Such persons, consistently with their ar- 
Itrary principles, are always hish-church- 
Qen. Though they may be indifferent to 
eligion, they are zealous for the church, 
jbey consider the church as useful, not 
bly in providing genteely for relations and 
ependentSy but as an engine to keep down 
lie people. Upon the head of their des- 
at, they would put a triple covering, the 
rown, the mitre, and tne helmet. The 
>evil offered our Saviour all the kingdoms 
f this world and their glory, if he would 
dl down and worship nim ; and there is 
ason to fear, that such idolaters of the 
bgdoms of &is world awl their glory 



would apostatize from him who said hk 
kingdom vmt not of this world, if the same 
eviibeine were to make them the same 
offer. Ine temporalities and splendours of 
the church triumphant endear it to them ;. 
but, if it continued in its pripitive state, 
or in the condition in which it was when 
poor fishermen were its bishops, the^ would 
soon side, in religious matters, with the 
miicreant pkilotopkert of France. But while 
mitres and stalls may be made highly 
subservient to the views ef a minister, and. 
the promoters of arbitrary power and prin- 
ciples, they honour the chureh, though 
they know nothing of Christ; they stickle 
for the bench, though they abandon the 
creed. An ally, like the church, possessed 
of great power, must be cherished ; thoii^gb 
the very persons who wish to avail them- 
selves of tnat power, would be the first, if 
that power were in real danger, to question 
its rights, and to accelerate its subver- 
sion. . 

There is one circumstance in the conduct 
of the Tort^ friends to i^tolute tway truly 
alarming to the champions of liberty* 
They are always inclined, on the smallest 
tumult, to call in the military. They would 
depreciate the civil powers, and break the 
constable's staff to introduce the bayonet. 
In their opinion, the best executive powers 
of government are a party of dragoons. 
They arc therefore constantly sounding 
alarms, and aggravating every petty dis- 
turbance into a riot or rebellion. They are 
not for parleying with the many-h^ed 
monster; th^y scorn lenient measures^ 
and while their own persons are in perfect 
safety, boldly command the military to h^ 
What is the Jife or the limb of a poor man, 
in their opinion? Not so much as the life 
or limb of d favourite pointer or racehors«» 
They are always eager to augment the 
army. They would build barracks in every 
])art of the country, and be glad to see (^ 
free country overrun, like some of the en- 
slaved nations of the continent, from east 
to west, from north to south, with men 
armed to overawe the saucy advocates of 
charters, privileges, rights, and reformat 
tions. * 

Against principles so dangerous in public 
life, and odious m private, every friend to 
his king and country, every lover of bis ftd- 
low-creatures, every competent judg;e of 
those mmmerSf which sweeten the inter- 
course of man with man, will shew a de- 
termined opposition. But how shall he shew 
it with effect ? By r i dicy le. Nothing lowers 
the pride from which such principles pro* 
ceed, so much as scleral contempt and de- 
rision. The insolence of petty despota ia 
private life should be laushed at by an Am^ 
tophanes^ while it ia i«b«a»d by a Cato* ' 
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The Despotic Spirit inclined to avail 
itself qjf Spies, Informers, false Wit* 
messes, pretended Conspiracies, and 
selfinterested Associations affecting 
I^atriotiim,* 
^T is not unfair to infer the existence of 
-*• similar principles from similarity of con- 
duct* In that black page of history which 
disgraces human nature; I mean fhe re- 
cords of the Roman emperors in the decline 
4of Roman virtue ; v/e read, that spies and 
Informers were considered as necessary 
functionaries Of government ; that they be- 
came favourites at court, and were encou- 
jraged by rewards due ronly to exemplary 
t)atriotism and public service. There have 
fceen periods also in the history of England, * 
^hen spies, informers, false witnesses, 
and pretended olots, were deemed lawful 
4&nd useful expeaients bv the rulers of the 
Utate. In testimony of this assertion, we 
seed only call to mind the pretended 
popish plot, with all its villanous circum- 
stances, in the reign of Charles the Second ; 
A reign in many parts of it resembling the 
times of the Roman Tiberius. But at what- 
ever period spies, informers, false witnes- 
ses, and pretended plots, are adopted by 
men in power, to strengthen tfiemselves in 
<)ffice, and destroy virtuous opposition, there 
is reason to fear, in spite of all professions 
of the contrary, that the tyrannic spirit of 
the degenerate Caesars waits but for o]»por- 
tunitiesto display Itself in acts of Nerohian 
mtrocity. Power is deficient; but inclina- 
tion is equally hostile to the mass of man- 
Jdnd, denominated the People, whom some 
^liticans scarcely condescend to acknow- 
ledge as possessed of any political ex- 
istence. 

The employment of spies and informers 
is a 'Virtual declaration or hostilities against 
the people. It argues a want of confidence 
In them. It argues a fear and jealousy of 
them. It arguesi a desire to destroy them 
by ambuscade. It is, in civil government, 
vhat stmtagems.are in a state of war. I^ 
tends also to excite retaliation. 

A ministry must be sadly cormpt, and 
unworthy the confidence either ol' kine or 
9>eople, which can so far degrade itself as 
to require the assistance of the vilest of 

• *' Sab Tiberio Ciesare fuit aocutaodi fr«- 
^uens et pcene publica rabi^, quto omni ci- 
^li bcllo gravius togatan^ civitatem coxif$pit. 
^xcipiebatur ebriorum sermo, •implicitas jo- 
itaHUnm*' Senrca de Benef. 

^ Under 'flberius Csesar the rage of ac- 
*^~T Of informing' was so bommon as to 
IS the peaceful citizens more than a civil 
The yuai» «« dKrtiAiM. 4iim, and the 
uag^uarded^'tfAtf of the thoui^htletSy were taken 
4lown^ and handed to the Emperor," 



the human race. Such arc the ^faole 
of spies, sycophants, (I use the word in 
proper sense,) informers, and false witn< 
ses. So great is the unfortunate comiptii 
of human nature, that men have been 
ways found to execute the most infam< 
offices, when a ^vernment has thm 
proper to seek their co-operation. Extrei 
poverty, united with ex^eme proBigacy 
conduct, and a total destitution ot nioi 
and religious principle, prepare men for 
most nefarious deeds which tyrants 
meditate. For tj^rants only, the robl 
and murderers ot men, be such miscreat 
reserved. Tacitus has called them into 
mtnia regni, the implements of govt 
ment, when government falls into h: 
which are skilled in the use of no beti 
into the hands of Neros and Caltgul 
May the minister of a free country, ik 
has recourse to such tools, be hims^elf 
first to feel their destroying edge ! 

Seneca, in the quotation at the head 
this section, has handed down a circuoy 
stance, in the re^ of Tiberius, which mufj 
cause ev^ry man, who has a just regard ful 
the comforts of free intercourse aiid coa 
versation, to shudder at the prospect a 
being governed by a system supported h\ 
spies and informers. He tells us, that tli 
convivial merriment of friends assembld 
over a ^lass, the innocent raillery and ba 
ter of jocular •conversation, were, throuj 
the encouragement given to informers 
the government, made 'the grounds of i 
serious charge of sedition and treason. Tk 
words of th» drunken, and the unfrvardt 
openness of the jokir, were taken hold d 
by persons who mixed with the guests, i 
order to recommend themselves to govern 
ment, by reporting the free language thj 
might escape in the hour of unreserve 
confidence; when the heart is opened I 
friendship, and the tongue loosened by wtai 

^ He who dippeth with me in the. diaft 
the same shall betray me/' said our Saviou 
But be it remembered^ that the same jm 
sons who hired and paid Judas Iscaric 
crucified Jesus Otimrr. 

But what shall we say ? Have there bee 
no Judas Iscariots in modem days P Hj!« 
our coiiee-houses, taverns, and placets •: 

Eublic amusement; been quite free ftvt 
ired wretches, wftKi, while they dipped i 
the same dish with us, were seeking i 
betray us, if possible, to prisons ac 
to death? Did they this widkedness * 
themselves, or were they hired and pjj 
by persons infiuenced by tory principles s 
hign in office? Have not certain spies c<s\ 
fe^ed, at a solemn -trial, that they wc 
. hired and paid by men'in office? Have a 
the same spies- led ts .those Qxtravagaj 
speeches, or those offensive measure 
which they afterwards informed against j 
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re; hopine to deprive the persons thev 
llrayed ei&cr of liberty or life? If sucb 
ftDgs have heen, b it not time to be 
ftrmed, to guard agftia^t spies» informers, 
id false witnesses? And is it not right to 
cprese, and increase, if possible, the pub- 
p indignation againstbolh them and tlieir 
nployers? 

^Vheo men )xi^' in. office, of reputed 
bilities, and certamly possessing extensive 
uowledge, patronize such miscreants as 
bies and informers, they certainly corrupt 
M public morals, by leading the people, 
ifer whom their examples must always 
aTc great influence, to believe^ that trea* 
bery, perjury, and murder, are crimes of a 

Snial nature. They teach men to carry 
e proBigacy of public characters and con- 
bet into the sequestered walks of private 



his conscienee will stretch with theocca* 
siqn. lUs olyect is not truth or justic^^ 
but filthy lucre; and when he aspires at^ 

treat rewards, great must be his venture, 
laving once broken down as a treacly 
erous spy, the fences of honour and conscU 
ence, nothine but fear will restrain him, as 
a witness, from overleapint; the bounds of 
truth, justice, and mercy. He will rob and 
murder under the forms of law ; and a^d. 
to^ the atrocity of blood-guiltiness, t)|tt 
crime of perjury. No man is safe whcr» 
such men are countenanced by officers of 
state. Tfcey themselves may perish bjr. 
his false tongue; suiliering the vengeance 
due to their Utse encouragement of a traitor 
to the public, by falling unpitied victims t* 
his disappointed treachery. The pestilen- 
tial breath of spies and informers is not ts 



jfe. They teach one of the most corrupt- - be endured in the pure healthv atmos[>her» 



of a free state. It brings with it the sieklj^ 
despotism of oriental climes. 

But how ominous to liberty, if large as-, 
sociatlons of rich men, either possessmg or 
expecting places, pensions, and titles foi> 
themselves or their relations, should ever 
take upon themselves the office of spyin 



Dg maxims; for they teach, ^ That when 
Dda eagerly desired bv knaves in power 
re to be acoompUshed, the means musk 
IS pursued, however base and dishonest/' 
ihey destroy at once the confidential com- 
brls and the most valuable virtues of pri* 

ate life. ^ ^, ^ 

But state necessity is urged in defence of and informing ! by their numbers biivii^ 
liat policy which employs spies and in* the shame, and evading the personal re?* 
brmcrs. I deny the existence of such ne- 
es&ity. There axe excellent laws, and there 
ffe magistrates and officers dispersed all 
iver the kingdom, who arc bound to take 
jognizance of any illegal and injurious 
iractices, and to prevent them by a timely 
oterference. If such ma^strates and offi- 
tsh neglect their duty, it is incumbent on 
Jiose who appointed them, and who are 
uuply p£ud for their vigilance, to institute 
)ro!>ecutions, to punish and to remove 
iiem. llie law knows nothing of spies 
md informers. The only watchmen it re- 
BD^nizes are magistrates, regularly ap- 
pointed. The whole body of a people, well 
{ovemed, and consequently contented with 
their governors, are the natural and volun- 
tary guardians against seditions, treasons, 
liid conspiracies to subvert the state. 
When spies and informers are called in, it 



sponsiMlity, that would fall on an indivW 
dual or unconnected si»y or informer ! Such 
an association would oe a most dangerous 
conspiracy of sycophants against a free con* 
stitution. If the public should ever behold 
the vexml tribe thus undermining the fair 
iiaibric of liberty, and behold them without 
indignation, would it not give reason to sus* 
pcct, that the Tory and Jacobite principlesi, 
or the spirit of despotism, had pervaded tha 
body of the people ? ' 

The honest, mdependent, an(Ji thinking 
part of the community will beN justly- 
alarmed when they see either individuals or 
bodies of men encouraged by ministerial fa«. 
voiu's in calumniating the people, and 
falsely accusing the advocates of const»-» 
tutional freedom. They will think it time t» 
stem the torrent of corruption, which rolling 
down its foul but irapteuous tide from tha* 
JTgues a* distrust of the magistrates, and of hills, threatens devastation to the cottage* 



he whole body of the p^ple. It argues 
m endeavour to govern in a manner unau- 
thorized by that constitution which the em- 
fluyers of spies and informers pretend to 
protect, by mstruments so dangerous and 
irjustifiable. 

1 have a better opinion of men in power, 
n our times, corrupting as the possession 
>f power is allowed to be, than to believe 
hat any of them would hire a false witness. 
But let them be assured that a hired spy 
ind informer will, by an easy transition, 
t>ecome a falae wimess, even in trials where 
liberty and life are at stake. In trials of 
less consequence, there is no doubt but that 



in the valley. But how shall they stop aa, 
evil, promoted and encourag/sd, tor private^ 
and selfish motives, by the whole inikienoft; 
of grandeur and opulence, acting in combi^ 
nation ? By liearin^ their testimony in fa#» 
vour of truth and justice ; by ^ving thcis 
suffrages to honest men ; by rejecting th* 
servile adulator of courts, and the mean sy^ 
cophant of ministers : and by shunning a». 
pestilences, every description of spies and 
informers, whether ooor or richy merunary, 
or volunteer.*. If they fail, they will feel 

* I subjoin a curious passage from the I4tlii 
book of Ammianus MarceUious^ on the squug^ 
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the comfort of having discharged their distinguished between an old and a youi 

duty. flea; and subdivided even the shades of iiJ 

Section XV, body. The belly, the back, the thigh, ihJ 

T%e Manners of Tory Cowrti^s, and of TWs'pTe^JaiHnJ ^Jr^^ 

ihose who ape them, as People oj fashion of the winter. The silk-merccd 

JFaikwHy inconsistent with ManlinesSy found it would hurt their trade. Tbe^ 



Truths and Honesty; and their pre» 
valence injurious to a free Constitu* 
Hon, and the happiness of Human 
Nature. 



therefore presented her majesty with pat< 
terns of new satins ; who having chosec 
one, Monsieur exclaimed it was the colom 
of her majesty^s hair I 
" Immediately the Jleas ceased to be & 

A iiONG a thousand anecdotes of tbe frivo- vourites at court, and ail were eager to be 

-**■ lity of the governing part of a despotic dressed in the colour of her majesty's hair 

country, I select the following, merely as a Servants were sent off at the moment fro 

slight specimen of the trifling disposition of Fontainbleau to Paris, to purchase veWe 

those who, as they pretend, claim their ele- ratteens, and cloths of this colour. T 

Tated situations for the good of mankind, current price of an ell in the morning h 

" In the summer of the year 1775, the been forty livres, and it rose in the evcnini 

queen of France, being dressed in a light- to eighty and ninety. The demand was 

brown silk, the king good-naturedly ob- great and the anxiety so eager, that some 

served, it was coukur de puce, the colour of her majesty's hair was actually obtained _^ 

-^eas ', and instantly every lady in the land bribery and sent to the Gobelins, to Lyon^ 

ivas uneasy till she had dressed herself in and other manufactories, that the exaul 

a silk gown of a flea colour. The rage was shade might be caught and religiously piJ 

caught by the men ; and the dyers worked served." I 

jiight and day, without being able to supply Such was the little, mean, adulator^ 

the demand for flea colour. They nicely spirit of the court of France and of i 

' : ~~: — people who at that time imitated the co™ 

«er m which spies executed their office, uuder ^^jth more than apish mimicry. To she 

the imperial authority of Consiantius Gallus. ,,^^ ^^^^ ^^ j/ j. ^^ ^ j^ . 

** Excogitatum est super his, ut homines ..,^l „ -i.. u:.. u j<..i_^''i!i 

<11iidam igSoti, vUiiate ipsa partim cavendi, ad ""^ servility, be it remembered, that th« 

colligendos rumores per Antiochias latera ^^»«>» so eager to catch the very colour ol 

^ncta destiaarcntur, relaturi qu« audirent ["« q^een s hair, soon afterwards cut off thd 

Hi pergaraQter et dissimulauter hoDoratoram headon which it grew. Nothing silly, nodiing 

•circuiis assisteudo, pervadendoque divitum overstrained, can be lasting, because it 

domus egeutium habitu, quicquid noscere po- wants a solid foundation. Let kings be 

terant vel audirt, lateoter intromissi per p^s- careful how they confide in court compl)- 

iicas in regiam, nunUabant : id obserrintes nicnts and the addresses of airruptioDj 

conspiratione concordi, ut fingerent quadam. Mastiffs guard their master and his house 

et cogmta duphcarent m pejus : laudes vera i^t^r thSi spaniels. 

Jl formido malorum impendentium expri- ^i'l*®. ^V^** * smntprei^ils among the 

oaabat." gi^&t, it is impossible that the happmess of 

•* Another expedient was to place at every ™*P ^^ .^ duly regarded by those wb^ 

«omer of the city certain obscure persons^ claim a right to govern him. Where fri- 

Vftt likely to excite suspicion or caution, be* volity and meanness are general, it is im- 

<ause of their apparent insignificancy, who possible that the people can be wise or 

were to repeat whatever they heard. These happy. Gaiety founded on levity or affec- 

persons, by standing near gentlemen, or get- tation, is not happiness. It laughs and 

ting entrance into the houses of the rich, in taiks, while the hSrt is either unmoved of 

SeVtTo^\1arrSVrtT^^^^^^^^ ^f^^'. Happiness is serious Theno« 

admitted into the palace by the bSck stairs x ^ J^^^Y « mteiidcd to dissipate tliought; 
having concerted it between themselves to add 
a great deal, from their own invention, to 
-whatever they really saw t>r heard, and to 
make the matter ten times worse. They a- 
creed also to suppress the mention of those 
{Loyal songs or toasts, or,) speeches, in fa- 
vour of the emperor, which the dread of im- 



but no man would wish his thoughts to be 
dissipated, who finds any thing within hiia 
to think, of with complacency. 

Princes have always soinellung importaol 

to think of, which, it might be supposetif 

would preclude the necessity of trifiw^ 

.. .. J . r amusements to kill time. Yet courts have 

G^XlL beT^jl.^" ne-""""' ■^"^^ f-r, ^ "--*able for fii^tjf. .Tl,i. 

- - triV(Vity is not only contemptu>le in itseli;. 

uliworthy of rational beings, especisllv 
when executing a most momentous trust, bit 



The decline of the Roman empire was 
^Bstingoisbed by spies and informers : it is to 
be hoped that the use of spies aud informers 
does not portend the decline of the JEk-itish 
empire. 



productive of meatmess, weakness^ mi 
corruption. Long experience baa associate 



injuriout to Freedom, Sf 

vith the idea of a courtier lu despotic '/ These are the elements of the oourtier^t 

»urts, duplicity, insincerity, violatiua of philosophy, in learning which no man caa 

iromises, suiulation, all the base and mean oe an apt scholar, unless he first of all dir 

[ualhies, rendered still baser and meaner, vests himself of all sense of shame ; and 

)y assuming, on public occasions, the var- leaving his natural face at home, puts on a 

Ml of hypocrisy. vizor, and wears it constantly too. In tike 

Erasmus gives directions to a young man, next place, get scent of the various cabals 
in the manner of Swiil, how to conduct and parties of the court ; but be not in a 
iJiraself at court. I believe they have hurry to attach yourself to any of them^ 
jever been presented to the English reader, till you have duly reconnoitred. Whea 
md therefore I shall take the liberty of you have found out who is the king's fa- 
translating them, not only for the sake of vourite, you have vour cue ; mind to keep 
affording amusement, but that it may be on the safe side of the vessel. Iftheking^ 
]uly considere<l, whether or not persons favourite be a downwright fool, you must 
irho form their manners and prmciples not scruple to flatter him, so long as he is 
jfter such models, are likely to be the in favour with the god of your idolatry, 
riends of man, the assertors or the guar- ^f The god himi^elf, to be sure, wilLr»» 
Hans of liberty : whether the slaves of quire the main efforts of your skill. As 
^oihiont who seem to separate themselves often as you happen to be in the pre- 
Vora others, as if they were a chosen tribe sence, you must exhibit a face of apparently 
wnong the sons of men ; as if ihey vffiTe honest delight, as if you were t;ransported 
nade of such clay as forms the porcelain, ^ith the privilege of being so near the royal ,, 
»hile others are merely earthen ware; person. When once you have observed 
Hfbether, I say, the slaves of Jashioriy wliich what he likes and dislikes, your business is 
dways apes a court in all its extravagan- done/* 

lies, are likely to consult the happiness of He proceeds to advise his pupil to pursue 

he majority of mankind, the middle, low- his own interest, regardless of all honour 

»t, and most useful classes, whom they and honesty, whenever they may be vio- 

iespise, as an inferior species of beings ; lated without detection, lie tells him, ia 

» the whites in the West Indies formerly consulting his interest, to pay more court 

ooked down upon the negroes with disdain, to enemies than friends, that he may turn; 

*' As you are now going to live at court,*' their hearts, and bring them over to his 

fiays Erasmus,) " I advise you, in the first side. I cannot, in this place, give the whole 

)lace, never to repose the smallest degree of the letter ; but the curious reader may- 

Jf confidence in any man there who pro- find it under number fifty-seven, in the 

«sses himself your friend, though he may twenty-eigth book of the London edition, 

imile upon you, and embrace you, and Erasmus drew from the life. Though a. 

iromise you ; aye, and contirm his promise most profound scholar, yet he was not 

«ith an oath. Believe no man there a merely a scholar. He read the book of the 

dncfere friend to you ; and do you take care world with as much accuracy as the volumes. 

» he a sincere friend to no man. Never- of his library. I have brought forward this 

lieless, you must pretend to love all you letter, because I find it exemplified in the 

lee, and shew the utmost suavity of Precepts of Lord Chesterfield, and dkc* 

Banners and attentions to every individual. Diary of Lord Melcombe. It appears, un^^ 

These attentions cost you not a fartliing ; the testimony of tl^eir own hands, that 

herefore you may be as lavish of ihem as these men actually were the characters 

roil please. Pay your salutations with the which Erasmus, in a vein of irony and sar» 

ijfiast smiles in your countenance, shake casra, advises his court-pupil to become, 

lands with the appearance of most ardent It appears from them, tnat many of the 

ordiality, bow and give way to all, stand persons with whom they acted, were similar, 

ap in hand, address every body by their It follows that, if such men were great^ 

itles of honour, praise without bounds, and wise, and good men, truth, honour, sin- 

iromise most liberally. cerity, friendship, and patriotism, are but 

** 1 would have you every morning, be- empty names, devised by politicians te 

5re you go to the levee, practise in making amuse and to delude a subject and an ab^ 

IP your face fur the day at your looking- jeot people. 

[lass at home, that it may be ready to as- But the people (I mean not a venal moli, 

ume any part in the farce, and that no employed by a minister or by a faction) are 

Jimpse of your real thoughts and feelings not so corrupted. They value truth, ho- 

nay appear. You must study your ges- nour, sincerity, and patriotism ; and in their 

ures carefully at home, tliat in the acting conduct often display them in their utmost 

f the day your countenance, person, ana purity. ShalLcourtiers, then, be listened 

onversation ipay all corresponci, and assist to, when they represent, the people as a 

ach other in keeping up your character at swinish multitude, or as venal wretches t 

be court masquerade. Stall «ourti«rs^ si^icl^ as Lord Melcombe^ 
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el«m an exclusive right to direct human 
affairs, inHuendng senates to make and 
utmidce laws at pleasare, and to cry havoc, 
when they please, and let slip the dogs of 
war on the poory either at home or. abroad ? 
Sliall a whme nation be proud to mimic a 
court, not only in dress, amusempnts, and 
all the vanity of fashion, but in sentiments, 
ki morals, in politics, in religion, in no re- 
3i^n, in hypocrisy, in cruelty ? 
' XiOrd Melcombe and Lord Chesterfield 
ivepe leading jnen, able men, eloquent men, 
Cdnndered in their day as ornaments of the 
court and of the Nation. But if even they 
Cxh3>it both precepts and examples of ex- 
treme seHishnesv, of deceit, and of a total 
dbr^drd to human happiness, what may 
^ne think of their numerous dependents, 
finder-agents, persons attached to them by 
filaees, pensions, ribbands, titles, expectins 
favours for themselves, or their natum 
children, or their cousins I Can we sup- 
pose these men to retain any regard for the 
90 B Lie ? Would they make any sacrifice 
to the general happiness of human nature ? 
Would they assert liberty, or undergo trou- 
ble, loss, persecution, in defence of a con- 
stitution ? They themselves would laugh at 
you, if you should suppose it possible. They 
<!an be considered in no other light than as 
vermin, sucking the blood of the people 
whom they despise. 

' Yet these, ana such as these, are the men 
^ho are indefatigable in declaiming against 
idle people, talking of the mischiefs of po- 
pular government, and the danger of ad- 
mitting the rights of man. These and such 
as these, are the strenuous opposers of all 
reform in the representation. These and 
fluch as these, call all attempts at innova- 
tions, though evidently improvements, sed- 
tious. These are the alarmists, who cry 
out, the church or the state in danger, in 
order to persecute honest men, or to intro- 
duce the military. The military is their 
delight and their fortress ; and to contpass 
their own base ends, they will not hesitate 
to bathe their arms in human blood, even 
up to ilieir very shoulders. Their whole 
cihject is to aggrandize a power, of which 
they pant to participate, and from which 
alone, destitute as they are of merit and 
goodness, they can hope for lucre and the 
distinctions of vanity. 

. ^ Where the rulmg mi-chief,** says the 
author of the Estimate, " prevails among 
the great, then even the palliative remedies 
cannot easily be applied. Tlie reason is 
manifest: a coercive power is wanting. 
They who should cure tne evil are the very 
delinquents; and moral and political physic 
no distempered mind will ever administer 
to. itself. 

** Necessity therefore, and necessity alone, 
must in such a case be the parent of ro- 



formation. So long as degenerate and ua 
principled manners can support themselvei 
they will be deaf to reason, blind to conj 
se(]uences, and obstinate in the long esti^ 
blished pursuit of gain and pleasure. I4 

SUCH MINDS, THE IDEA OF A PUBLIC HA^ 

WO PLACE. Nor can such minds be ev 
awakened from their fatal dream, till eitb' 
the VOICE of an aausbo people rouse the 
INTO FEAR, or the state itself totter, throui 
the general incapacity, cowardice, and d 
union of those who support it 

** Whenever this compelling power, N 
cessity, shall appear, then, and not till th 
may we hope that our deliverance is 
hand. Hifiminacy, rapacity, and fact: 
will then be ready to resign the reins thejj 
woukt now usurp. One common dangoi 
would create one com noon interest. Virtii 
may rise on the ruins of corruption. I 

*• One kind of necessity, and which ^ 
call an internal necessity, would arisen 
when the voice of an abused people shoulil 
rouse the o re at into fear. | 

^ I am not ignorant, that it hath been 1 
point of debate, whether, in politicu 

MATTERS, THE GENERAL VOICE OF A 

PEOPLE OUGHT to be held worth mudj 
regard ? Right sorry I am to observe, tlial 
this doubt is the growth of later times ; (A 
times, too, which boast their love of freJ 
dora; but ought, surely, to blush, whcri 
they look back on the generous sentimeuB 
of ancient days, which days we stigroatizg 
with the name of slavish. 

" Thus runs the writ of summons to tb» 
parliament of the 23d of Edward the Fir^t; 
— 2'he King J to the venerublefuther in Cfwi*^ 
R Archbishop of. Canterbury, greeting: M 
the most just law, established bi/ the provitM 
ivisdom of princes, doth appoint, that vlidi 
concerns all, s/iowW 5e approved by Aiig 
80 it evidently implies, that dangers cottjmc?! 
to all, should be obviated by remedies proxvld 
hy all. Ut quod OMNES tan nit, ab OMMtis 
approbetur : — sic et innuit evidenter, ut com- 
BiUNiBUS pcriculis per remedia provisa co^^ 
muniter obvietur, A noble acknowle<L»- 
mcnt from an English king, which ought; 
never, sure, to be forgotten, or trodden 
under foot by English subjects. 

'* There are two manifest reasons why,j 
in a degenerate state and a declining perio<i, 
the united voice of a people is, in general,! 
the surest test of truth in all essential mat- 
ters on which their own welfare depeods 
so far as the ends of political measures aiBj 
concerned. 

" First, Because in such a period, and' 
such a state, the body of a people are oaiu- 
rally the least corrupt part of such a people: 
for all general corruptions, of whatcvtitj 
kind, begin among the leaders, and desc€iKi| 
from these to the lower ranks. Take siidij 
a state, therefore, in what period of dcgeoo 
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acy you please, tlie higher ranks will in the 
latural course of th'mgs, be farther gone 
n the ruling evils than the lower; and 
herefore the less to be relied on. 

" Stcondljf^ A still more cogcut reason is, 
hat the general body of the people have 
K)t such a 6w5 hung upon their judgment 
>y ihe prevalence ot personal and particular 
interest, as the great, in all things which 
relate to state matters. It is of no particular 
lud personal consequence to the general 
bodif of a people, what men are employed, 
provided the general welfare b« accom- 
plished; because nothing but the general 
wcllare can be an object of desire to the 
Citncral bodi/. But it is of much particular 
luul personal consequence, to the great 
what wen are employed; because, through 
their connexions and alliances, they must 
generally find either xh^iv J'vlcnds or enemies 
in ptncer. Their own ])rivate interests, 
thcretbrc, naturallv throw a bias on their 
judgments, and destroy that impartialifj/ 
which the general body of an uucorrupt 
people doth naturally possess. 

*' Hence, then, it appears, that the united 
roice of an uncovrupt people is, in general, 
tiie safest test of political good and 

EVIL." 

Is it not then time to l)c alarmed for the 
puhlic good, when i;reat pains are taken to 
depreciate tJie people ; when the names of 
Jacobin, democrat, leveller, traitor, and 
mover of sediiion, are artfully thrown, by 
courtiers and their adherents, on every 
man who has sense and virtue enough to 
maintain the cause of liberty ; tliat cause 
which established tlie revolution on the 
ruins of despotism, and placed the present 
family on the throne, as the guardians of a 
free constitution? I cannot think sucli 
courtiers, however they may fawn, for their 
own interest, on tlie person of the monarch, 
friends, in their hearts to a limited mo- 
narchy. If tliey could and dared, they 
Would restore a Stuart. But as that is 
impracticable, they would transfuse the 
principles of the Stuarts into, the bosom of 
a IJruuswick. To expose their selfi4i mean- 
ness, and frustrate their base design, is 
equally the duty and interest of the king 
and tlie people. 

Section XVI. 

Tlie Spirit of Truth, Idbertyy and Fw- 
tuBy public as well as private, chiefly 
to be found in the middle ranks of the 
People. 

Nemo altero nobilior, ni&i cui recti us inge* 
Slum et artibus bonis aptius. Qui iuiagiD«s 
>u atrio expouuat et Domiaa famiiiae suae. . • • 
Noil m^gis quam nolnles sunt. • # •L>iceiida 



haec fuerunt ad contundendam iiuolentiam 
hominum ex fortune pendentium.* 

Seneca de Benef. 

^H£ people of this land are usuaMydivid- 
'*' ed into nobility, gentry, and comuomUy^ 
The nobility aadi gentry seera to be eati- 
mated as oiBcers in the army; the com'* 
luonalty^, or the whole body of the people^ 
as the nink and file. 

. There might be no original impropridr 
in thasc appellations ; but that of commonaU 
t\f\i^s^ been often used, by aristocratical up- 
starts, with insolence. The commonalty 
cumprize the ^rand mass of the nation; 
form the great tabric of the political build« 
ing; while the gentry, alter all, are but 
the carving aud gilding, or the capitals of 
the pillars, that add to the support of the 
root, but constitute neither the walls nor 
the foundation. The commonalty, there- 
fore, being the main fabric, are worthy, in 
the eye of reason, of the highest esteem, 
and the first degree of a patriot's solici-. 
tude. There can be no rational end in our 

r»vemment but the happiness of the whole 
EOPLE, King, Lords, and Coiimons. 

The comiuonalty are, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most numerous order: and as- 
every individual of them is entitled to com- 
fort aud security in a well-regulated nation, 
the whole together must demand tlie 
greatest attention of the philosopher, the 
divine, tlie pliilautliropist, of every man of 
sense, goochiess of heart, and liberality. 
The pomp and parade, the superfluous 
luxury, the vain distinctions of the few, 
sink to nothing, compared, in the mind of 
reasonable and humane men, with the hap* 
piness of the million. 

It is certainly true, that the greatest ia^r 
stances of virtue and excellence of every 
kind have on^nated in the middle order. 
" Give me neither poverty nor riches," was 
a prayer founded on a knowledge of humaa 
nature, and fully justified by experience. 
The middle station affords the best oppor- 
tunities ibr improvement of mind, is ibm 
least exposed to temptation, aud the most 
capable of happiness and virUie. 

This opinion has lon^ been received and 
acknowledged. I could cite, from the sen- 
mons of our best divines on ^gur's Frayer^ 
many passages in confirmation of it. i 

dwell upon it now, for no other reason, but 

■1 * , i. » ii ,- 

* ** No mail is nobler bom than another, 
unless he is born with better abilities aud a 
more^ amiable disposition. They who make 
such a parade with their family pictures and 
pedign'Cts, are, properly speaking, rather to 
be called noted tr notorious than noble persons. 
1 thought it right to say thus much, io order 
to repel the imoler^ce of men who depeud es/- 
tirely upon ofiance and accidental circum- 
stances for distinction, and not at all on puh- 
lic services aod persojpi^ iperit." 
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Because ithas lately been the fashion, among Virtue is nobility. Personal merit, i»e- 
tiioac vrho are alarmed for their privileges ful, generous, benevolent exertion, the only 
by the French revolution, lo run down the honourable distinction. The trapping 
people, an<l to cry up that silly spirit of which every tailor can make to clothe a 
chivalry which established the systems of poor puny mortal, add no real dignity, la 
wise honour, claiming rank and respect ages of ignorance, they might strike with 
worn society, without rendering it any ser- awe. Those ages are no more. Nor will 
^ice, without possessing any just claim to they ever return, uotwithsundinz th> 
•steem, much less to pwhlic honour, ex- efforts of petty despots, (fearing the Toss of 
elusive privileges, and titular distinction, those distinctions which they know th^ 
T!w tcrn)s sans cuhtiesj canaille, bourgeoises never earned,) to keep the people in tbt 
scum of the eartl), venal wretches^ and the grossest ignorance. 

never-to-be-forgotten swinish multitude, have God Almighty, who gives his sun to 
been reserved for the people, especially shine witli as much warmth and radiasce 
those among them who have had sense and on the (iuttaee as. on the palace, has di>- 
«pirit enough personally to oppose the pro- pens6d the glorious privilege of genius and 

fess of despotic principles and practices, vh-tue to the poor and middle classes, vntk 
very thing that malice, urged by the fear a bounty perhaps seldom experienced ia 
* of losing the ribbands, the titles, and the any of the proua pretenders to hercditaiy 
solid pence which a corrupt and corrupting or official grandeur. Let us call to mind a 
muibter can bestowj has been thrown out, few among the worthies who have adorned 
in newspapers hired by the people's money th^ ages that have elapsed: Socrates; was 
for the purpose of vilifying the people. he noble in tbe sense of a king at arms? 

It is time, therefore, that the people Would he have condescended to be b*- 
sbould vindicate their honour. What are dizened with ribbands, and stars, and 
these insolent courtiers, what these place- garters? Cicero; was he not a novui hamot 
men and pensioners, who live on the public a man unconnected with patricians, and 
bounty, that they should thus insult those deriving his glory from the purest foiuicain 
whose bread they eat ? For the most part, of honour, his own genius and virtue ? Do- 
they are persons who, if they were stripped mosthenes would have scorned to ows hitt 
of me false splendour of great mansions, estimation to a pedigree, 
numerous retinues, painted carriages. Who were die great reformers, to whom 
irould appear among the meanest and most we of England and all Europe are indebv 
despicable members of society. They in- ed for emancipation from the chains of 
' deed are to be pitied and borne with, while superstition? Erasmus and Luther; 
they abstain from insulting die people ; Erasmus, as the monks of his day objected 
but when their silly pride presumes to to him, Isud the egg, and Luther hatched 
trample on the mass of the community, it. But was it Archbishop Erasmus? Lord 
they Dccome deserving of contempt as well Luther, Marquis Luther, Sir Martin Lu» 
as commiseration. ther? Did they, either of them, seek tbe 

These are the persons whom a patriotic favour of courts? Were they not among 
Xord describes " as giving themselv^ up to the swinish multitude ? 
the pursuit of honours and dignities, as Thomas Paine contributed much, by his 
-fiOVlNG THE SPLENDOUR OF A COURT, Common Sense, to the happy revolution m 
and attaching themselves to the cause of America. I need not observe, that he had 
4nonarchy, (not from any conviction that nothing of the lustre of courts or nobility 
monarchy is the most favourable to human to recommend him. The virulent malice 
Ibappiness, not even from personal attach- of courtiers and venal scribblers has black- 
men t to the monarch,) but because they ened him as they once blackened Luther^ 
see in the increased power of the monarch when they asserted of him, that he was 
the source of additional weight and splen- actually a devil incarnate, disguised in the 
jK>UR to thos(B '(that is themselves) who shape of a n^onk with a cowl. I do not 
surround die throne, and an increase of advert to any of his subsequent publication3.j 
Yalue to the favours which the sovereign I only say, if they are so contemptible aflj 
can confer; such as stars, garters, ribbandSy they are said by courtiers and aristrocrats 
and tides.'* ts be, why not undertake the easy task of 

But is a passion, childish from its vanity, refuting him? Bloody wars and proaecu- 
and diabolical in its unfeeling greediness, tions are no refutation. ^ I 

to be born with any longer, when, not con- <' Who is this Luther?'^ (said Margaret 
tent with engrossing the profits of office ^vemess of the Netherlands.) The cour- 
and die ]>aeeantry ot state, it dares to speak tiers around her rephed, '< He is an illi* 
of the middle and lower classes, as beings terate monk."- /< Is he so? (said she.) 
scarcely deserving notice, as mere nuisances I am glad to hesir it. Then do you, gen? 
when not employed in the servile office of tlemen, who are not illiterate, who are both I 
administering to aristocratic pride. learned and numerous^ do y>ii^ I ch§ry' 
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ni 9 'Write agaiDSt this illiterate monk. That 
all you have to do. The business is aasy ; 
r the world will surely pay more regard 
> a great many tcholartf and great men, 

I you are^ than to one poor illiterate 

Many did write againsf him, and poured 
(Ftli the virulence of a malice unchecked 
f truth, and encouraged by crowned heads, 
lut Luther prevailed ; and we Englishmen 
ave reason to celebrate the victory of 
iilh and virtue over corrupt influence and 
rufl persecution. 

The greatest scholars, poets, orators, 
hilosopners, warriors, statesmen, inven- 
)r9, and improvers of the arts, arose from 
lie lowest of the people. If we had waited 

II courtiers had invented the art of print- 
>g, clock-making, navigation, and a thou- 
(tnd others, we should probably have 
ontlnued in darkness to this hour. They 
ad ^uiething else to do, than to add to 
be comforts and conveniences of ordinarv 
fe. They had to worship an idol, with 
[te incense of flattery, who was oflen much 
lore stupid dian themselves, and who 
mictimes had no more care or knowledge 
f the people under him, or their wants, 
iian he haud of arts or literature. 

The education of the middle classes is 
Qfinitely better than the education of those 
rho are called ^reat people. Their time is 
MS consumed by that vanity and dtssipa- 
ion which enfeebles the mind, while it 
recluiles opportunity for reading and ra- 
Itction. They usually have a regard to 
huractery which contnbutes much to the 
ireservation of virtue. Their honour and 
Dtegrity are valued by them, as pearls of 
treat price. These are their stars, and 
nese their coronets. They are for the most 
)art attached to their religion. They are 
)uxiperate, frugal, and industrious. In 
me particular, and that one adds a value 
kbove all that Courts can give, they greatly 
Kxoel the grbat, and Uiat particular is 
ilKCERiTT. They are in earnest in their 
rords and deeds. They have little occa- 
hon for simulation and dissimulation. 
Courtiers are too often varnbhed, facti- 
tious persons, whom God and nature n«ver 
made ; while the people preserve the image 
oneflaced which the Supreme Being im- 
^scd when he created man. 

Section XVII. 

On debauching the Minds of the rising 
Generatu^ and a whole Peopk^ bg 
giving them MUitary Notiom in a 
fiee and commercial counirg, 

V proportion as great men refuse to sub- 
nut to reasou^thqLare inclined to gpvem 



I 



by violence. They who have the sword in 
their hands, are unwilling to wait for the 
slow operation of argument The sword 
cuts away all opposition. No troublesome 
contradiction, no unwelcome truth will 
impode the progress of him who uses the 
ratio ultima re^um, and mows down all 
obstacles with Sie scythed car. 

Hence the abettors of hizh prerogative, 
of absolute monarchy, and aristocratical 
pride, always delight in war. Not satis- 
fied with attacking foreign nations, and 
keeping up a standing army aven in time of 
peace, they wish, after they have once 
corrupted tJie mass of the people by uni- 
versal influence, to render a whole natioa 
military. The aggregate of military force^ 
however great, neing under their entire 
direction, they feel tneir power infinitely 
au£;mented, and bid defiance to the un- 
armed philosopher and politician, who 
brings into the field truth without a spear, 
and argument unbacked with artillery. 

But such a system tends to gothicize » 
nation, to extinguish the light of learning 
and philosophy, and once more to raise 
thick fogs from the putrid pools of igno- 
rance and superstition, the bane of all bap* 
piness, but the very element of despotism. 

The diffusion ol a military taste among 
all ranks, even the lowest of Ihc people, 
tends to a general corruption of morals, by 
teaching habits of idleness, or trifling acti- 
vity, and the vanity of gaudy dress and 
empty parade. 

The strict discipline which is found ne- 
cessary to render an army a machine in the 
hands of its directors, requiring, under the 
severest penalties, the most implicit sub- 
mission to absolute command, has a direct 
tendency to familiarize the mind to civil 
despotism. Men, rational, thinking animals, 
equal to their commanders by nature, and 
often superior, are bound to obey the im- 
pulse of a constituted authority, and to per- 
form their functions as mechanically as the 
trigger which they pull to discharge their 
muskets They cannot indeed help having 
a will of their own ; but they must suppress 
it, or die. They must consider their official 
superiors as superiors in wls^lom and in vir- 
tue, even though they know them to be 
weak and vicious. They must see, if they 
see at all, with the eyes of others: their 
duty is not to have an opinion of their own^ 
but to follow blindly the behest of him who 
has had interest enough to obtain the ap* 
pointment of a l^uler. They become liv- 
ing automatons, and self-acting tools of 
despotism. 

While a few only are in this condition^ 
the danger may not be great to constitu- 
tional liberty; but when a majority of the 
people are made soldiers, it is evident that 
the same obseqiuousness will become habW 



4^ On the debauching of a whole People by giving them Militarg Notions. 



tual to the majority of the people. Their 
minds will be broken down to the yoke, the 
energy ©f independence weakened, the 
manly spirit tamed; like animals, that 
once ranged in • the forest, delighting in 
their liberty, and fearless of man, caught 
IB snares, confined in cages, and taught to 
stand upon their hind legs, and play tricks 
for the entertainment of the idle. They 
obey the word of command given by the 
keeper of the menagerie, because ihey have 
been taught obedience by hunij;er, by the 
lash of the whip, by every mo3e of disci- 
pline consistent with their lives, which are 
saleable property. But they are degenerate, 
contemptible animals. Compare a bird or 
beast, thus broken do*vn, with one of the 
same species flying in clear expanse of air, 
or roaming in the forest. Their very looks 



or other, by covrt favours, fond of the drc? 
and name of a captain, and the privilcgi 
of commanding with absolute svray, brilie 
volunteers from behmd the counter ooi 
the plough. He clothes them in the fine« 
frippery that his own or his lady's imaiji 
nation can invent. He himself parades t 
their head ; a very pretty sight on a sum 
mer's day. And now he is distinguishei 
as a SOLDIER, who before only figured asj 
hunter of hares or foxes, and a prosccnta 
of poachers. Ambition, as well as vauirj 
begms to fire his soul. The raising of i 
many men in his neighbourhood raiis 
please the minister; especially if the esquin 
uses the influence he gains over the vici 
nity, in a proper manner, at a (general ilu>. 
tion. If the esquire wants not money, \^ 
may want honour. ' Then let the niial^: 



speak their degradation. The discipline of make him a baronet. If he has no sons j 
Mr. Astley causes the fiery steed, to bend his own in the army, navy, law, or chm 



his knees in apparent supplication. But 
how 'are the mighty fallen ! when the ani- 
mal has broken from his obedience to 
nature, to fall down prostate before Mr. 
Astley ! 



Suppose a whole nation, thus tameiU and quence. 



he may have nephews or cousins If 
these, he must have nominal friends, tu 
rect on whom the favours of miui- 
though it proceed not from benevolena 
must flatter pride, and add to rural cou^* 



taught submission to the command of one 
of their own species. Be it remembered, 
the horse, in learning; unnatural tricks, 
submits to one of another species, who is 
naturally his superior. But suppose a whole 
nation, or at least the mass or the common 
people, thus broken in by a skilful rider. 
Will they not lose all energy? Will they 



The whole of the military system is nvA:\ 
indebted for its support to th;it prcvaili::^ 
passion of human nature. Pride. WU^ 
cians know it, and flatter pride even in i*.^ 
lowest of the people. Hence recruiai:^ 
officers \ny\xe gentlemen onl}', who iire abuvj 
servile labour. " The vanity of the {'•«}! 
men (says a sagacious author) is to U 



dare, I do not say to speak, but to think of worked upon at the cheapest rate pos*.ir.t 
liberty? No; they will sink to the rank of Things we are accustomed to we do h\ 



German mercenaries let out for hire, claim- 
ing no rights, enjoying no privileges above 
the SWINE ; a state of degradation at which 
the spirit of man, unspoiled by despotic go- 
vernment, revolts ; and rather tlian fall into 
which, every true Englishman, from the 
palace to the hovel of tlie itinerant beggar, 
will be ready to exclaim, in the language of 
the scriptures, " Why died I not from the 
womb ?" 

Is it not time, then, for the virtuous 
guardians of Heaven's best gift, Liberty, 
to be alarmed, when they see a propensity 
in ministers, who have gained enormous 
power and corrupt influence, to render a 



mind, or else what mortal, that never L-^ 
seen a soldier, could look, without laugh:.* 
upon a man accoutred with so much pal 
gaudiness and aft'ected finery ? The coar<* 
manufacture that can be made of \sv 
dyed of a brick-dust colour, goes down ^: 
him, because it is in imitation of scarlet u" 
crimson cloth; and to make him tj 
himself as like his officer as it is pos^iiv*; 
widi little or no cost, instead of bihcr 'X 
gold lace, his hat is trimmed with while ut^ 
yellow worsted, which in odiers would L^ 
serve bedlam ; yet these fine allureraeii>j 
and the noise made upon a caU^skin, \xxH 
drawn in and been the destruction of auir^ 



whole people military 1 The gold chain of men in reality, than all the killing eye.nai4 

corruption is thus let down and ramified, in bewitching voices of women ever slew J 

a million of directions, among those who jest. To-day the swineherd puts on hi^ rrd 

never thought of courts or courtiers; but coat, and believes every body in earnrJ 

enjoying a noble independence, the inde- that calls him gentleman \ and two d»^ 

pendence of honest industry, chaunted their after, Serjeant Kite gives him a swin^inj: : f 

carols at the plough and the loom, glorying yiith his cane, for holding his musket J^ 



m the name of Englishmen, because Eng- 
land is free ; and deligtiting in peace, be- 
cause peace is the parent of plenty. 

But, under tlie auspices of such a minis- 
try, niany an emulous esquire, hoping to be 
distinguished and rewarded; in some mode 



mch higher than he should do. — ^Wbec^ 
man reflects on all this, and the usage \jx''t 
generally receive — their pay— and uie t-.* 
that is taken of them wlicn tketf arc aii 
wanted, must he not wonder how wretchci 
can be so siUy as to be proud of being cuii^ 
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tthmen soldkn ? Yet if ihcy were not 
called, no art, discipline, or money, 
^uhl be capable of making tiiem so brave 
thousands of them are. 
Wlien all the base arts which custom is 
d to have rendered necetSMty are prao- 
sd only to raise and support a regular 
ny, perhaps they might, however reluc* 
iXlyf be connived at by the watchful 
&nd of freedom. But when the major 
rt of the labouring; poor, and all the yeo- 
tary, are made gwntlemen soldiers, merely 
support a MINISTER, it is dmc for every 
tuous and independent mind to express^ 
well as feel, alarm. 

It apiHsars, from th* abov&-c!ted passage 
sm author who had anatomized numan 
Uire« to find out its most latent enei^ies^ 
It the tpifit of pride is rendered, by 
All statesmen, the cheif means of sup- 
in^ an arm jr. But the spirit of prioe 
in tact the spirit of despotism ; es})ecially 
len it is that sort of pride which plumes 
sir on COMMAND, on external decora- 
ri, and the idle vanity of military pa^ 
le. 

When this pride takes place universally in 
aation, there will remain little industry, 
d less independence. The grand object 
II bp to rise above our neighbours in show 
il authority. All will bow to the man 
power in the hope of distinction. Men 
11 no longer rely on their own laborious 
ftrtions ; but the poor man will court, by 
^ must obsequious submission, the favour 
the esquire ; the esquire cringe to the 
It baronet, lord,, or duke, especially if he 
a lord-lieutenant of the county ; and the 
ronct, lord, or duke, or lieutenant of the 
iinty, will fall prostrate before the first 
d of the treasury ; and the first lord of 
5 treasury will idolize prerogative. 
lus the military rage will trample on li- 
rty ; and despotism iriumplmnt march 
rough the land, with drum$ heating and 
oitnfyuig. 

Section XVIII. 

tify, Effeminacy^ Ignorance, and 
^\ant of principle m private Life, 
inimical to^.all public Virtue, and 
favourable to the Spirit of Des** 

potism, 

IHE constitution of the British govern* 
ment" (says Bolinbroke) ^* supposes 
r RINGS may abase theif power, and 
r REPRESENTATIVES betray their trust; 
il provides against b«th these contin- 
icics. Here let us observe, that the 
ne constiUition is very far from sup- 
Un^ the PEOPLE will ever betrav them^ 
9ci I and yet tlua case i» possible* ' 



'' A wise and brave people will neither 
be cozened nor bullied out of their liberty ; 
but a wise and brave people may cease to 
be such ; they may degenerate ; they may 
sink into sloth and luxury ; tliey ms^ resign 
themselves to a treacherous concfuct; or 

AVET f HE ENEMIES OP THE CONSTITU- 
TION, under a notion of supporting the 
FRIENDS OF GOVERNMENT ; they may 
want the sense to discern their danger in 
time, or the courage to rttitt when it stare* 
them in the face. 

^ The ''Tarauins were expelled, and 
Rome resmned her liberty; Csesar was 
nrardered, and all his race extinct; but 
Rome remained in bondage. Whence thb 
difference ? In the days of Tarquin the 
feople of Rome were nol yet corrupted ; 
m the days of Caesar, they were most 
corrupt. 

" A free people may be sometimes bc^ 
tniyed ; but no people will betray themt* 
selves, and sacrifice their liberty, imless 
^ey tall' into a state of universal cort 

RUPTION. 

" Af all government beg^n, so all g<^ 
vemment must end by thi; people ; tyrant 
nical government, by their virtue and 
courage; and even free govemmcmts, by 
their vice and baseness. Our constitu- 
tion indeed makes it impossible to destroy 
liberty by any sudden blast of popular fury, 
or by the treachery of the few ; but if 
the many will concur with the few ; if 
they will advisedly and deliberately suffer 
their liberty io be taken away by those on 
whom they delegate power to pret 
SERVE IT, this no constitution can prevent. 
God would not support even his own 
theocracy against the concurrent desire of 
the children of Israel; but gave them a 
king in his anger, 

** How then should our human constitu- 
tion of government support it«elf against so 
universal a change, as we here suppose, in 
the temper and character of the people* 
It cannot be. We may give ourselves a 
tyrant, if we please, iiut this can never 
happen, till tne whole nation falls into a 
state of political reprobation. Then, and 
not till then, political damnation will be 
our lot." 

So far a political writer who strenuously 
supports tlie cause of liberty, and who has 
been, lor that reason, lately depreciated. 
The words just now cited arc worthy the 
serious consideration of every man who 
wishes to leave the inheritance of liberty, 
which he received from his forefathers, un- 
impaired to his posterity. We are jealous 
of charters, privileges, and laws ; but not 
sufficiently aware of the danger which, 
liberty incurs from degeneracy ot manners. 
But what avail laws preventing conitrMtive 
treason, and bills of rights ascertaining our 
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liberties, without virtuous disposition& in 
the people ? 

.....' Quid leges sine moribus 
VaniB proficient ? HoR. 

A charter, as an advocate at the English 
bar expressed it, is but a piece of parchment 
with a bit of wax dangling to it, if men 
have lost that energy of mind which is 
necessary to preserve the rights it was in- 
tended to confer or secure. The trial by 
ury, the bulwark of liberty, as we have 
ately experienced it in very remarkable 
instances, will be but a tottering wall, 
when oaths have lost their sanctity, and 
when truth and justice are considered only 
as phantoms, \\hat will avail a constitu- 
tion, when every one is immersed in pri- 
vate concerns, private pleasures, and private 
interest, acknowledging no public care, 
BO general concern, nothing out of the 
sphere of domestic or personal affairs, 
worthy of anxious regard ? 

I lately heard a sensible man affirm, in a 
tone of apparent despondency, tliat in Eng- 
land there was, at the time he spoke, mo 
PUBLIC. I thought the expression strong, 
and paused to consider it. I hope it was 
the eDiillition of sudden vexafion at circum- 
stances, which, when it was spoken, 
seemed to argue a general insendibility in 
the PEOPLE to the blessings of a free 
country. It was uttered at a time when a 
aeal, real or pretended, for the ministers of 
government, seemed totally to overlook, in 
its,mistaken ardour, the public welfare. 
" Tliere is no pCblic," said the saga- 
cious observer. I understood him to mean, 
that from an ambitious attachment to party, 
in spme of the higher ranks ; to self inte- 
rest, in some of the lower ; to general dissi- 
pation, in all ; the number of independent, 
liberally minded, and well-informed men, 
who zealously wished and sought the pullic 
good and the happiness of man^ was too in- 
considerable to effect any great and import- 
ant purpose. Public virtue must ari>.« 
from private. Great pretensions to it may 
be made by the profligate, but they will be 
found to originate inselflbhness,in rancour, 
in envy, or some corrupt principle incon- 
sistent with a virtuous character and bene- 
volent conduct. 

If there be such a defection from private 
and public virtue, what is to piescrve a re- 
gard for the constitution, whenever minis- 
terial influence shall so far prevail as to 
. render it the personal interest of great ma- 
jorities of powerful, because KicHf men, 
to neglect it, or even to connive at infringe- 
ments upon it ? ^If the people fall into uni- 
versal corruption, the words liberty and const i- 
iution will be considered by them as flt only 
to adorn a school-boy's declamation. In 
such a state there will be no more security 



for the ten&nt of a throne than of a cot 
AJunto, that has no regard for either, 
is solely actuated by the love of power, i 
distinctions and emoluments, uiay, by d' 
tributing distinctions and emoluments 
mantf^ and by raising the hopes and ex 
tations of more, make the mass of 
people themselves (thus corrupted at 
very fountain-head) become the inst 
ments of annihilating the best part of 
constitution. A limited monarch, wlio* 
throne is founded on the basis of a people 
aflection, and a judicious preference do^ 
of his person and form of government, wi 
be as reasonably anxious as any among 
people can be, to guard against the pn 
leuce of such corruption, and the suco 
of such corruptors. It is the cause 
court Sy if they mean to consult their s 
bility, as much as it is of popular conn 
tions, to preserve public virtue, and previ 
th« people from losing all semibility to 
value of a free constitution, the liberty 
the present age, and of ages to come. 

I firmly maintain, that the prevention c 
this popular degeneracy is to be efl'ectc 
not by political artifices, not by prosec 
tions, not by sycophantic associations 
placemen, pensioners, and expecianu 
titles and emoluments, but by refonni 
the manners of the people. Principles 
religion, honour, and public spirit must 
cherished. The ckrgy must be independt 
and the pulpit free. Books written \\\ 
out party views, intending to promote 
interests but those of truth and philu 
thropy, must not only be checked by cra\ 
lawyers, but industriously disseiiiinat 
among the people. Religion must be coi 
sidered by the great, not merely as a stai 
engine, but as what it is, the source of con 
fort and the guide of conscience. Its pro 
fe.sional teacners must be advanced fn rt 
Considerations of real merit and serviced 
and not from borough interest, and tbi 
prostitution of the pulpit to the unchri:<tial 
purposes of ministerial despotism. 

No writings of sceptical or infidel philuso 
phers do so much harm to christian fai " 
and practice, to religion and morality, 
the using of church revetwes and chvrc 
instruction as instruments of court cor 
tion. The very means appointed by Gtj 
and tlie laws, for checking the depravity 
the people, contribute to it, when ihey's^ 
pear to be considered by the great a^ 
little more than artifices of politicians, dJ 
signed to keep the vulvar (as they ar« ofted 
unjustly called) in subjection to wicked u^ 
starts, possessed of temporary and oftdil 

Sower, by intrigue and uooonstitutiooal iiH 
uence. 

It is certainly in the power of a well re- 
gulated government, by rendering (lif 
CHURCft effective, and by good examples 



Cbm^f JCmmti mid H^bioMe utbvert a free (itiutfiuiitm. 
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Bd sincere attachment to virtuous men 
ind virtuous principles, to correct the levity, 
sifeminacy, and want of principle in private 
iifp, which leads to the loss of liberty. The 
dbuivh will be effective, as soon as the 
Mople are convinced that all preferments in 
t are bestowed on those who nave preached 
ihe gospel faithfully; and not on time- 



Prinelplei (f the Tme$,' He wrote witb 
sincerity and ability ; but his unfortunate 
end, occasioned by mental .disease, had a 
very unfavourable influence on the drcui»- 
tion of his book, and his posthumous fame. 
Nothing can, however, be more unreason-^ 
able, than to depreciate a book, allowed b^ 
all, at its first ap|iearance, to contain indis^ 



lervers, and tl\e friends and relations of putahle and important truth, because or 

».. i__ 1 ^1 • i i_ «u^ .^i^r >. • t-^ 'j « .. 



parasites, who have no other vitw in seek- 
big scats in the senate, but to serve a mi- 
rnXtT for their own advantage. Till the 
people are convinced that an administration 
11 sincere in reHgiony they will be too apt to 
consider not only religion^ liut common 
\onestyj as an empty name. 

The religious principle being thus de- 
Itroyed by the greedy aspirants at worldly 

Kandcur, no wonder the people lapse into 
at dissolute conduct, which seeks nothing 



the misfortune, or even misconduct, of it» 
author subsequent to its publication. I 
confidently recommend the following pai^ 
sages to the consideration of every truer 
lover of that free constitution which renders* 
our country conspicuously happy and ho- 
nourable among the nations which suiw 
round it. 

*^The restraints laid on the royal prero-> 
gative at the revolution, and the accessiotk 
of liberty thus gained by the people, pro^ 



leriously but selfish pleasure and private duced two effects with respect to parlia— 

irofit. Levity of manners both proceeds ments. One was, that inst»Ed of bemg oo- 

ront, and produces, difect of moral principle, casianalfy, they were thenceforward annuallii^ 

Effeminacy, the natural consequence of assembled ; the other was, that whereas oiki 

rice and luxury caused by deject of moral any triitin^ offence given they had usually 

principle f precludes courage, spirit, and all been tn/ifnii/a^ee/ or c2»«>/ve</, they now found! 

nanly, virtuous exertion. Ignorance must themselves possessed of new dignity ancEl 

bllow ; for to obtain knowledge requires a power ; their consent being necessary fot^ 

le^ree of labour and laudable application, raising annual suppliet. 



" No body ofmen, except in the simplest . 
and most virtuous times, ever found fhem^ 
selves possessed rf power, but many of then^ 
would attempt to turn it to their own pri^ 
VATE ADVANTAGE. Thus the parliament^ 
finding them elves of weight, and findings 
at the same time, that the disposal of aik 
lucrative emplin/ments was vested in the: 
crown, soon bethought themselves, tiiat it>> 
exchsmge for their concurrence in granting 
supplies, ax\d forwarding the measures of go^ 
vtrnmentj it was but equitable tiiat the 
crown should concur in vesting them or- 



irfaich those who are sunk in indolence and 

leusuality will never bestow. When igno- 

Bmce is become general, and vice reigns 

triumphant, what remains to oppose the 

^ant Despotism, who like a Colossus, 

itrides over the pigmy and insignificant 

ilaves of oriental climes, from trampling on 

I EN in countries once free ? 
Farewell, then, all that truly ennobles 

^uman nature. Pride, pomp, and cruelty 

bminecr without controul. The very name 

)f liberty becomes odious ; and man, de- 

derated, contents himself with the licence 

to eat, drink, sleep, and die at the will of their dependents with the lucrative employ^ 

in ignorant, base, libidinous superior. The rnenis of state. 

'" If this was done, the wheels of govern^ 
raent ran smooth and quiet ; but if any- 
large body of claimants was dispossesseei^ 
the public uproar began, and public mea— 
sures were obstructed or overturned. 

" William the Third found this to be the 
natural turn, and set himself, like a polir- 
ticitn, to oppose it ; he therefore silenced 
all he 6oula by places and pensions, and 
hence the origin of makinp of parlia^ 

MENTS.** 



iwonl rules absolutely. Reason, law, phi- 
losophy,' learning, repose in the tomb with 
leparted liberty. The sun of the moral 
irorld is extinguished ; and the earth is 
overshadowed with darkness and with 
lealh. Better had it been for a man not 
have been born, than born in a country 
endered by the wickedness of government, 
omipting and enslaving a whole people, a 
lELL anticipated. 

Section XIX. This making of parliaments, I contend, is 

ikrtain Passages in Dr. Brown'.g fundi nostri cnlamitas, the origin of all our 

*^ Estimate" which deserve the serious present political evil; it defeated the good 

Consideration of all who would op- purposes of the revolution, and tended to 

pose the Subversion of a free Consti- introduce the despotism of the Stuarts^ 

tntion by Corruption of Manners and T ^^® mask of liberty It arose from 

Pnne^^les, and% vn/c. In.lc;.nck. ^Aug^nting it tftiiH^'day' '" ^^"" 

PEW books have been more popular than " Vanity, luxury, and effiminacy,'' pro- 

^ Brown'6 Estimate of the Manners and ceeds Dr. Brown^ ^'increased beyond all 

Q 



tt Corrupt Manners mntHnfluenee tyiverf a free 

beti«f within those thirty Tfar9; as they «Be /'In a nation so drcumitaiiced, nu 
of aie^AySO are they of a' graving aodftiii* high and important posts, in ev«ry piiUi 
' " * nature. The present rage of ple»- ana important profession, must of coi 

he filled hy men, who instead of abilU^ 
virtue^ ploid this itU^re^ (in electioos) fo 
their B£ST titi*^. 
<* Thus,, in a time when science, cai 



•lire and unmakly dissipation hath 
jcreated a train of new necessities, wfaieh in 
their demands outstrip everjT supply. ^ 

<< And. if the great principles of reli^on, 
iionour, and puSic spirit are weak or lost ty, coura{^, honour, religion, puhlic s; 
samoDgusrwhat effectual check can there we rare, the remaining Few who po: 
f>e upon the gusat, to controul their ua- 
.vairranted pursuit of lucrative employ- 
eis|«Ts> for the gratification of these un- 
caudy pe«M«»is? 

«« In a nation so circumstanced, it is vor 
iural to imagioe that, neit to oamiivo aho 
moT, the cAm/ attention of the OUBAT 



these virtues will often be $hui' out in 
these stations, which th^ would fill 
honour^ while every puhke and imports 
employ will abouna with men, wh< 
manners and principles are of the 
fashion. 

*^ Is not the parliamenigry iniereei 



:mMLi9 must be turned on the buoness of every powerful family continually rung 



BLBCTION-JOBHINO, of SBCVRINO COUN*- 

-7iEfi, controuting, brH)ing, or Buviifa w^ 
MOUQHS ; in a word, on £e possession of a 
jipneat parliamentary interest. 

** But what an aggravation of this evil 
-Would arise, should ever those of the 
JUgheft rankf tkoujgh phohieited by^ act 
iOjp FARLIAMRNT, losult the laws, by inter* 
Bering in elections, by soliciting votes, or 
fiDocuring others to solicit them, by influ* 



the ears of its branches and dependen< 
And does not this inevitably tend to n ' 
and weaken the application of the^ 
men of Quality and fortune, asid render ev< 
man, wiio has reliance on this princip 
lest Qualified for those very stations* whi 
bv this very principle be obtsuns. For w^ 
should a youth ofjamily orjaehion^ (tfaois bi 
argues with himself,) why should he suh 

mit to the DEUDGERY OF SCHOOLS, COVt 



^ncing elections in an avowed defiance of leges, academies, voyages, canipai^ 
<hsir country^ and even selling vacant seats &tigues, and dangers, when he cajh ris 
$A parliament to the BEST bidder.*' 

Would not this be treason oMoinst the 
^constitution ? a more dangerous and heinous 
I^Utical crime than any that have been 
^prosecuted by attoroies-general? Does not 
mis directly destroy the democratical part 
of the system, and establish a power inde- 
|)endtot both of the monarch and the 

f people ? Are not both therefore, interested 
n putting a stop to such gross violations of 
iaw and eouity ? 

" What,*^ (Continues Dr. Brown, " can we 
suppose would be the real drift of this ille- 

fitimate waste (among the great) of time, 
onours, wealth, and labour ? Might not 
the very reason publicly assigned for it be 



TO THE highest STATIONS by the sm 

and easy path of PARLiAMENTAmv iw 

TEREST ? 

" Where effeminacy and selfish vani 
form the ruling character of a people, th 
those of high rank will be of all others mi 
vain, most selfish, most incapable, in 
effeminate. 

*' Such are the effects of the prevaili 
principle of self>interest in high Ijft, B 
if we take into the account aU that des^ 
cafr/e^ram of political managers, agents, aj 
borough-jobbers, which hang like Icechi 
upon the great, iior ever quit their ht 
till they are fu]l gorged, we shall then n 
this reigning evil m its last perfection. F( 



<this : ' That they may strengthen them«- here, to incapacity and demeritf is ^nemij 

^selves and families, and thus gain a lasting added insolence. Every low fellow 

interest (as they callit^ for their dependP this kind looks upon the man of geni 

«Bts, sons, and posterity r Now what would capacity, and virtue, as his nattwal ena 

this imply but a supposed right or privilege He regards him with an evil eye ; and h 

of DEMANDING LUCRATIVE EMPLOYS, as Undermines or defames him; as ODe 

the chief object of their views ? — We see thwarts his views, questions his title, 

<hen how the political system of self-into- endangers his ejrpec/atMms.'^ 

rest is at lengtn completed. In another place, the same author 

^ Thus faction is established, not on am- plainly deduces the corruption of the 
l)ition, but on avarice: on avarice and 
AAPACiTY, for the ends of dissipation. 
' The great contention among those of 



of the nation^ the young nobility and gem ^ 

in particular, from parTiatnerUary corrupiwi 

'' Notwithstanding the privilege vested 



family and fortune will be in the affair of the commons of commanding the purses 

ELECTION INTEREST ; next to effeminate their constituents, it is not dimcult to ih>ii 

pleasure and gaming ; this (for the same ei^^t a situation where this privilege wouSi 

end as gaming) will of course be the be nothing but a name. An<I, as in 

capital pursuit ; this interest will naturally last century, the regal and democi 

be regarded as a kind of family fund^ for the branches by turns bore down the coDStl^ 

provision of the younger brancnes. tion, sO; in such a situation as is here kupj 
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)sed. the real danger, .tho\^ hidden^ 
inikl lurk in the ar'utocratk branch, >vhich 
ouid be secretly bearing' down the power 
»th of the king .ind peope. 

** The matter may oe explained in a 
nail compass. Cannot we put a case, in 
liich the parliamentary interest of the 
reat nobility might swalluw up the house 
f commons? Members might be elected, 
ideed; and elected in ^unn too. But by 
rhom might they be realiy elected? By 
he free voice of the people f No impartial 
nan would say it. It w^re ea5y to suppose 
lurty or forty men, who, if wanted, might 
p ni|h to command a majority in the 
Dwcr nouse. The members of that house 
night seem to be the representatives of the 
teoplc; but would be, in truth, a great 
art of them, no more than the commission-' 
d deputies of their respective chiefs, whose 
entiments they would give, and whose 
ntcrests they would pursue. 

<* Thus, while power would, in appear- 
nee, be centering in the lower house, it 
rould in reality be lurking in the higher. 

*^ This state of things might not perhaps 
Ktilt from any design in the aristocratic 
lanch to destroy the constitution. They 
light have no farther views than those of 
ffw, vanity, or pleasure. Notwithstanding 
his, their conduct might have those effects 
rhich their inleotious never aspired to. 
£i us consider the most probable effects. 

** The first fatal eflect which offers itself 
D observation is, that the consciousness of 
nch an increasing and exorbitant power, 
rhich the lords might acquire in the house 
»f commons, would destroy all honest 
iHBiTioN in the younger gentry. They 
rould know, that the utmost point they 
ould hope to arrive at would only be to 
•come the deputy of some great lord 
a a county or borough. AH the intentions 
f such a |K)St can be answered by igno- 
lANCE AND servility better than by 
(EMUS AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. People of 
he latter stamp, therefore, would not na- 
urally be appomted to the task; and tliis, . 
nee known, would check the (growth of 
tnius and public spirit throughout the na- 
m. The few men of ability and spirit 
aat might be left, seeins this to be the 
ise^ would natumlly betake themselves to 
ich private amusements as a free mind can 
onestly enjoy. All hope, and therefore, 
f degrees, all desire of serving their coun^ 
y, would be extinguished. 

"Thus HONEST ambition would natu- 
dly and generally be quenched. But 
(Ten where ambition continued, it would be 
erverted. Not useful, but servile talents 
ould be applauded; and the ruling pride 
^ould be, not that of fireemeni Tait of 
iaves.^ 

The abate remarks were OM^e loqg be« 



fore American independenoe was e»tablish- 
ed, the French revolution' thought of, oc 
the discussions on the subject ofparliaineoi* 
tary reform became general. The author 
wrote the pure result of impartial observa- 
tion; and what he wrote deserves the seri- 
ous attention of all HONEST m^it, dMgaoi 
members of the community. I will make 
no comments upon it, but leave it to ope** 
rate on the mind with its owi» force* 

$£CTinN XX. 

On several SktJbyecU esuggeeted bif L&tA 
MehomMs *' Diary;*' particularfy 
the Practice of bartering the Cvre 
of Sauls for the Corruption of Par*- 
liament. 
I T is very desirable, that coimtry gentle^ 
*- men, who are often inclined to shew a. 
blind attachment to ministers, as if loyalty 
were due to the servants of a court as welk 
as to tlie master, would peruse, with atten-- 
tion, tlie Diary of Lord Melcombe. There- 
they are admitted behind the curtain, and 
even under the sta<^e, to see the machinery. 
There they behold til thy workmen, dirty* 
wheels within wheels, every thing offensive- 
to the eye, and all busy for hire to produce^ 
a specious outside show on the stage, for 
the amusement of the spectators, while the- 
show-men pocket the pence. It woulct 
have been worth the while of courtiers to*^ 
have paid the price of a campaign in Flan* 
dcrs, and the subsidy of a German prince., 
to have suppressed the publication of Lor(f. 
Melcombe s Diary. The secrets of ther. 
ministerial conclave are there laid open^ 
and the sight and stench are no less dis^ 
gustful tlian those which strike the senses^ 
oh the opening of a jakes or a cpmmoik> 
sewer. Nothing but the most selfish cove-< 
tousness, the weakest vanity, the meanest*, 
dirtiest, most villanous of the passions! 
No regard for the happiness of the nation^ 
much lessyor the happiness ofmanJdnd'j one- 
general struggle, by artifice and intrigue^ 
not by honourable and useful exertions, for 
power, profit, and titles I It mi^ht be sup- 
posed, that the parties coilcerned were ban- 
ditti, contending in a cave about the division 
of plunder. How are the words lord and 
duke disgraced and prostituted, when pre- 
fixed to niiscreants warmly engaged in such 
transactions ! Such men are truly levellers^ 
the enemies of the peerage, the involuntary 
promoters of eouality ! In a greedy rapa- 
ciousuess for tnemselves, they forget hot 
only the good of their country and mankind^ , 
but the mterest of their own privilegea 
order. 

When little and base minds, like the 
heroes uf Bubh Doddingtoh's Diary, be a 
rule, every thing, even religion itself, be- 
comes au inttriiment of corruption. It i$ 
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nrell understood by every body, that church 
preferments, even with cure of $ouU, have 
long been used to secure the interest of 
courts in venal boroughs ; but the follow- 
ing passage contains a curious proof of it, 
tinder the hand of Lord Melcombe, and 
tinder tlie authority of the then prime mi- 
custer, the Duke of Newcastle. 

"December the 1 1th, 1753," (says Loitl 



that BETTER THAN ANY THING. But 1 

added. Why should I enter into thes^ 
things; I leave it wholly to your gracc^ 
He said the direction •f the hawte of com- 
mons was fallen upon him — therefore bn 
could not chuse by affection, but roust c«nk> 

fy with those who could support him ikem 
said I understood $• ; and that I tlioughl 
I might pretend to some abilities that teay\ 



Melcombe,) << I saw the Duke of Newcastle. ' that m the opposition, I was thought of sonu 

1 told him, that in the election matters (of use there, that in court, indeed, I never u> 

JBridgwater and Weymouth) those uho would dertook much, because he kntiit I never u^ 

Make money I would pay, and not bring him tupported : but now, vhen I should be suft^ 

bill ; those that would not take, he mutt ported, I hoped I might pretend to be aa 

and I recommended my two parsons useful there as my neighbours. He said 



^ 



ot Bridgwater and Weymouth, Burroughs 
:sind Franklin: — he entered into it very 
<ORDiALLY, and assured me they should 
tiave the first crown livings that shpuld 
l)e vacant in those parts, if we would look 
•out and send him the first intelligence. — I 
said, I must think, that so much offered, 
:and so little asked, in such hands as theirs, 
:and at a time when boroughs were parti- 
cularly MARKETABLE, could uot fail of re- 



It was incontestibly so. I said, that ooiv 
sidering that I chose sir members far tkm 
at my own great expence, I thought thi 
world in general, and even the gentlemed 
themselves, could not expect that tbeii 
pretensions should give me the exclusiua 
He said, that what I did was very grbatI 
that he often thought with surprise at th^ 
ease and cheapness of the election at Wej- 
mouth ! that they had nothing like it ! I 



moving, at least, resentments, and of obtain- said, I believed there were few who could 



five HIS Majesty six members for nothino^ 
le said he reckoned five, and had put 
down five to my account. — I said I mmt 
be excused from talking any more about 
myself J that I left it entirely'to him and fa> 



^ng pardon. — His Grace was very hearty 

^uid cordial. 

" 29th. Went to the Duke of Newcastle, 

4ind got the living of Broudwortky for Mr. 

Burroughs. 

« March 21st. Went to the Duke of Ae Kino ; that I was fully determined to 

ff ewcastle — ^told him I was come to as&urc make this sacrifice to his Msyesty ; that I 

liim of my most dutiful affection and sincere knew I had given no just cause of ofi'enoe, 

:attacbment to him, having no engagements but that I would not justify it iptith his Ma- 
te make me look to the right or uie left, jesty ; that it was enough that he was di»- 

—I engaged to choose two members for Wey- pleased, to make me think that I was in 
mouth, which he desired might be a son of the wrong, and to beg him to forget it : I 

the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Ellis of would not even be in the right 



the admiralty. I supposed he would con- 
'firm that nomination — but that vas nothing 
4o me* He might name whom he pleased. 
Mr. Pelham tola me the King asked him 
if I seriously designed to endeavour to keep 
lord Egmont out of Bridgwater. Mr. Pel- 
liam told his Majesty that he thought I 




ivould spare neither pains nor expence to 
exclude him. The Duke of Newcastle said 
be had seen how handsome my proceedings 
had been\ that this was the most noble 
that could be imagined I ... I said, What if I 
came into the place Sir Thomas Robinson 
left ? He considered a little, and said, Very 
veil, pray go on. — I said I would particu- 
larly support him in the house, where he 
•would chiefly want it. He said he knew 1 
would. I said. There is my old place — 

TREASURER OF THE NAVY ; I shouUl like 

* • • - Tuus, O dux magne, quid optes 
Explorare labor; Miui jussa capessere fas est, 

VWGi 



AGAINST HIM ; and I was very sure I 
would never again be in the wrong against 
him, for which I hoped his Grace would b« 
ray caution. He said he would, with all 
his heart. He took me up in his arms 
and KISSED me twice, with strong assu^ 
ances of affection and service.'' 

A few days after, this honest man went 
to Bridgwater to manage the election, and 
thus proceeds his Diary. 

" April 14, 15, 16. Spent in the i» 

FAMOUS AND DISAGREEABLE COMPLIANCI 
WITH THE LOW HABITS OF VENAl 

WRETCHES," the electors of Bridgwater. 

If the men of Bridgwater, urged pe^ 
haps by want, were venal wretches, what 
must we think of Uie Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Melcombe? I hope my reader 
will pause, and ponder the words of the 
preceding passage. They furnish a great 
deal of matter for very serious reflection to 
those who regard the tnic interests either 
of church or state. 

Lord Melcombe*8 Diary was much read 
when it first came out; but it has sioca 
faAlen into neglecl^ Events, however, bav 



On dboMM^ Rick Mmmihmi Puritio beMmben of ParUameiU. 4^ 

ftppened in the fiolitical world, which ren- If tiuhmen should, in any coontiy of 

ler St extremely interesting at the present Surope, influence the councils of princes^ 

teriod. In consequence of the French re- and manage the popular assemblies, woukl 

folution, much puns have been taken to there not be reason to be alarmed for tha 

leery the people, and extol the aristocra- best constitution ever devised bv human 

ical part of society. The tide has run wisdom? SimA meii hate the people. They 

ffonderfully, in consequence oijaUe aiarmi love nothinx but themselves, tne emolu* 

imi ministerial artifices, in favour of courts ments of places, the dbtinction of titles^ 

ind courtiers. The people have been called and the pomp and vanity of the courts in 

not only venal wretchti, but the swinish which they flatter and are flattered. They 

nukitude. Long and tiresome books have ^iU ever wish for a military government, 

been written to nm down the people, as to awe the saucy crowd, and keen them 

institute of virtue, principle, of every thing ^rom intruding on their own sacred privi* 

honest and honourable, and that can give 1^^ and persons. The Herculean hand 

them any right to interfere with the grand of a virtuous people can alone cleanse the 

mysteries ot a cabinet. But he who reads Augean stable of a corrupted court formed 

BD(i considers duly the very striking anec- of miscreant *toad-eaters like Lord Mel* 

dotes and conversations in Lord Melcombe*s combe. 

Distfy, will see, that, in order to find ve- « Wf 

nalitif in its. full growth, and sur^'cy sonlid- Skction XXL 

aess ia its complete state of abomination, ^^ , . . i ti*- . , -* 

It will be necessary to turn from low to ^choosing rich Men, wUhoui Pat-is, 

bigh life. Spirit, or Liberality, as Represenia^ 

The people are often turbulent and indi* tives in the National Council. 
Kreet in iheir transactions, but they are 

ilways honest and always generous. They TT has been long observed, that none are 

feel strongly for the cause of humanity and more desirous of increasing their pro- 

jubticc. They have a noble spirit, which pcrty than they who have abundance. The 

leads them to view meanness and sinister greatest misers are those who possess the 

conduct with detestation. But is there any greatest riches. None are fonder of the 

of this manly independence, this honest world than they who have engrossed a large 

openness, this regard for the rights and share of it. if they should acknowledge 

happiness of man, among those whom Lord that they have enough money, yet the^ 

Mclcombe, so unfortunately for the great cannot but confess, at the same time, that 

vulgar, has introduced to public notice? tbey think tliemselves entided,. in conse- 

There is all the deceit in his own character quence of their property, to civil honours, 

which would denominate a man a swindler power, and distinction. They have a kind 

in the commercial walks of life. All the of claim, in their own opinion, to court 

transactions of the junto are conducted with favour ; especially as they are ready to use 

the timidity, secrecy, duplicity of a nest of the influence, which their riches give diem, 

thieves, nmtually fearing and fawning, in support of any minister for the time 

while they hate and despise each other from being, and in the general extension of royal 

their heart's core. prerogative. Are such men likely to be 

On the practice of purchasing votes in independent members of a senate, lionestly 

boroughs, by bartering the cure of souls, following the dictates of their judgment or 

the most sacred charge, if there be any conscience, and consulting no interest but 

thing sacred in human affairs, I shall ex- that of man in general, and the people in 

patiate more at large in a future Section. particular, by whom they arc deputed > 

This Bubb D^dington, after selling There are no men greedier of gain than 

himself, betfaying the prince, and ofl'ering such men, and none more attached to those 

his six members to the best bidder, was vain honours, which a minister bestows in 

U)ade a lord. lie was created Baron of order to facilitate the movements of his 

Melcombe Regis, as a reward for such pplitical machine. None will rake so 

prostitution of principles as ought to have deeply in the dirt to pick up a penny as 

caused him to oe branded in the forehead a rich miser ; none will contend more 

with a mark of indelible infamy. eagerly for a feather in the cap, than those 

But can we suppose that there has been whose minds are weak, empty, and attach- 
but one Bubh Doddington in this country ? ed to the world by the' consciousness of 
one Newcastle ? I wish the supposition being, in great measure, its proprietors, 
were founded in probability. It would be But what is it to me, as an elector, that 
the simplicity of idiotism to suppose that the man who solicits my vote has, by great 
Bubb Doddington has not exhibited in his cunning, sordid arts, and insatiable avarice, 
Biary a picture of parasitical courtiers, in accumulated great riches? Has wisdom, 
all times and countries, where corruption has virtue, has knowledge, has philanthropy 
IB thQ.n:ain lUJUtfjfil^ of adminbtratu>n. increased with his increasingjfortune ? Ui^ 
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common success, enormous wealth, ac- 
quired in the short space of half a human 
life, is a oremmptwe evidence of lUtle 
priHciple in the raean»of aGOiiirin^, and as 
Ulde generosity in the mooes ofgiving or 
eiBpending it. Perhaps he inherits his un- 
bounded riches. What then ? His ances* 
tors ymte probably knaves or muck-worms. 
In this case, he Yvoa not to plead the merit 
of industry. His ancestors have left him' 
vast sums of money; when perhaps his 
own talents would scarcely have earned 
Hm a penny, or kept him out of the parish 
poor-house. 

Nevertheless, because he is rich, though 
totally destitute of parts and virtue, £e 
stands forward boldly as a candidate, to 
represent a city or a county. He finds 
thousands ready to clamour on his side, 
snd to give him their vote. He can treat 
bountifully, open bouses, and give away 
ribands plentifully. Therefore he is con- 
stituted a senator, a national counsellor, 
commissioned to vote away the people's 
money, and to decide on the most im- 
portant questions of constitutional liberty. 

What can he- do but put himself into 
bamess, and be driven his daily stage, by 
the political ceachman, the prime minister? 
He cannot go alone. He has not sense 
enough to judge for himself in the smallest 
difficulty. He has not spirit enough to 
preserve his independence; therefore he will 
consider himself merely as a puppet, to be 
moved by the higher powers, at their will ; 
a'stop-gap, to fill up a place which might 
be occupied by an abler member, whose 
virtues and talents mieht serve the public 
indeed, but would render him troublesome 
to those Jtvho gladly dispense with all vir- 
tuous interference. 

Let us suppose, for argument sake, four 
such poor creatures (such I call them, 
though rtcAin gold) chosen to represent the 
city of London, the grand emporium of the 
world, and, from its number of inhabitants, 
claiming a fuller representation than any 
part of the nation. I own the supposition 
IS most disgraceful; for it can never nappen, 
one would think, that such a city should 
sot supply men X>f the first ukUities, for a 
tnist so important and so honourable. But 
Itit us suppose the city, from a system of 
manners favoured by, and favourable to, 
ministerial corruption, so far degraded as to 
choose four men of very moderate abilities 
and characters, merely because they happen 
to be rich contractors, and of scycophantic 
dispositions, likely to pursue dieir own in- 
terest b|r servilely obeying the beck of a 
minister. *> 

Suppose them once in for seven years. 
The taverns are now shut up, the advertite' 
mentiy the canvassing all forgotten, and 
tp^y commence as arrant courtiers as the 



meanest tool of power, pui, by a paltty lord, 
into a rotten b(KOugh of Saaaex^ Wiltshire, 
or Cornwall. 

But mark tiw mischief* As they nomi*- 
nally represent the £rst city in the worlds 
the measures which they vote for, (becmuae 
they are bidden, and hope for contracts and 
baronetages,^ are supposed, by foreigneiv 
at least, to have the concurrence of the 
most important part of the British empire. 
Though the minister may despise tnem 
from nis heart, personally, yet he avaib 
himself of that weight which the place 
they represent gives them in the eyes of I 
strangers. " Tbe great city is with him,** 
(in the only place he pretends to know itj 
the house ofrepresentatives.) 

Their ignorance, their meanness, an<l| 
their sycophancy, have another effect/ 
highly injurious to all plans of constt-J 
tutional reformation. "Here, (says thd 
c^iutier) are four men sent by the firstl 
city in the world. Are they better senators^, 
or more respectable men, than those wlu>l 
are sent from Old Sarum, or any of the' 
boroughs inhabited by beggars, and pur«>l 
chased by lords, as a lucrative speculation ?*1 
The probability is, (he will say of tliem,) 
that, witli more greediness qfhr gaiUf froraj 
the sordid habits of their youth, they have 
less of the accomplishments and liberality' 
of gentlemen. Their eagerness to rai?©- 
their families renders them more tractable 
tools, in the hands of a skilful minister^ 
than those whose families are already 
raised, and who, however they may place 
themselves under the guidance of the 
peerage, have had an education which 
ought to have gi\'en them enlarged minds 
and sentiments of honour. 

Thus the friend to despotic principles^ 
and the opposcr of parliamentary reform, 
dmws an argument from the meanness of 
rich men, (sent by great cities to parliament 
merely because they are rich,) a^inst all 
improvement of the representation. The- 
boroughs, he alle^, send at least ^^- 
tletfien and well-mformcd men, though 
in circumstances comparatively indigent; 
whereas these great commercial bodies,, 
placing all excellence in the possession of 
superior wealth, depute men as senators,. . 
who are unquaiified for any department ' 
beyond the warehouse or the counting- 
house, whose views are confined, and pur- 
poses Juibitnall^ sordid and selfish, iff 
urges, that, lire'ra the specimens afibrded by 
great cities, there is no reason to con* 
elude that the extension of the right 
of suffrage would render the represeo* 
tative body more virtuous or enlightened. 
He doubts whether it would be favourable 
to liberty. If great bodies depute men only 
for their property, since thejr who have most 
usually uranr most, none wiU be readier to 
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lell diemselves and their onMtiliMBt» to a 
kimister» for a feather .or a* nigaiwplunii 
fisw the represeatalma of great bodiet, 
lelegated to parliament nMUwijrDecauM they 
lave inherited or aoqiurcdi exounnt rkAei» 
Rith scarcely a^y ideas beyond the multK 
^cation-tabie. 

Men deputed to parliament should cei^ 
biQly be far above want; but I contend 
&at richeSi independent of personal merit, 
am never be a sufieient recommendation. 
b is the piost important trust that can be 
rqvosed in man. It requires a most com^ 
[u-ehensiTe education, strong natural abili- 
des, and, what is greater than all, a just, 
konest, upright bwt». with a maidy hm^ 
less, and an enlarged philanthropy. 

Can diert be wy dtfB'euliv in nndnig, at 
11^ time, four men of such character in the 
city of London, or two such in any county 
of Enoland ? Certainly not ; especialljr 
when the corrupting idea shall be exploded, 
lh»t rnof BRTY is ue best qualification for 
a nttionsd counsellor and lawgiver. AbU 
and A«fK«e men are not the most inclined te 
Amst themselves forwaid, and to obirudt 
tfaemselvos* mueh less to enter into com** 
petition, wfai»i aH the influence of riehes 
«»d ministerial fkvour will be exerted to 
traduce their character, to frustrate their 
endeavours, and send them back to private 
life with their fortunes injured) and their 
tranquillity disturbed. The electors must 
Mm-ckiov such men, and draw them from 
<heir virtuous obscurity. Thus honoured, 
they will go into the senate with the pure 
motives of serving their country and maiv- 
iund; and return with dam handSf suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the blessings of the 
^«»ple. 

The city of London, and all great cities, 
•as well as coimties, are to be most seriously 
'e&liorted, to consider the importance of the 
<rust they delegate at an election, and to 
choose men of known abilities, and ex* 
perieoced attachment to the cause of iht 
|ieople. They siiould beware of men, how- 
ever opulent and respectable in private life, 
who can have no other motive for obtruding 
00 public life, for which they ane unqiuUi- 
Jkdf but to raise themselves and families to 
fortune and distinction, by selling their trwti 
to a minister. Such men can never be 
iriends to liberty and the people. Th^ 
contribute, by means of their property, to 
the general system of corruption ; and, per- 
haps without knowing it, (for they know 
but little,) promote, most effectually, the 
spirit of despotism* 

Sbctiom XXII. 

Of the despotic Ii^uence of great Mer^ 
chants over their Subalterns, of Cus- 
tomers oi7er their Tradesmen^ and rich 



trading Companies oner tkeir 
Dependents^ in comnelUng them to 
wtefor Court Camndates for Seais 
iM FarUament^ merely to serve Fr^ 
VATE iNTsaasT, without the sma/Zeif 
JtegdrdfoT public Liberty and Hap^ 
jytneff , or the Fitness or Uif^knesf 
of the Candidate, 

THE rottenness of corruption, originating 
fcom ministers, intoxicated with the 
love of power, and greedy after the emolu- 
ments of office, is sometimes fognd (espi^ 
cially under the inthience of falte alarms) to 
pervade the whole mass of the people, and 
to infect the very heart of the body-polili^» 
The vitals of liberty beceme taintecr, and,, 
without great efibrts, a mortification may ba 
justly apprehended. 

In this corrupt stete, /i/f/e despots^ aspir- 
ing at court favour, hoping to draw the no* 
tice of the minister on their faithful ende»-^ 
vours to serve him, arise in almost every 
town and villa^ of the country, and in 
every street of a great city. They claim 
and exercise a jurisdiction over certain vas^ 
SALS, as they think them, their tradesmen^ 
their tenants, and all ottiers, who derive 
emoluments from them* in the way of their 
business, or expect their custom and counte* 
nance. If the vassals presume to act for 
themselves as men and freemen, they lose 
their business, their dwelling places, their 
farms, and all chance of acquiring a com-^ 
petency. The vengeance of the little despots 
pursues them ; and frequently quits not 
the chace, till it has bunted them down n> 
destruction. 

Even in the City of London, opulent 
as it is,' and independent as it might be, a- 
city which used to be the first to stand uj> 
in defence of liberty, an overbearing in- 
fluence can find its way to the obscurest 
district, and insinuate itself into the blind-* 
est alley. The great merchant or manu* 
PACTURER, who is ncccssarily connected 
wilh many subordinate traders or workmen^ 
considers the influence he gains from eX'- 
-tensive connections in business, as a very 
raluable and vendible commodit}[ at the 
market of a minister. Naturally wishing to 
make the most of his trade, he resolves to 
treat this connection as a part of his stock, 
and cause it to bring him an ample return*. 
At least he will adventure. It may be a 
prise to him, as it has been to many. Much 
depends on his own prudential manage- ^ 
ment of the commodity. It may lead to & 
valuable contract , especially if kind fortune 
should kindle the names of war ; it may- 
open the path to court favours of various 
kinds ; it may ultimately confer a seat in 
the house, and perhaps a baronetage. 
This last honour is highly desirable, as it 
removes at once the filth that natiirall/ 
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attaches to the verj name of eitixen, dealer 
jind chapman. 

In the city of London, the majori^ of 
€lector$^ who send the^to members of par- 
liament allotted to it, are of the middle, and 
Indeed of the inferior rank of shopkeepers, 
Tarely rising to the dignity of mehchants, 
mrho reside at the houses with great ^atet, 
<3T rather in the tiew squares, two or three 
miles north-west of the polhited and pol- 
luting city: for such is the insolence of 
little city despots who are in a very great 
way, that they commonly despise thejfreedotn 
of the city where their counting-hou^e 
stands, and where they gain their plums. 
They do not condescend to be free of the 
city. They would consider it as a degrada- 
tion from their eentility to be liverymen 
-and members of a city company. Livery- 
men indeed! What! great men, as all 
BANKERS are, East India Directors, usuri- 
ous money-lenders, living magnificently in 
Portland-place or Portman-square, or the 
grand avenues to them, to be LIVERY- 
MEN ! Horrid degradation I The very idea 
is shocking to the spirit of despotism. It is 
time enough to take up their freedom of 
the city, when it is necessary, as candidates, 
to possess that qualiiication. There are too 
fnany votes to make it worth while to be a 
voter. These great men, therefore, view 
the electors as subordinate persons, ^wbom 
they may send on an errand to Guildhall 
to VOTE for the mini$ter*s candidate, just 
as they would dispatch a clerk or porter to 
the Custom-house to take a Custom-house 
oath, or to do any job connected with the 
low trade or manufacture which enables 
them to associate with the fine folk of St. 
James's. 

The elector who goes to the hustings 
must, indeed, vote upon his oath, that he has 
received and will receive no bribe. He 
does not consider the lucrative employ- 
ments and the emoluments arising from 
the great mav^s custom, which would be 
lost on disobedience, as a bribe, and there- 
fore votes against his judgment, conscience, 
and inclination, without a murmur ; espe- 
cially as his daily bread may perhaps de- 
pend on his obsequiousness, and very likely 
the comfort and security of a wife and a 
large family. 

This conduct of the great men is not 
only unconstitutional and affronting to the 
city, but as truly despotic in principle as 
any thing done by the Grand Seignior. It 
is mean also and base to the last degree ; 
for the great men usually exert not their 
influence from friendship to the minister, 
or to a candidate, or from any regard to a 
cause which they think connected with the 
public good; but solely to serve them- 
selvesy to provide for poor relations, to en- 
rich or to aggrandize an upstart family, 



already rendered wretched and oontemptiblJ 
by fungous pride. I 

. The glorious rights and privileges d 
Englishmen, of which we reaa and hear sd 
much, are then to be all sacrificed to serv^ 
a man, who perhaps went out as a writer 
-to the East Indies, and relumed in five oi^ 
six years, laden with riches: the injured 
widow and orphan in vain lifting up ilieiS 
hands, and uttering their lamentations over 
the deaf ocean, while the spoiler is hasten- 
ing to Europe with that treasure which, aft 
it was gained by extortion, is to be ej- 
pended in corruption. 

Male parta male dilabuntur. 

A prodigious recommendation this, as a 
representative in parliament of industnou» 
citizens, who have toiled all their lives atj 
tlie counter, or in the manufsLctory^ for J 
bare competence I 

When NABOB15, as they are called, per^ 
feet ALIENS, recommended only by richcsi 
and court influence, can seat tiiemselves for 
great cities and counties as easy as they 
used for Cornish boroughs, there ccr-i 
tainly is reason to fear that the spirit ot\ 
despotism has rapidly increased, and is pm-j 
ceeding to destroy all remains of publici 
virtue among the people. The qtiestioft 
naturally anses, if a nabob, a perfect 
alien, should ever be elected for the city of' 
London; whether, in so large a bodya» 
the free-bom citizens, and among the livery 
of London, a man is not to be found who> 
has served a regular apprenticeship, goi»j 
through all the gradations of successful 
•trade, and become a member of the cor^* 
poration, worthy to represent the first com- 
mercial body in the universe? Is it n^ 
cessary to import members, as we do tern! 
and muslins, from China and Bengal? 
Honesty, virtue, independence, and abilir 
ties, must indeed be rare qualities, from 
Temple-bar to Whitechapel, if not enough 
of them can be found to constitute a repre- 
sentative in parliament. Must the English 
oak be neglected, for exotics raised rapidly 
in warm climates; and from the hasty 
growth of which, veiy little is to be de- 
pended upon when the wind and weather 
assail them ? A sad encouragement this t» 
the young merchants, traders, and maiiu* 
facturers who euter regularly on bu6ines». 
and become freemen and liverymen, to fina 
that the most industrious and successful 
trader, and the best character, cannot 
secure the honourable appointments and 
important trusts, in (he gin of their fellow- 
citizens! to find, thatpersosBy wh^ nevei 
served apprenticeship, never oacried on 
trade, never became firee, n^ver were cqd> 
nected in the city companies^ perfect 
strangers to the corporation, and avowed 
despisers of them Ati, shall be &lade^ by 
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the inBuence of a ininister, and the over- 
bearing weight of oriental riches, legis- 
lators for the emporium of Europe ! If 
8uch an event were ever to happen, it 
would discourage all virtue in the ruing 
ccneratian of merchants, traders and manu- 
facturers ; and teach them, that every thiug 
Iwws to ALMiGH/TY MONEY, howcvcr ob- 
tained, and to COURT influence, al»vays 
ready to favour overbearing and overgrown 
f) roperiy. It would be a melancholy symp- 
tom ot degeneracy among the people. It 
woidd shew thajt the manly spirit begins to 
fade and wither, as it has lonj? done in Ttirkcy 
and yE^yptj under the spirit of despotism. 

It h truly alarming to all true English- 
iBien, to sec great trading comprmies using 
tlie influence which riches bestow, in se- 
conding the views o^ ministtry without the 
least attention to the public good, the pre- 
servation of liberty, and the happiness of 
the human race. It is certain, that men 
united in corporate bodies will act in a 
manner which they would be ashamed of 
in their private capacities ; because, when 
50 united, the responsibility appears to be 
thrown from individuals on the aggregate, 
and so attaching to every one^ can be fixed 
on none. Such bodies may be truly dan- 
gerous, when, from tlie hope of titles and 
other favours, the members who compose 
them, are servilely devoted to the minister ; 
not indeed to the marit but to the favourite 
at court, who, from his office, has in his 
hiinds the means of corruption, contracts, 
loans, lottery-tickets, appointments in all 
the professions, and, above all, titles. 

Such monopolizing fraternities attack li- 
berty with the club of Hercules. They rise 
with gigantic force. Reason, argument, 
the law and the constitution yield to them, 
as ihe chaff before the wind. If they should 
not receive a powerful check from the peo- 
ple at large, who have not yet fallen down 
worshippers of gold, they must go on to 
establish, on the banks of the Thames, 
oriental despotism: and it would not be 
wonderful to see the two sheriil's riding up 
Cheaps ide on elephants, with the Lord 
Ma^'or borne in a palanquiny on the necks 
of liverymen, hast«ning to prostrate them- 
selves at the feet of a prime minister, now 
become as great as the Emperor of China : 
it would not be wonderful to see Bankers 
LTectlnoj^ an oligarchy ; the great house in 
Lcadennall-street, a temple ; and a golden 
cttl/the GOD. 

Section XXIII. 

Of the Pageantry of Life ; that it origi* 

nates in the Spirit of Despotism ; and 

-contributes to it, ipithout advancing 

any private more than pvtbUc Felicity. 
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HE proud despise the people, represent 
them as^ litt o superior to^ the Dfut<ls, 



laudi at the idea of their rights, and seem 
to tnink that the world was made for them- 
selves only ; yet the proud are never satis- 
fied but when they attract the notice of this 
very people, by splendour, by ostentation^ 
by the exercise oi authority over them, and 
by insolent airs of self-importance. Th« 
people, it must be owned, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, gape with admiration at 
the passing spectacle which insults them 
with its glare, and feel themselves awe- 
struck with the grandeur of the cavalcade, 
which would trample them in the dirt if 
they did not struggle to escape. 

Politicians, obscrvin*; this eficct of finery 
and parade on the minds of the unthinking, 
take care to dress up the idol, which they 
themselves pretend to worship, and which 
they wish the people really to adore, in all 
the taudry glitter of the Lady of Loretto. 
They find inis kind of vulvar superstition 
extremely favourable to their interested 
views. Accordingly, in all despotic coun- 
tries, great pains are taken to amuse and 
delude the people with the trappings of 
royalty. Popery prevailed more by tha 
gaudiness of its priests and altars, and the 
pomp of its processions, than from^lhe pro-^ 
grcss of conviction. The people, in such 
circumstances, have indeed the pleasure of 
fine sights; but th«y usually pay much, 
more dearly for them than for exhibitions 
at the theatre; and have this mortifying 
reflection, as a drawback from their plea- 
sure, that the payment is involuntary, and 
the sight a political delusion. It insults 
their understandings, while it beguiles them 
of their rights ; and takes from them the 
earnings of their industry, while it teaches 
them to feel their own insignificance. 

But not only despots, courtiers, and pub-^ 
lie functionaries, think it proper to strike 
the vulgar with awe, by purchasing finery 
of the builder, the tailor, and the coach- 
painter; but the titled and the overgrown 
rich men, through every part of" every com- 
munity, where family aggrandizement is 
procurable without public services, or pri- 
vate or personal virtue. Riches, in such 
societies, confer not only the means of lux- 
tirious enjoyment, but of civil superiority. 
They assume a value not naturally their 
Own, and become the succedanea of wisdom, 
patriotism, valour, learning, and benefi- 
cence. The great object is therefore to 
make an ostentation of riches, and to keep 
the people at a distance, by daz^iling their 
eyes with the blaze of equipage and raagni- 
"ficence. As all the minuter luminaries 
gravitate to the sun in our solar system, so 
all these aspirants at distinction and supe- 
rior importance gravitate to royalty. The 
crown is the glittering orb round which 
they ambitiously revolve. They would all 
therefore contribute, if they were able, tOr 
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add new brilliancy, new heat, new influ- 
ence and powers of attraction to their foun- 
tain of glory. They turn to it as the sun- 
flower to the sun; and feel their colours 
brighter, and their leaves invigorated, when 
a ray of favour falls upon them in a pecu- 
liar direction. They cannot turn a moment 
to the people. The popular climate chills 
them. Tne gales from this quarter arc as 
the icy breezes from the frozen regions of 
the north, where the genial beams of solar 
Influence can scarcely penetrate. 

It may then be fairly presumed, that 
where all orders of the rich are vying with 
each other to make a splendid appearance, 
even above their rank and means of sup- 
port, the spirit of the times, among these 
orders at least, is favourable to tlie increase 
of court influence, ^ and therefore to the 
spirit of despotism. 

This rivalry in splendour is, in course, 
attended witli great expence; an expence, 
which by reducing independent fortunes, 
diminishes independence of spirit. They 
who are ruined in seconding the purposes of 
a court, naturally think themselves entitled 
to indemnity from court favour. They be- 
come then, merely tools of the minister, 
and dare not spejik or act, in any instance, 
against him, lest they renounce all hope of 
the glittering pri^e, the secret douceur, the 
share of the loan, the lottery- tickets, the 
contract, the place, the pension, the provi- 
sion for a son, a nephew, a cousin, or the 
clerical tutor of the family, who has per- 
haps grown grey in hungry hope, fed only 
by the meagre diet of a ministerial promise. 
Thus the rage for outshining others in 
externals contributes to ruin both fortune 
and principle. Add to this, that the pre- 
valence of pageantry erects in society a 
false standard of human excellence. Mon^ 
becomes the deity. Money is to give con-^ 
sequence, consideration, power. Money 
engrosses honour, which is due, and has 
often been paid, to poverty, when adorned 
with art, virtue, knowledge, or any otb^ 
kind of personal merit. The man becomes 
nothing, and money all. How must the 
human mind sink m such a conjuncture ! 
Its noblest energies cannot ^ve it that esti- 
mation with mankind, which money, in- 
herited by a fool, or acquired by a knave, 
boldly claims and obtains. Then what en- 
couragement to young men to pursue im- 
provement with any singular ardour? 
\>mmon attainments are perhaps the best 
adapted to facilitate the acquisition of 
money. Common attainments and super- 
^cial ornaments will form the^whole of 
education. In the mean time, mind U 
neglected, and human nature degenerates. 
Then steps in the de$pot. For the conse* 
quence, take the map, and look over the 
countries which formed ancient Greece: 
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The pageantry of life, cotttid«%d io 4 
political view, as designed by ibegrmtdeti 
to awe the neorile, and keep them out a 
the PARK or semsh haf>piness, which the 
grandees have fenced with high pales, aja4 
guarded with sprine-giins ana man-tn 
certainly may lay daim Io the praise 
deep cunning or worldly wisdom. ' 
pageantry of ufe may answer the purpose 
the scenery of the play-house, and ke 
the vulgar from beholding the grandees 
the world, before they are dressed i 
made «<p for public exhibition. The galle 
would certainly lose much of their ven 
tion for the theatrical kings, queens, 
nobles, if they were to see them behind t 
scenes, unbedizened. The pageantry 
life is therefore highly efficacious in deli 
ing the vulgar. When not carried too tarj 
and abused for the purposes of oppressicrt 
it may sometimes have its use. But is i 
in general, conducive to the happiness ( 
man; either of those who are the actors *r 
the pageant, and gratify their pride by a 
trading tlie eyes of beholders ; or of the 
who are led by it to a foolish admirati 
and a tame acquiescence? Chains of gol 
and silver are no less galling than fetters 
iron. 

Pageantry has contributed perhaps mo 
than any other cause to the prevalence 
war, the bane of happiness, the disgrace * 
human nauire. The grand operations 
war, the splendour of arms, the finery 
military dress, have been the amuscmeo 
which despots have chiefly delighted inj 
whenever they could behold them in perfcd 
consistence witli tlleir own personal salenr] 
The. pageantry of war dazzles voung mindsj 
and supplies both armies anj navies \nik 
willing victims. The ugliness of slaughter^ 
the desolation of fertile plains, the burniiW 
of peaceful villages, have all been unnoticed 
amid the pride, pomp, and cireumsiancc m 
glorious war. The taste for false glare oxm 
deceitful appearances of happiness aii(| 
clory, has men been one of the most pii>i 
Tiflc parents of human calamity. It hai 
palliated rolwery, and covered foul murdcl 
with a glittering veil of tinsel. 

All imposture is ultimately productive M 
evil. Pageantry, in a wretched world VM 
this, assumed by infirm mortals deemed 
shortly to die, cannot but be deceitful. I^ 
object is to put off false and oounterftit 
goods for true. There is nothing in huroai 
affairs that will iustify or support that ^lart 
of happiness which the pageantry ot lb* 
rich and great wish to display. The mask 
Is too small and too transparent to coDceali 
the face of woe, the wrinkles of decay snd 
imperfection. In times of great ^:Tioranc«r 
when scarcely any could read, and very 
little communication was preserved arooflJS 
the difl'erent orders of societry^, the wi» 
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Mry «f casarts aod opurdtn tmught the 
Blg»r to bebevf that th« interaal organiza- 
00 of beiogs, ao decorated externally, must 
e of a superior nature. Princes ana priests 
ressed tnemsdTes in grotesque garos, in 
kind of masquerade hwit, to carry on die 
elusion. But the reitn of j^reat wigs, fiir 
owns, hoods, and cbaks, is neaH^ at its 
lose. Gilded coaches, horses richly 
aparisoned, gaudy hammer^cloths, fine 
liotmen, endeavour to supply their place; 
lut the V have lost much of their influence ; 
«d at last it ^11 lie found, that to obtain 
be respect of the people, it will be neees- 
sry to deserve it. No longer will the pub- 
ic admire the poor creature who rides 
Hihin the coach, for a splendour which he 
nvcs entirely to the manufacturer of carri- 
ges, the pdnter, the carver, the gilder, the 
laroess-maker, the horse-dealer, and the 
pooro. No longer will men unjustly trans- 
er tho pral^ve due to the tailor and hair- 

tB^ser, to the proud beau, who struts as if 
e earth were not good enough to tread 
ipoD, nor the people whom he meets, to 
Dok at as be passes them. 

The pageantry displayed by contractors, 
Qr placemen, by pensioners, by conimis- 
larics, by all who fatten on the public spoils, 
nay justly be considered as an insult on 
he people. In times of great prosperity it 
mmt be winked at ; but m times ot distress 
wa atlversity, it is offensive. It answers no 
jood end. It merely gratifies the vanity of 
those who make the ostentation. Hpw can 
diey find in their hearts to throw away 
nuns that would maintain thousands, in 
setting off themselves, and making a figure, 
Juring an hour or two every day, in Bond- 
street and Pall-Mail, while they pass hun- 
dreds who are ready to perish with cold 
snd hunger, and cannot but know that the 
norld abounds ^ith instances of Extreme 
•ant and misery? The pageantry of the 
Oofceling g]feat in France aggravated the 
Beiise of suniering under itsde^potiMn; but, 
on the other hand, in provoking the people 
by the insult, it accelerated and completed 
tas glorious revolution. 

It is probable that every little wretch who 
decorates himself, and all tliat belongs to 
him, with finery to the utmost of his power, 
Would hevidespoty if he could, and dared. 
He shews all the dispositions to assume 
superiority without merit, lie certainly has a 
Barrow and vain mind. Hecannotbe a philo- 
sopher or philanthropist. With all his style 
iiod splenciour in eating, drinking, dwelling, 
dressing, and riding, we cannot admire 
bin ; then let u« pity, or deride. 

Mere folly might be laughed at and neg- 
lected ; ' but the folly I describe is rms^ 
thicvoug. It delights in oppression and 
war ; and is one ot the principal promoters 
«l' the despotic ipirit. 



Stctiok XXIV. 

tuaknee ef the higher Orders to the 
Middle Rariki and the Poor; with 
their a^ected Condeiceniion^ in cer- 
tain dtrcum^tances^ to the loweet ^ 
the. People, 

nUBLIC oormption must produce private. 
* When PBiDE is a ruling principle in 
the conduct of state affairs, it must aisplay 
itself in every part of domestic life, accom- 
ptnyiog its lordly possessor from the palace 
at St James's and the levee in Downing- 
street, to the rural mansion in the distant 
provmee, to the convivial table, to the fire- 
side, to the stable, and to the dog-kennel 

A due degree of self-respect, a dignified 
behaviour, a demand of what is due to one- 
self, attended with a cheerful payment of 
what is due to others, are highly laudable, 
aad have no connexion with that senseless, 
sullen, cruel pride, which marks the spirit 
of despotism. 

This latter sort of pride is totally desti- 
tute of feeline for otners. It scarcely ac- 
knowledges tne common tie of humanity. 
It stands alone, complfetely insulated from 
all human beings below it, and connected 
only by a narrow isthmus with those above 
it. It seems to think the world, and all 
that it contains, created for its own exclu- 
sive gratification. The men and women in 
it are merely instruments subservient to 
the will and pleasure of aristocratic inso- 
lence. 

With this idea of its own privileges and 
claims, it is no wonder that it shews symp- 
toms of extreniie soreness and excessive 
irritation on the least opposition to its will 
and pleasure. Accordingly those of the 
human race, whose unhappy lot it is to be 
domestic or menial servants to persons of 
either sex who swell with the selfish pride 
of aristocracy, are kept in a state of abject 
servility, compelled to watch the looks and 
motions of the demigod or dernigoddess, 
and spoken to with a severity of language 
seldom used to the horses in the stable, 
or the dogs in the kennel. No attendance 
by night or by day cait be sufficient. Such 
superior beings cannot perform the most 
ordinary operations of nature without assist- 
ance, which degrades both the giver and 
recei\er. They cannot put on their own 
clothes ; but like eastern tyrants surrounded 
by slaves, stretch themselves on the c:u:h 
of indolence, while their fellow-creatures, 
equals by nature, with trembling solicitude 
fasten a button, or tic a shoe-string. The 
slightest error, delay, or accident, draws 
down imprecations on the head of the offen- 
der, more terrible than the anathemas of 
pope. 
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If the little Mosul affect spirit, then he 
talks, in his ire, Qf horsewhips, kicking down 
stairs, breaking every bone in the skin of 
the wretched operator, who, as human . 
nature is prone to error, may irnve deviated, 
in adjusting a curl, from the standard of 
court propriety. When he has occasion to 
speak of one of his servants, he commonly 
says, " One of my rascals did this or that;*' 
and when he speaks to them, especially on 
the slightest neglect or mistake, his choler 
breaks out into oaths, curses, and epithets, 
expressive of bitterness and venom, for 
Tvhich language has not yet found adequate 
terms. The genius of Homer, which de- 
scribed the wrath of Achilles, can alone 
paint in colour black enough the atrocity of 
the great 7iian*s ire. If it were not for that 
vulgar thing law, which, on some occasions, 
makes no distinct'rons, the great man would 
trample the little man who has buckled his 
shoe awry, out of existence. 

To maintain that accuracy of dress and 
splendour of appearance, which so superior 
a being thinks absolutely necessary, certain 
▼ulpr people, called tradesmen, must inevi- 
tably be employed ; and in this country of 
plebeian liberty, they will no more work for 
a nabob, or a rich contractor, or a peer of 
the realm, without payment, than for a 
French sans culottes. But woe betide them, 
if they have the insufferable insolence to 
present their bills uncalled, though their 
families are starving, and their landlords are 
ejecting them from their habitations. " The 
insolence of the rascals! (exclaims the great 
man,) let them wait, let them call again, 
and think themselves well off if I do not 
chastise them with a horsewhip, or kick 
them down stairs, for knocking at my door, 
and bringing bills without order. But, d'ye 
hear: pay the scoundrels this time, and 
mind, I never deal with them any more I" 
Then follows a volley of oaths and curses 
on tlie heads of all such blackguards, low- 
lived wretches, scum of the earth, thieves, 
and pickpockets, that do not know how to 
keep their distance, and treat a ecntleman 
with due respect. " Aye, (he adds), there 
we see the spirit of the times, the effect of 
these cursed doctrines, which those mis- 
creants,* the philosophers, have broached, to 
the destruction of all law, order, and reli- 
gion, throughout Europe." 

The middle rank of people, who repide in 
his vicinity, he takes no more notice of, 
than if they lived at the arctic or antarctic 
^>ole. He keeps them at a distance, because, 
though not so rich as himself, yet claiming 
and supporting the rank of gentlemenf they 
-would be likely to approach too near, and 
perhaps presume upon something of an 

* Lord Auckland's expression, when speak* 
ing of modem philosophers. 
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equality, not on]y by nature, but by sel(& 
esteem and institution. He passes his next- 
door neighbours in bis carriage or on bursc^ 
back, in his daily rides, without coinie-! 
scending to turn his eyes upon him. lit 
does not recollect even their names. They 
may be very good sort of people, for any 
thing he knows to the contrary ; but reaili^ 
he lias not the honour of knowing them. A 
despot will not bear a rival near his throne? 
and therefore he cannot bear any who, witbi 
inferior fortunes, might happen to eoual hiio 
in spirit, in sense, in behaviour, aiui in edu- 
cation. But if there be any body in tb 
neighbourhood very low indeed , so low, ssi 
to be removed from all possibility of clashJ 
ing with his importance, such an one he will 
make a companion, and shew him inosi 
marvelious marks of humility and conde^i 
sceasion. Indeed, for the sake of obtainio^ 
a httle popularity, he will notice cottager^ 
and poor children at play, and make ex-J 
tremely free with clowns, jockeys, grooms^ 
huntsmen, and all who have any thing td 
do with dog and horse Hesh. But keepi 
your distance, ye little squires, parsonsj 
and professional men, who make saucy 
pretensions to knowledge or ingenuiiyJ 
However, he can never be at a loss for comJ 
pany, while he and his e<|uals drive phae4 
tons and four, to dine with each other so 
fifteen miles distance, and while oiiicer^ 
are quartered in the vicinity. He is a 
jectly servile to his superiors, insolent an 
nedectful to the middle ranks, and frev, 
and easy to the humble sons of rovcrtyj 
who will bear a volley of oaths wncncveri 
he thinks proper to discharge them, and! 
who, if spit upon, will not spit again, bfr^ 
cause they are his workmen or tenants. 

He who can eradicate such insolencd 
from a neighbourhood, by treating it witbj 
the contempt and ridicule which it deserve^! 
certainly contributes to the happiness (i 
society. It is confined in its sphere od 
action ; but it is the same sort of dcspotismj 
which ravages Poland, and deluges the 
earth with human gore. In a free couutr^ 
like this, where law and liber^ fiourislv 
it is a vulture in a cage, but still it iss 
vidture ; and the little birds, to whom lu- 
ture has given the free air to range in, ousht 
to unite in endeavouring to destroy it. 

Does any sensible man believe tliat siteh 
persons, if their power were equal to tbcir 
will, would suffer freeholders of furtr 
shillings a-} ear, to vote for members *:i 
parliament; or juries of twelve honest yl^ 
beians to decide in state trials, wheiv 
ministers are anxious (as they value theis 
places) for a verdict favourable to their 
administration ? They would not perartu ^ 
they could help it, the middle rank!* h> 
breathe the common air, ur fee) the gcniit) 
sun, which God has given to shine ludi^ 
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criminately on the palace and the cottage. 
They are as much enemies to kings as to 
lihe people, because they would, if possible, 
be kings themselves ; but as that is impos- 
sible, Siey crouch, like fawning spaniels, to 
the hand which has it in his power to throw 
them a bone. 

This description of persons is pecidiarly 
formidable to liberty, because they are insa- 
tiably greedy of power. From their order 
chiefly arise the purchasers of boroughs, in 
which they traffic on speculation, like nealers 
in hops, determuied tore-sell their commo- 
dity, as soon as ihey can, to the best bidder. 
They are also of that hardened effrontery 
which pushes its way to public employment, 
stands forward at court, and, on all occa- 
sions, assumes that importance, which, 
from the general diffidence of the better 
part of mankind, is but too easily conceded 
to the most impudent pretensions. Incon- 
sequence of this unblushing assurance, this 
arrogant, audacious presumption, this hard- 
ened temper, which can bear repulse with- 
out being abashed or dispirited, theyoftenest 
rise to the highest posts ; and such'as would 
be posts of honour, if they were not filled 
by men who have not one ouaUty of a 
beneficent nature, or which deserves the 
esteem of their fellow-creatures. Hut 
though they have no incluiation to do good ; 
they acquire the power, which they fail not 
to exercise, of doing much evil. They en- 
courage arbitrary principles. They depre- 
ciate the people on all occasions ; and add 
t?'ei»ht and confidence to the aristocratical 
confederacy. They may sometimes be men 
of parts. They are seldom deficient in the 

f races of Lord Chesterfield. But they are 
ard-l)earted, selfish wretches, attached to 
the childish vanity of the world, and pre- 
ferring a title or a riband to the peace, the 
lives, the property, and the liberty of their 
fellow-mortals; all which they are ready to 
sacrifice, even for tlie chance of pleasing a 
prime minister, and obtauiing some bauble, 
which reason must ever despise, when it is 
not the badge of experienced virtue. " One 
of these (says an old writer*) values 
being called His Grace, or Noble Marquis," 
(unideal names as they are,) " more tlian a 
million of lives, provided that in such a ge- 
neral destruction he can save one; and 
to confirm themselves in their ill-gotten 
honours, they generally hatch plots, suborn 
rebellions, or any thing that they think can 
create business, keep themselves from being 

auestioned, and thin mankind, whereby 
ley lose so many of their enemies.'' 

♦ Samuel Johnson; not the Lexicographer, 
^hose religion was often Popish superstition, 
and whose loyalty i\\e most irrational Torvism. 
J venerate his abilities ; but detest his politics. 
He would have displaced the Brunswich 
-famify for the Stuarts, if his power had kept 
pace with his inclinations. 
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Of a Natural Aristocracy, 

.VfOBILlTY, according to the idea of the 
-*-^ vulgar, both in high and low life, is 
nothing more than riches that have beea 
a long time in one family : but it often hap- 
penslhat riches have been originally gained 
and preserved in one family by sordid ava- 
rice, by mean and dishonest arts; such arts 
as are utterly incompatible with true nobi- 
lity, with superiority of intellects, united 
with generosity of disposition. 

Most of the titles of nobilitt/, and other 
civil distinctions, were taken from war : as- 
a marquis, a duke, a count, a baron, a- 
landgrave, a knightj an esquire. The in- 
ventors of arts, the improvers of life, those 
who have mitigated evil and augmented the- 
good allotted to men in this world, were not 
thought worthy of any titular distinctions* 
The reason is indeed sufficiently obvious;, 
titles were originally bestowed by despotic 
kings, who required and rewarded no other- 
merit but that which supported them by 
violence in their arbitrary rule. In some 
countries they are 7iow given, for the same- 
reasons, to those who elect the same pur- 
poses, not by war only, but by Corruption- 
Persons thus raised to civil honours, thus 
enriched by the long-continued favour oF 
courts, would willingly depreciate all dignity 
which is derived from God and virtue only,, 
unindebted to patents royal. They would^ 
create an artificial preference to a distin- 
guished few among the human race, which* 
nature is for ever counteracUng, by giving, 
superior abilities to those '4fho are pushed 
down among the despised and neglected, 
many. This conduct is both unjust and 
unnatural. It cannot be favourable to- 
human happiness, because it is adverse to 
truth, and does violence to the will of Goi> 
manifested in the operations of nature. I» 
France it was carried to that extreme 
which brought it to its termination. There 
is a tendency to carry it to extremes in al 
countries where courts predominate. The 
friend of reason and of man will therefore 
endeavour to convince the people, that aa 
aristocracy, founded on caprice or accident 
only, without any regard to superior abilities^ 
and virtues, is a fertile cause of war, and 
all those evils which infest a great part ot 
civil society. 

That the best and ablest men should 
govern the worst and weakest, is reason- 
able : and this is the aristocracy appointed 
by God and nature. But what do we mean 
when we say the best and ablest men? 
Do we mean men of the best families; that 
is, men in whose families riches and title* 
have long been conspicuous? By the 
ABLEST men, do we mean men who possess 
the greatest power, by undue influence, iii> 
borough and county elections, though the 
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exertion of tbat jNMfr b^ itoiotly forbidden 
by the kw aud con^titutjon ? Or do we 
mean men of honest, upright, and bene- 
wtoit sEAKTs; of vigorous, wett-in£6raied, 
well-exercised understandings? Certainly 
llie latter sort, which forms the aristocrasu 
«B»tabHshed by God and nature. This £ 
gold ; the king'a head stamped upon it may 
make it a guinea. The other is only eop» 
ser ; and though the som/s impression may 
6e made upon it at the mint, it b stiU ia. 
trinsically worth no more than a bualfpenny. 

But Mr. Burke has favoured mankind 
with a description of what he calls a true 
ipatural aristocracy. 

The first requisite*, according to him, 
is *^ To be bred in a placs of estimation," 
Mr, Burke is a good classical schdiar, and 
•often writes Laiin in English t. Place 
iiere is the Latin locus, which every polite 
scholar has observed to signify family. If 
J, were to translate tliis little sentence into 
Xatin, I might venture to render it in this 
mamier : honesto oportet oriundus sit toco — 
^ou must, as the common people would ex- 
press it, be a gentleman born. The accident 
-of birth therefore is placed at the head of 
<he qualifications necessary ta give a man 
gire-^inence in society. The doctrine is 
<5ertainly consistent with the whole tenor of 
ihe book ; but whether it contributes to the 
general happiness of mankind, or tends to 
the spirit of despotism, let impartial ob- 
«ervers determine. Mr. Burke had said a 
Aw lines before, satis est eguitefn mihi 
plftudere — " It is enough for me t\\2it gentle- 
men or nobles approve ray doctrine ; '' and . 
there is therefore little doubt but that he is 
fiatisfied ; for their approbation must be 
«ecured by opinions so favourable to their 
importance in society, independently of 
laborious, virtuous, and useful exertion. 

Tlie next requisite is, " to see nothing 
low or sordid from one's infancy ;" that is, 
to be kept at a distance from tlie swinish 
inullituae, so as not to know those warits 
which it is the business of superiors, or 
of a natural aristocracy, to supply or alle- 
>viate. 

The tliird requisite is, " to be tavglU 
to respect oneself." This seldom requires 
•any great teaching among pcrswis- who 
have the two preceding requisites. Pride 
amd selfishness are the very prhiciplcs oi 
•despotism. 

The fourth requisite to natural aris- 
*)cracy, " is to be habituuted to the censorial 
inspection of the public eye." Ve3; so 
habituated as to be nardened by effrontery. 



• See Appeal from thcn«io to the old Whigs, 
page 128. 

t Thus he uses the word vast, which the 
common reader understands very great, 
in its classical sense, for desolate. Many 
other instances uii^^ht be given. 



«id to say thaf ($ hing holds hig crown* 
contempt of the people; and, satis esd eguitt 
mihi plaudere, which may be rendei 
paranhrastically, « I care nothing ior 
people's censorial eye or tongue, if u 
OKEAT honour me with their applause, fo 
defending their exclusive privileges from 
bem^ trodden under the hoof of tU 
swinish multitude." 1 

I pass over some very proper reguisitJ 
to proceed to the last. '1 he last is, "J 
be among kich traders, who, from thei 
SUCCESS, are presumed to have sharp aij 
vigorous understandings, and to possei- 
the virtues of diligence, order, constanc}] 
and regularity, and to have cultivated 
habitual regard to commutative Justice^ 
These are the circumstances of men w.« 
form what I should call a natural ari«toJ 
cracy, without which there is no natiomJ 
Without this, (the writer intimates, in i 
few subsequent lines,) he cannot rJ 
cognize the existence of the people.*' 

Respecting Mr. Burke greatly, as I do. 
and agreeing with him in many particularj 
m this very passage, I cannot help thiiikii»g 
that he has laid too much stress on richeS 
and BIRTH, in pointing out the men in- 
tended by NATURE to take the lead in all 
human affairs, and to form what he calls a 
true natural aristocracy. 

Nam genus et proavos et qua non/ecimtu ipd 
Vix ea nostra voco, 

I think it injurious to society and maiikind| 
at large to lavish houours aac! cenfer power 
on accidental qualities, which may e\isi in 
their greatest cfegree and perfection without; 
the Iciust particle of personal merit, without 
wisdom or benevolence. It diacourauct 
industry. It stifles all virtuous emulation. 
It makes ri cues the grand object of pur- 
suit; not for their own intrinsic value, not 
for their power of supplying necessaries 
and even luxuries, but for the poUticui con^ 
sequence they bestow, iiKlependently uf the 
mode of acquisition or expenditure. I 
would liave no idola'trv. God lias sheun 
his peculiar indignation again, t it. I 
would not worship a calf, tliough a golJcn 
one. Kings log, zndg'ods made of stocks 
and stones, can only command reverence 
from men reallt/ sunk to a stale bcloto the 
swine. 

I know Lord Bolingbroke*s doctrines of 
hberty are disliked by these who see their 
own consequence increasing in the in- 
creasing spirit of despotism. But I will 
cite a passage from him, which niay 
counterbalance the servile ideaa ^ichsome 
men entertain of the Aristocracy coiv. 
stituted by nature. 

" It seems to nie, (says he,) that in 
order to maintain the moral system of the 

• Mr. Burke's dootriae. 
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rorid at a certain poinL far bflow that of 
feat perfection; but however sufficient 
ipon tn« whole to constitute a. state easy 
nd happy, or, at tlie worst, tolerable ; I 
ay, it seems to me, that the Author of 
iat\irc has thought fit to mingle, from 
inie to time, among the societies of men, 
I few, and but a few, of those, on whom 
ic is graciously pleased to bestow a larger 
portion of the aethereal spirit, than is given, 
n the ordinary course oi his providence, to 
he sons of men. * • ♦ 

'* You will find that there are superior 
jpirits, men who shew, even from their in- 
iancy, tiiough it be not always perceived by 
nhers, perhaps not felt by themselves, that 
ihey were born for something more and 
bitter. These are the men to whom the 
[>art I mentioned is assigned. Their talents 
tlenotc their general designation, 

** I have sometimes represented to my- 
self the VULGAR, who are accidcntly dis- 
tinr'ui^hed bv the titles of king and 
srBJECT, of LORD and vassal, of noble- 
njan and peasant ; and the few who are 
distinguished by nature so essentially from 
the herd of mankind, that (figure apart) 
ihcy seem to be of another species. The 
/c)r77jfr loiter or trifle away their whole time; 
and their presence or tlieir absence would 
he equally unp€rcei\ed, if caprice or acci- 
dent did not raise them often to stations^ 
wherein their stupidity, and their vices, 
make them a public misfortune. The 
latter come into the world, or at leait con- 
tinue in it, after the effects of surprise and 
inexperience arc over, like men who are 
sent on more important errands. They 
may indulge themselves in pleasure ; but 
as their industry is not employed about 
trifles, so their amusements are not made 
the business of their lives. Such men 
cannot pass unperceived through a country. 
If ihey retire from the world, their splen- 
dour accompanies them, and enlightens even 
the obscurity of their retreat. If they take 
a part in public life, the eflPect is never in- 
different. They cither appear like ministers 
of divine vengeance ; and their course 
through the world is marked by desolation 
and oppression, by povetf:y and ser/itude ; 
or they are the guardian angels of the 
country they inhabit, busy to^vert even 
the most distant, evil and to maintain or 
procure peace, plenty^and the greatest of 
nnman blessings, liberty."* 

Such men, when they take the latter 
course, and become the guardian angels of 
the country they inhabit, are the aristocracy 
appointed oy God and nature. Such men, 
therefore, should be selected by kings for 
civil honours, and public functions of high 
importance. If kmjjs were ^puhlicam in 
the proper sense, aU the people would bo 
royalistSi But when, brilliant honours and 



ministerial employments are bestowed on 
fools and knaves, because they wer>e b4» 
gotten by ancestors whom they disgrace, or 
possess riches which they abuse, govern^ 
ment becomes a nuisance, and the people 
feel an aristocracy to be little better than axk 
automaton machine, for promoting the par-; 
poses of royal or ministerial despotism. 

Sbction XXVI. 

The exceuive Love of DUtincHon aiuL 

Power which prevaiis wherever the 

Spirit of De»poti$m exists^ deadene 

some of the finest Feelings of the 

Hearty and counteracts the Laws of 

Nature, 

IN a system of manners, which renders the- 

•■■ possession of riches more honourable 

than the possession of virtue, which at-^ 

taches a degree of merit to hereditary rank 

and nominal distinctions, above all that 

personal exertions can possibly acquire, ^e 

natural ideas of right and wrong are con«»- 

founded; and man, become a depraved,. 

artificial animal, pursues pre-eminence iiv 

society, by counteracting nature, as well a9> 

by violating justice. 

That he counteracts nature, under such a. 
system, will be evident, on considering the 
present state of coiyugal union among^ 
those who appear to ptace the chief good of" 
man in riches, splendour, title, power, and 
courtly distinctions. Love is every day 
sasrificed, by the loveliest of ithe species^ 
on the altar of pride. 

The fine sensibilities of the heart, if ^uf--^ 
fered to influence the choice of a companion^ 
for life, might lead to family degrauation. 
" Nature, then, avaunt 1 (exclaims Aristo- 
cracy.) Love is a vulgar passion. The- 
simplest damsel> that slumbers under the 
root of straw, feels it in all its ardour^. 
Daughter, you have nobler objects thafit 
mere nature presents. Remember your 
birth. You must make an alliance whichr 
may aggrandijse the family, which may add 
title to our riches, or new brilliancy to our 
title.*' 

In vain have the Loves and the Graccc- 
moulded her shape and face with the nicest 
symmetry. In vain has art added her finest 
polish to the work of nature. Poor Iphi- 
GENIA must be sacrificed. Her heart, per* 
adventure, has chosen its mate, and happy 
would she be, if she copld renounce all tne 
embarrassments of hi^h fbrtune, and emu«^ 
late the turtlendove ot the vale. But no ; 
she must not tell her love. Perhaps the 
object of it is only a commoner ; perhaps he 
is only a younger brother ; perhaps he bste 
little to recommend him but youth, beauty, 
honour, and vbrtue. He cannot keep her 
an equipage* He has no mansion-house* 
Yet ner heart inclines to him, and both. 
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God and nature approve her choice ; but 
neither her heaft, nor God, nor nature, will 
be heard, when pride and aristocratical in- 
solence lift up their imperious voice, and 
command her to remember her rank, and 
keep up the family dignity. 

Lord ***** is introduced as ji suitor, un- 
cler the father's authority. Lord ***** in- 
fluences five or six borou^lis, and the junc- 
tion of such an interest with that of the 
family must, in all human probability, se- 
cure a riband and perhaps a marquisate. 

His lordship is ten years older than poor 
Iphigenia. His life has been spent, from 
■infancy, in the midst of luxuries and plea- 
sures, to speak of it in the softest terms. 
He has a lively juvenile pertness about 
liinv; but his face is that of an old man — 
yale, or rather yellow, except his nose, 
-which is decorated with a settled redness, 
«,nd his forehead, which is variegated with 
carbuncles. Several of his front teeth aie 
gone, having been sacrificed to Venus by 
the god Mercury. His breath — yc poets, 
ijring your roses, your honeysuckles, your 
jasmmes — not for comparison— but, if pos- 
sible, to drown the stench which, while he 
:Solicits Iphigenia*s hand, is like that which 
issues from a putrid carcass, or the aper- 
tures of a boghouse. Nothing offensive, 
iowever, oozes from his neck, the deep 
holes of the king's evil having lately been 
completely cicatrized by a skilful quack 
-doctor, as a measure preparatory to his 
rapproachiug nuptials. 

Behold, then, the suitor, alighting from 
-.a high piiaeton, beautifully adorned with 
<oats of arms, not only on the sides and 
Ijack, but on the lining, drawn by four 
'Cream-coloured ponies, and followed by two 
•fine figures of men in white liveries, with 
horses richly caparisoned, and displaying, 
in every part, where it is possible, coronets 
»of silver. 

Iphigenia appears delighted at the ho- 
nour of his proposal, though her heart, 
-when she reclines on her pillow, feels a 
pang of reget which no language can de- 
scribe. The struggle between love and 
pride is violent; but it passes in secret. 
She hears of nothing among her compa- 
nions, but of the great alliance she is gomg 
to make with an ancient and illustrious fa- 
mily. Splendid mansions, glittering car- 
riages, birth-dav dresses, fht before her 
imagination. Above all, the delightful idea 
that she shall take precedence of those who 
now think themselves her equals and su- 
periors, dispels every thought of love. 
As to the MAN, the husband, he is scarcely 
considered ai all, or he must be considered 
with disgust. But his title, his house in 
towu, his mansions and parks in the coun- 
try, his parliamentary interest, the favour 
in which he stands at court, the brilliant 



appearance he makes in the realms of 
shion ; these, added to a fkther*s influec 
determine Iphigenia at once to fttrgct 
object of her love, and give her hand 
deformity, dkease, putrescence, and fof 
She marries : the family estates and 
ence are united, and the battered, worn- 
bridegroom becomes, in time, a Mahquk 

The puny offspring of such connuhij 
alliances are trained in the same idolatry 
veneration of rank, title, and gran<lciirj 
and woman, farmed to love and be k)vi 
sacrifices her happiness to family pride« a 
lives and dies a legal prosritiue, with< 
once tasting the exquisite and natural 
light of virtuous, equal, and sincere al]t 
tiou. — Taught from the cradle to bcli< 
herself a superior being, she is cheated 
the happiness which falls to the lot ol th< 
who view their fellow-creatures as otii 
great family, and are not too proud to part 
take of the common banquet of life, and fl 
choos d^ partner like the turtle of' the vale.\ 

Now mark the consequence. In no rattl 
of society is conjugal happiness more rarcN 
found than among those who have imhilN:]^ 
most copiously the aristocratical principid 
of selfish pride. The present age abuuiid^ 
with public and notorious instances of infoj 
licity of tliis sort in the highest ranks q 
society. It would be painful to dwell up(»fl 
them I drop a tear of pity on the lovely 
victims to despotism, ana fet the curtail^ 
fall. . I 

- But surely that degree of prtde, nursed 
by ill-constructed systems of society, whict! 
leads to the violation of the first law of na- 
ture, and produces misery of the severest 
kind, ought to be disgraced and reprobated 
Ijy all wlio have hearts sufSciently tend*r 
to sympathize with the sufterings of ihf'ir 
fellow-mortals. Love, and the natural af^ 
fections between human creatures, are the 
sweet ingredients which Providence hai 
thrown into the cup of life, to sweet*n the 
bitter beverage. And that state of society, 
which divests man of his nature, which 
renders him a factitious creature, which 
hardens his heart with selfishness, acd 
swells him with the morbid tumours of 
vanit}^ deserves execration, ft increases 
all the natural misery of man, and with- 
holds the anodyne. 

Something may be said in excuse for the 
more amiame part of the species, whca 
they discard love from their bosoms to in- 
dulge pride. Their haughty fathers too 
often inculcate the lesson of pride from the 
earliest infancy ; and teach thcni to think 
nothing really beautiful and lovely, which 
is not marked by fashion, or varnished by 
tides, riches, and heraldic honours. The 
men in general set them tlie example. 
They lavish their love on the courtCN.iD, 
and follow firudenct in the choice of a vift \ 
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bat is, they seek not a heart that beats in 
iiisoQ with their own, but a legal con- 
lexion which increases their fortune, or ag- 
irandizcB their situation. A marriage of 
Dve, at an age when the heart is most 
iroue to it, is considered as a folly and a 
aistbrtune, unless it advances the man in 
ocicty. The women learn to retaliate, 
ind to give their hands without their hearts; 
[ratifying pride at the expcnce of love. 

When truth, jastice, reason, and nature, 
ore little regarded, in competition with 
he DESIRE ^' distinction J which is the case 
wherever the spirit of despotism has insi- 
lU'died itself, all i;^ie and solid happiness 
rill be sacrificed fur the appearance of su- 
periority in birth, in possessions, in houses 
iod carriages, and above all, in court fa- 
rour. '1 he tenderest ties of consanguinity, 
iffiuity, and friendship, snap asunder when 
M)posed to the force of any thing which is 
Ijcely to contribute to personal splendor or 
amily pride, political consequence, inttu- 
Sice at elections, and finally, to the honours 
inferred by royalty. The little aspirants 
^ subordinate degrees of despotism, are 
jontioually crawling up tlie hill, ever look- 
lig at the brilliant object on the summit, 
md leaving below, all that love and nature 
%ach them to embrace. 

From this principle, unnatural as it is, 
irises the anxious desire of aristocratical 
Mgots to makcy as they express it, an eld- 
est son ; to starve, or at least to distress, 
t dozen sons and daughters, in order to 
feave behind them one great representative, 
who may continue to toil in the pursuit of 
nvil pre-eminence, for the gratincation of 
^i/y pride. The privileges of primogeni- 
ture establish petty despots all over the 
land, who are interested, and sufl&cienlly 
inclined, from pride as well as interest, to 
promote the spirit of despotism. They 
wrould have no objection to the feudal sys- 
tem, in which the only distinction was that 
of lords and vassals. Not contented with 
engrossing the property which ought to be 
shared among their brothers and sisters, 
they claim privileges in consequence of 
their property, and would appropriate the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the forest 
for their recreation in the field, and their 
luxury at the table. 

When the laws of nature, and eternal 
Ixuth and justice, are violated, no wonder 
that despotism advances, and man is de- 
graded. 

Section XXVII. 

ihi the Opinion that the People are 
annihilated or absorbed in Parlia-^ 
meat ; that the Voice of the People 
i» no where to be heard but in Par-' 



• liament; and on timilaf DodrineSf 
tending to depreciate the People. 

nnllERE is no doctrine so absurd but pride 
-*- and selfishness will adopt and maintain 
it with obstinacy, if it be conducive to their 

f ratification. Alexander, it is said, really 
elievcd himself a god. The vilest of the 
Csesars demanded aivine honours. Many 
instances are on record of wretched beings, 
with hardly any thing worthy of man about 
them, forgetting, in consequence of a little 
elevation above others, that they were mor- 
tals ; behaving with the wickedness and 
cruelty of devils, and at the same time arro- 
gating the power and dignity of the celestial 
nature. It is related of Uanno, the Cartha- 
ginian, that he taught starlings to say, 
" Deus Hanno ;** * and that when a very 
large number had learned their lesson, he 
turned them loose into the woods, hoping 
that they would teach the wild birds on the 
trees to repeat the same words, and that 
thus the divinity of Hanno might be 
wafted into the remotest regions, and be- 
come the worship of the universe. Such 
conduct appears to resemble the ravings of 
the poor lunatic, who crowns himself, as he 
sits in his desolate cell, with a crown of 
straw, and imagines, while he sways a 
sceptre of the same materials, tliat he is an 
emperor. But in truth, die pride of des- 
pots, I mean those who have all the dispo- 
sitions of despots, thouoh they may not 
have the diadems, displays many of the 
symptoms of downright lunacy. Pride is 
allowed by the physicians to have a power- 
ful effect in turning the brain ; and though 
it may not always fit the unhappy sufferer 
for Bedlam, yet commonly renders him 
unfit for the offices of social life. 

Shocking as madness is, it sometimes 
behaves in a manner which turns pity into 
laughter. Can any thing be more ridicu- 
lous, than the insolence of some persons, 
who having adopted high aristocratical no- 
tions, to correspond with their high birth, 
high titles, and high rank, declare that 
they know not what is meant by the people 
out of parliament ; that they do not ac- 
knowledge the political existence of the 
people, but on the benches of St. Stephen's 
chapel? Individuals of low degree they may 
know, and employ in their service, but they 
know nothing of the people, as millions of 
MEN, possessing rights or power. " The 
constitution (say they) knows nothing of 
the people considered as individuals." Kmg, 
lords and commons constitute the nation ; 
but what is meant by the People they can- 
not divine. A mob they know, and woijld 
always have them dispersed by the mili- 
tary, as soon as two or three are gathered 

* Hanno is a God. 
I 
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together; but the people, as a part of the 
coDStiiution, they never could discover. 

Mr. Burke, the great Coryphaeus of aris- 
tocrcC'y says, " As a people can have no 
right to a corporate capacity without uni- 
versal consent, so neither have they a right 
to hold exclusively any lands in the name 
and title of a corporation. On the scheme 
' of the present rulers in our neighbouring 
country, regenerated as they are, they have 
no nw e right to the territory called France 
than I (Edmund Burke) have. Who are 
these insolent men, calling themselves the 
French nation, that would monopolize this 
fair domain of nature ? Is it because they 
speak a certain jargon ? Is it their mode 
of chattering ? The crowd of men on the 
other side of the Channel, who have the 
impudence to call. themselves a people, can 
never be the lawful exclusive possessors of 
the soil." How truly laughable to hear an 
individual, Mr. Edmund Burke, taxing 
twenty-six millions of human creatures 
with IMPUDENCE, for presuming to call 
themselves a people I I must smile at 
such absurdity, while 1 sincerely lament 
that this ingenious man has missed the op- 
portunity o! raismg his family to the peer- 
age, the grand object of so many years 
indefatigaole labour, by a loss never to be 
repairecJ, and in which every feeling heart 
must sympathize. Ambition, what art thou 
to the feelings of a father, exclaiming, like 
David, " O Ahsalom, my son, my son ! " 
The great teacher Death shews the vanity 
of all human aspirations at sublunary 
glory. He who loses a son in the prime of 
fife and the career of honour, may learn to 
weep over the thousands, whose dearest 
relatives have been cut oft* by the sword of 
war, in consequence of doctrines which he 
maintained by a gaudy display of his elo- 
quence, without foreseeing or regarding the 
calamities they had a tendency to produce. 

The subtle writer goes on and observes, 
that " When the multitude (from the 
context he means a majority of the people) 
are not under the habitual social disci- 
pline of the wiser, more export, and more 
opulent, they can scarcely be said to be in 
civii society. . . . When you separate the 
common sort of men from their proper chief- 
tains, so as to Jbrm them into an adverse 
army, I no longer know that venerable ob- 
ject called the people, in such a disbanded 
race of deserters and vagabonds. For awhile 
they may be terrible indeed ; but in such a 
manner as wild beasts are terrible. The 
mind owes to them no sort of submission. 
They are, as they have always been re- 
puted, rebels. They may lawfully/ be 
FOUGHT WITH and brought under, whenever 
an advantage offers." 

Wiuit gave rise to these elucidations he 
haa told us a few pages before* '* The 



factions now so busy amonsst us, in crde 
to divest men of all love of their country 
smd to remove from tlieir minds all diit^ 
with regard to the state, endeavour to propa 
gate an opinion that the people, in formmj 
their commonwealth, have htf no means parte 
with their power over it ! ** Horremhsm dktn 
" Discuss any of their scheme.s — th^ 
answer is— it is the act of the people, an 
that is sufficient! — ^The people are master 
of the commonwealth ; because in sub 
stance they are the commonwealth! Ill 
French revolution, say they, was the act c 
the majority of the people ; and if the nia 
jority of any other people, the people o 
England for instance, wish to make th< 
same chany;e, they have the same right.— 
Just the same, undoubtedly. Thit is 

NONE AT ALL." 

Such is the doctrine of this warm partisai 
of aristocratical distinction. But w^iat ^jj 
seven or eight millions of good people, whc 
wish noihiug, in their interference in poli- 
tics, but to secure and extend their owr 
hap])iness, and to make all others happ^ 
within the sphere of their influence ? Lc* 
them say what they please, their remon- 
strance must not be heard. 'Iliey are p:. i- 
tical non-entities ; they are, as pride com- 
monly calls inferiors in private life, nobody, 
or people whom nobody knows, 

i>ut now comes the tax-gatherer. Thc-e 
non-entities must find refl? tangible moncj^ 
to pay for the salaries of places, to jm^ 
jjensions, and the interest of money atf* 
vanced for the waging of wars, said to'br :n 
defence of law, order, and rehi^ion. It \v}\\ 
not do to plead that they have no politii"a( 
existence. A very considerable jart of th<*rl 
property, the produce of tlieir labour, ujirtj 
be annually paid for the support of \hos4 
who have the effrontery to say they are ito! 
visible, as a majority- of individual?, in rM 
eye of the constitution. ' 

At a general election, would any c^u3\ 
date foiTa considerable city or comitv d:.f$ 
to advance such opinions respecting the i** 
significance, or rather non-existence, of il 
people ; as have been advanced by borous 
members, in their zeal for power and piv 
rogative ? The People would deny the do« 
trine with a voice loud enougli to sUendl 
the most obstreperous declaimer. 

Mr. Burke will make no new converts 
this opinion. The Tory party harl adopt 
it previously to the instruction of their 
gume advocate. It was always one of t 
principles. The people themselves will 
tainly reprobate ideas which lead to thdl^ 
political annihilation in every respect, but il 
the privilege of contributine to the pubr 
revenue. But«>ne cannot oe surprised 
any wild Essertions of a man who writ 
under the impulse of passion. Anger, 
flamed by mortified pride, seems to aiiimsl 




dmost eveiy aenteoce of bis late invective 
ind what are we to think of the whig ism 
if one, who, in the commencement of the 
darm concerning French ^inciples, is said 
have proposed to Mr. ¥ox to ioin together 
'these are the very words of the proposal) 

la '< FROWNING DOWN THE DOCTRINEB 

W LIBERTY.*** The jHToposer must have 
10 small opinion of himself, when he ima- 
nned that, assisted by one more, he could 
E'awn down the doctrines of Uberiif. Jupiler 
^ook Olympus with a nod ; and Burke was 
to di^cuujitenance liberty, and anniliilate 
ftie political eiustence of a people, with a 

PK0WN« 

KKvisiun iBiperium cum Jove, Borkui habet. 

t revere the private virtues of the man. I 
feel and admire his excellence as a 
Mrritcr. I deplore the mistake which has 
kd him to gratify the /cw in power, at the 
expeiice of millions of his fellow-creatures, 
•rbo would have rejoiced in such an advo- 
cate against the influence of the despotic 
spirit. Irnptirial power has means enough 
to maintain itseli. Genius should ever 
espouse the cause of liberty, and of these 
irho have no standing armies, no treasury, 
DO tribe of dependents, nothing to stand 
their friend, but a good cause, which, in a 
wrrupt state of society, is too often defeated 
by a bad one. 

May the people, in all climates which the 
BUn views in his daily progress, prove their 
political existence by their public virtue! 
May despots learn to fear the power of 
those whose happiness they have dared to 
destroy! In our own country, we have a 
king who rules in the hearts of his people, 
and who would therefore be the first to re- 
ject the doctrines of Mr. Burke, which tend 
to ?ink ihe people, as a majority of indi- 
viduals, into a state of insignificance. May 
the people claim and preserve their rights, 
in defiance of all overruling influence, and 
all sophistical declamation. But let them 
pursue their philantrophic ends with steady 
coolness. Let thera respect themselves, 
and act consistently witli their dignity. 
Let not a single drop of blood be shed, nor 
a single mite of property unju?tly seized, 
in cur reeling abuses, and recovering rights. 
Let them pass a glorious act of amnesty, 
and generously forgive the Pitts, the 
Burkes, the liOughboroughs, the Auck- 
lands, the Mansfields, the W^ndhams; 
proving to an admiring world, that a g^eat 
PEQFLB can be gentle and merciful to trail, 
erring individuals, while it explodes ihcir 
errors, and calmly evinces, by virtuous 
energies, its own political existC7ice and 
supreme authorityl 

• * See Mr. Wj'vUl'a Letter to Mr. Pitt, 
page 108. 



Sectim xxvin. 

TJiefadkimuMe Cmttemfi throvcn an 
Jfr. Loekej and hu Writings in 
Fmxntr of Liberty: and an other 
Autkon send Books espousing the 
same Ckaue, 

IT is an infallible ptxMf of great abilitist 
^ in a writer who es|iouses the cause of the 
people, when he is cavilled at, written 
aeatnst, and condemned by the persons 
whose despotic principles he has eiulea» 
voured to expose and refute. It is ft 
sign that he has touched them to the 
quick, and left a sore place, the smart of 
wiiich is continually urging them to mur- 
mur. Their aflecteid dension and contempt 
of him are but transparent veils to hide the 
writl lings of their tortured minds; an awk- 
ward masque to cover the ugly features of 
impotent revenge, stru^ling, through pride, 
to conceal the painful emotions of rage. 

It is amusing to observe what mean and 
little arts are used by these angry person^ 
to lower the character of any writer, whose 
arguments they cannot refute. They hire 
a venal toul to write his life, and crowd it 
with every falsehood and calumny which 
party malice can invent, and popular ere- 
dul.ty disseminate. They relate, without 
exanaination into a single fact, and decide, 
without the smallest attention to candour 
or justice. The man is to be hunted down. 
The minister and his creatures cry havoc, 
and let sUp tiie vermin of corruption. The 
new^ papers, in daily paragrafihs, discharge 
the venom of abuse on his name. Venal 
critiques pour their acrimonious censure, in 
general terms, on his compositions, which 
they could not equal, and dare not examine 
with impartiality. Nick-names are fasten- 
ed on him ; and whenever he is spoken of, 
all additions of respect are omitted, and, in 
their place, scwne iamiliar and vulgar ab- 
breviation of his christian name is used to 
vilify his surname. Poor artifices indeed ! 
for while they expose the malice and weak- 
ness of tho^e who use them, they leave the 
arguments and doctrines of the writer 
rather confirmed than shaken by an attrack 
so feeble. 

It is not surprising, indeed, that cotemp^ 
rarif writers in favour of the people, what- 
ever their abilities, an.l however convincing 
their arguments, are treated with affected 
contempt, as often as they excite real 
admiration. Enx'y always strikes at living 
merit. The policy of the' aspirants at arhi. 
trary power unites with envy, to depress a^ 
who are rising, to public esteem by person 
exertion, by their own virtue, indei^ende *t 
ly ol court iiatronage and hereditary disti'^t- 
tion. But It might be supposed that dep »«■* 
ed genius, elevated, by the conspiring v"r'- 
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t>f nations, to the. highest rank, would be 
stirrouTxIed with a sanctity which would 
defend it nrom profanation. It b hot so. 
The love of power, in the hearts of mean 
and selfish men, acknowledges no reverence 
for genius. It has no reverential feelings 
beyond the purlieus of a court. The false 
brilliancy of what is called high and fashion- 
able life, is preferred by it to the perma- 
nent lustre of all solid personal virtue. 

Mr. Locke, therefore, one of the diief 
glories of English literature, is to be depre- 
ciated, for he wrote on the side of Liberty. 
Possessing reason in greater perfection than 
most men, he naturauy inclined to espouse 
the cau'se of man, without confining bis 
regard to those who boasted adventitious 
honours, the fantastic distinctions of birth, 
or the fortuitous advantages of fortune. 
These are tew, compared with the millions . 
who constitute the mass of a common- 
wealth. His understanding, greatly ele- 
vated above the ordinary standard, clearly 
saw, that the purposes of real philanthropy 
can be accomplished solely by improving 
the condition of the many. Thetf must be 
taught to know and value their riehts. 
They must learn to reverence, themselves, 
by feeling their importance in society. 
Such an iimprovement of their minds will 
lead them to act consistently with their 
dignity as rational creatures, and as mem- 
bers of a community which they love, and 
the welfere of which they find to depend on 
their own virtue. 

Mr. Locke was certainly stimulated to 
write his book on government by these 
philosophical and philanthropic ideas. In 
pursuance of those ideas, he wished to sup- 
port, by doctrines favourable to general 
liberty, the Revolution. Let us attend 
to his own words in his Preface. 

" These papers, (says he,) I hope, are 
sufiicient to establish the throne of our 
great llestorer, our present King William ; 
to make good his title, in the consent of 

THE PEOPLE, which BEING THE ONLY ONE 
OF ALL LAWFUL GOVERNMENTS, he haS 

more fully and clearly than any prince in - 
Christendom ; and to justify to the world 
the people of England, whose love of their 
just and natural rights, with their resolu- 
tion to preserve them, saved the nation 
when it was on the very brink of slavery 
and ruin.'' 

Mr, Locke's book then tends directly to 
strengthen the foundation of the throne on 
which the present royal family is seated. 
It is equally favouraole to the king and 
the people. Yet because it is at, all favour- 
able to the people and the general cause of 
liberty, it is the fashion, in the aris- 
tocratical circles, to revile it. It is said to 
contain the elements of those doctrines 
which the philosophers of France have 
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dilated, which gave independence to Amd 
rica, and rendered France a republic, li 
is said, very unjustly, to contain the semij 
nal ]>rinciples of Mr. Paine's matured anfl 
expanded tree. Mr. Locke, therefore, rb^ 
greatdefenderof the Revolution andof Khu 
William, is reprobated by Tory coiiriiers 
and numbered, by the aspirants at enormouj 
power and privileges to which they ha>H 
no just and natural claim, among Lord 
Auckland's " miscreantt calledf^ phitotci 
phers" 

Men who undertake to defend any thin^ 
contrary to the common sense and commd 
interest of mankind, usually hurt the st(b 
they intend to defend, by promoting a dit^ 
cuxsion, and calling forth common sense 
excited by tlie common interest, to defend 
its own cause. Thus Sir Robert Filmed 
book gave rise both to Sydney's ami Locke<| 
defence of liberty. Thus Mr. Burke's Rei 
flections on France drew forth Mr. Paine'j 
Rights of Man, in which is much exceii 
lent matter, mingled with a blameabl^ 
censure of limited monarchy. Thus Sal 
masius's mercenary invective against thd 
republicans of England in the last centurvj 
provoked the great Milton, scarcely \csa 
eloquent in prose than in poetry, to defend 
the right ot the people of England U 
manage, in their own country, their ow< 
concerns, according to their own judgmeol 
and inclination. 

Milton and Locke are great names ol 
the side of liberty. But Milton has becc 
treated contemptuously; and some hav< 
shewn a spirit illiberal enough to detract 
from his poetry in revenue for his politicsi 
His last biographer, Dr. Johnson, who had 
many early prejudices which his moil 
vigorous reason could not to the last suIn 
due, was, by early prejudice, a violent 
Tory and Jacobite. I tliink there is reason 
to believe, that he would have been easilj 
made a convert to popery. I venerate bij 
abilities and virtues ; but I cannot help r^ 
marking, that his high-church and high' 
prerogative principles led him to speak Icsj 
nonourably of Milton than he roust hav« 
done if he had viewed him through a m^ 
dium undiscoloured. Milton was a ^eatet 
man than Johnson ; and though I think h& 
went too far in his hatred to monarchy 
and episcopacy, yet, in extenuation, let i( 
be considered how much monarchy anJ 
episcopacy had been abused in his timej 
and how much more friendly to freedoQ 
they both are in our happier age. Miltoo 
discovered a noble spirit of independence^ 
and his writing;s contain some of lb« 
finest passages tnat ever were written in 
vindication of civil libeity. They contA* 
buted to raise that spirit which afterwards 
produced our happy revolution ; and I bav£ 
DO doubt but that Milton would have r^ 
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university, must be supposed to be well' 
considered. Blackstone, the grave com- 
mentator, after exf attating on the advan- 
tages derireiJ from the Revolution, proceeds 
to remark, that " though these provisions 
have nominally and in appearance reduced 
the strength of the executive power to a 
much lower ebb than in the preceding pe- 
riod ; yet if, on the other hand, we throw 
into the opposite scale the vast acquisition 
of force arising from the riot act, and 
the annual expedience of a stand- 
army; and the vast acquisition of 



oiced under a Umited monarchy. It is to 
writings and to a spirit like his, mankind 
irc indebted for the limitation. If honest 
md able minds like MUton*s had not ap- 
^ared on the part of the people, it is 
probable that no such thing as a limited 
monarch would have been found on the 
fece of the earth ; and the family now on 
&e British throne woidd have been known 
Only in the petty dynasties of the German 
empire. 

iTfee spirits are therefore to be pardoned in 
some errors which the propensity of human 
itoture to err must ever render venial ; and 
die general tendency of their writings to 
make the mass of mankind free and happy» 
ought to secure attention to their doctrines, 
sad honour to their names. The enemies 
to the s\)irit of despotism have seen with 
pain, the attempts to lessen these great 
men in the eyes of the world extended to 
writers of less renown, but of more recent 
date. They have seen men, good ttien in 
privaie life, and philosophers, whose dis- 
courses and letters have gained the notice 
and esteem of every enlightened country, 
reproached, vilified, persecuted, and almost 
destroyed, because, in consequence of that 
£ne understanding which nad done so 
much in philosophy, they made some dis- 
coveries in politics which must for ever 
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PERSONAL attachment, arismg from the 
magnitude of the national debt, and the 
manner of levying those yearly millions 
that are appropriated to pay the interest ; 
we .shall find that the Crown has gradually 
and imperceptibly gained almost as much 
INFLUENCE as it has apparently lost in pre- 
rogative.*' 

Blackstone, consistently with the habits 
of his profession, expressed himself cau- 
tiously. He says the Crown has gained 
almost as much influence as it has appa- 
rently lost in prerogative. There are men 
of great political judgment who think that 
it has gained more. The House of Com- 
mons has, in an auspicious hour, resolved, 
and it can never be too often repeated, that 
the influence of the crown has increased, 



militate powerfully against the 'spirit of is increasing, and ought to be diminished 

despotism. Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, 

Price, Priestley, Paine, however different 

their characters, attainments, and abilities, 

are all vilified together, (because they have 

written admirably on the side of liberty,) 

all involved in one indiscriminate torrent 

of obloquy. The partisans of unlimited 

power would persuade us, not only that 



Influence is more dangerous than prero- 
gative. It is a subtle poison that acts un- 
seen. Prerogative can be resisted, as a 
robber ; but influence is an assassin. 

Lord Bolingbroke tells us, that "we 
have lost the spirit of our constitution ; and 
therefore we bear, from little engrossers of 
delegated power, what our fathers would 



they were knaves, but fools. Some of not Tiave suffered from true proprietors of 
them have very exceptionable passages in the royal authority. 



their works ; but where they treat of civil 
liberty, they plead the cause of human 
nature. They have not pleaded it unsuc- 
cessfully. Political artifices cannot stifle 
trudi and common sense. 

The independent part of mankind, who 
detest parties and faction, and mean 
nothing but the happiness of thcir fellow- 



Such suggestions are certainly alarming. 
They come from high authority, and are 
abundantly confirmed by recent transac— 
tions. The magnitude of the national debt,, 
and the share that almost every family in 
the kingdom, directly or indirectly, pos- 
sesses in the public funds, contribute, more 
than all other causes, to increase the in- 



creatures, will do well to be upon their fluence of the Crown among the mass of 
guard against the misrepresentations of the people. But the debt is still increasing. 



those who would vilify a Locke, a Milton, 
a Sydney. Let them read and judge for 
themselves. The men who are anxious 
to withhold or extinguish the light, may 
fairly be suspected of intending to do evil. 

Section XXIX. 

Of the Despotism o/" In fluence; while 
the Forms of a free Constitution are 
preserved* 

'PHE words of a great lawyer, instructine 
-'- the youth of a nation at a celebrated 



in consequence of war. Property in the 
funds is still more widely diffused ; the in- 
fluence, in consequence, more extended. 
Liberty may be more effectually invaded 
by the influence of the stocks, thaii it ever 
was invaded, in the days of the Stuarts, by 
the abuse of prerogative. 

We are happy in a king, who, making 
the happiness of the people his first object, 
certainly would not avad himself of any 
advantages afforded by circumstances, to 
intrench upon their liberty. But be it re- 
membered^ that ministers in this countryi 



ty ti^ Jkup^tim ^hfimmte wiAfSt lie F0»b» of afree^thmtikiHm. 



^tb Ifaeir favQurites, ^fccn constitute, sua 

^LIGARCftY. 

. This ministerial qi^igarchy may cer- 
<9kil[y abuse the infiucnce of tihe Crown, so 
^» to render itself . virtually superior to 
tbse limited and (institutional monarchy. 
^Ottld such ever be the case, tihe oligarch 
iriU be a species of despotism, tlie more 
iarmidabie as t^ei)i|C^ri& insidious^ possessr- 
Mfif tiie power, byt denying the form. By 
^judicious distribution of favours, byallur- 
mng all the rich and great to its side, either 
li^y hope or by fear, it may erect a rampart, 
^nrhich the iiKiependent part of the j)cople, 
acting iiom no system, and disunited, may 
^aialy seek to demohsh. The monarch 
4nd the people may join hand in hand, 
vitliout effect, against a ministerial oligarcky^ 
tfeus buttressed by a faction composed of 
sank and wealth, artfully combined, in the 
meanest manner, for the basest purposes, 
liaise alarms may be spread on the dans;er 
of property from the dinusion of new prin- 
'Cu>ies, so as to drive all who possess an acre 
ot land, or a hundred pounds in the public 
ifunds, wiihin the ministerial pale. Keli-* 
j^ion may be said to be in danger, in order 
to (>ring in the devout and well-disposed. 
Orikr may be declared in jeopardy, that the 
*weak, the timid, and the quiet may be led, 
l>y their fears, to unite with wealth and 
power. Plots and conspiracies are conunon 
^Upedicnls of delusion. They have been 
usedj by profligate ministers, with such a 
total disregard to truth and probability, that* 
they now begin to lose their effect. But 
liow dreadful, it' influence should ever pre- 
'vaii with JURIES, to gratify the inventors of 
ialse (>lots, treasons, and conspiracies, by 
bringing ijA verdicts favourable to the views 
•of tiie viilanous fabricators ! English juries 
are indeed siill uncorrupted. They are un- 
connected with courts and ministers.i .And 
the uncorrupt part of our system, in cases 
of state trials, is able to prevent the mischief 
^vhich would be caused by the corrupt part 
of it. The honest juries, in the late trials 
for trea«>on, have not only done honour to 
our country and to human nature, but added 
:^rcat strength to the causeof truth, justice, 
:and the coubtilution. 

But it is truly alarming, to hear the ver- 
<3icts of juries obliquely impeached by 
OEEAT K^EN in the legislative assemblies, 
iTheie lias appeared ni» stronger symptom 
of tlie spirit of despotism, than the altem])t8 
of courtiers and crown lawyers, in the 
public senate, to vilify juries and their 
-verdicts, given after a more solemn and 
loogcf investigation than ever took place on 
similar trials. Persons acquitted after such 
jfa ardea), have been said to be no more 
innocent tlian acquitted felons. That th^ 
fieople have born such an insult on their 
laost valuable privilege^ with patience, is a 
froof that a tame acquiescence bas been 



produced aBEK]i«ig tbera, miknowii lo tMr 
virtuous ancestors. It is lo be hoped the 
insibU will stimulate future jurcs to preserve 
their rights with jealous vigilsiijce, and 
render them impreg^nabJe by miniateriil 
influence, directly or indirectly applied. 1( 
the men who disapprove the verdicts of the 
virtuous juries, on the late occasions, hat 
themselves l)een the jurors, they would 
have given different verdicts, pronounced 
the prisoners guilty, and assignea them over 
to tKe resentment of irritated, aristocratic 
pride. So mighty is the despotism of ii^ 
nuence, that neither justice nor mercy caa 
check it in the breast of a proud parasite. 

There is every reason to behove, (and thtt 
belief is highly consolatory,) that juries will 
long continue to preserve their integrity; 
because they are indiscrimately selected 
from the middk-xviV^ and the mass of the 
people. Influence cannot reach every indi* 
▼idual in the millions that constitute a greiit 
nation. But we must remember that in* 
fluence is increa$ing\ and that its nature if 
to diffuse deadly poison, without giving 
alarm. Like the atr loaded with infection, 
it silently and secretly wafts disease into 
the strongest abodes of health, and peo^ 
trates the castle, which is impregnable to 
the sword of the open invader. Therefor^ 
as influence increases, the jealousy and \w 
gilance 6f the uninfected part of the conw 
munity should increase in^ proportion* 
Though undue influence maf never operate 
on juries, yet is there no danger Icbt it 
should, at some distant period, contaminate 
the minds of judges and crown Utwi/ers^ for 
whose obsequious interpretations of law, 
may be held up prizes most gliitcrin? m the 
eyes of imagination, and most alluring to 
avarice and vanity? 

But granting that the foul stain of cor- 
ruption should never spot the white robe 
otjvstice; that the religion of an oath 
should still be revered, and cOiiscience 
hold the balance with an even hand; yet 
is there no danger lest the dtitpotism of'in^ 
fiuence should destroy the vitals of a//« 
conslitutiojiy and leave nothing behind hut 
the form, the exuviaf the name? There 
was a senate under the vilest of the UooiJia 
emperors. 1 he British house of commons 
niight l)ccome under a ministeriai oligarrhjft 
the mere levee of a |irimc miuisrer. They 
might meet merely to " bow ami bo»\" re- 
ceive their orders and douceurs, and then 
depart in peace. 

The present state of the house of com- 
mons cannot be too generally known ; ani 
I therefore transcribe the folio'^'ing p-issap 
from the.ProceedinjiS of the Society of tHC 
Iriends of the People. 

** The condition of the Ilottse of Cora* 
moils is practicalbf as follows: — 

<< ^venty-cyoe poBfs and the Treasury 
soMiNATE ninety members^ and procure 
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Ihe return of sevenUg^$€teny which amount to 
one hundred aiid sixty-seven. Ninety-one 
Bomoioners nominate eighty-two members, 
and procure the return of fifty-seven, which 
amount to one hundred anil thirty-nine.*' 

So that the peers, the Treasury, and rich 
oommoners with influence equal to peers, 
return dirce hundred and ^k members out 
of five hundred and thirteen, which is the 
whole number of English representatives 
in the House of Commons. The Scotch 
members are not considered in this part of 
the Report. 

The Society give the names of the dif- 
ferent patrons at full length, to auihenticate 
their siatemcut ; and 1 believe its accuracy 
and authenticity have never been contro- 
verted. 

^flcr observing that seventy-one peers 
anJ the Treasury nominate or procure tlxe 
rtiurn of one hundred and sixty-seven 
nien.bcis of parliament, who may vote 
•aw:iy the people's money, and make laws, 
willj ihe other branches, to hind many 
niillions, let us remember, that at ihe 
cunmicncemcnt of every session, the fol- 
lowing resolutions are entered on the 
Journals : — 

** Kesolved, that no peer of tliis realm 
hatli any right to give his vote in the elec- 
tion of any member to serve in parliament. 
Resolved, that it is a high infringement 
upon ihe lihertics and privileges of the 
Commons of Great-Britam, lor any lord 
of parlidmcnt, or any Ifjrd-lieutcnant of any 
county, to concern themselves in the elec- 
tion of members to serve for the Commons 
in jMfliament/* 

The committee of the Friends of the 
People say, " they have been the more dis- 
posed to take notice of these resoluuons, 
because the power of the House of Lords, 
in matters of election, has been prodigiously 
increased, wiihia the lust ten yearns, by the 
crcaiion of nine peers, who return, by 
noniination and influence, no less than 
TWENTY-rouR membcrs to the House of 
Commons. If, therefore, the interference 
of the Lords in the election of the Com- 
mons l>e, as the latter uniformly declare, a 
AijjrA infringement of their liberties and pri- 
vileges, the Committee must report those 
liberties and privileges to have been oi'late 
subject to the most alarming and frequent 
attacks." 

After producing facts that defy denial, I 
confidently leave every honest and sensible 
man in fiie kingdom, unblinded by pre- 
judice, unwarped by interest, to determine 
whether the cause of liberty is not on the 
decline, and the spirit of despotism likely 
to avail itself of tne general corruption of 
the aristocracy, and the tame acquiesceuce 
of the people. 

I leave the question to be determined by 



such men, whether it is not possible 
INFLUENCE may create a complete dt^- 
pot ism in a country, even while the fori 
of a free constitution are preserved 
violate ? 

SSCTION XXX. 

Tlie Spirit of Despdtism delights a 
Irar, or systematic Mwder, 

^^nr^WE people of England are indiistricasj^ 
*• they are peaceful, they wish to enjojt 
the fruits of tneir industry without a wmr^ 
and to recover ilieir lost weight in our 
mixed frame of government, without the 
hazards of a revolution, 

" It is from the prevalence of Mr. Burke's^ 
politics alone, among the upper classes of 
society, that the rise of any dangerous rfi»- 
affection in this country is to be appre* 
licnded. To the plain sense of English''- 
men, a war commenced with trance^ on 
his principles, must appear to be a war ont 
French liberty, to beat down the equitable 
claims of reformation here, and eventuality 
to destroy every valuable right of the people, 

" Such will be the suspected motives for 
plunging this country in a war, in which 
our Jlecis may be victorious, but in which 
even our successes must be ruinous. Fox- 
views thus wild and chimerical, the nation^ 
whose wounds received in the late war with 
America are hardly yet closed up, must 
prepare to bleed afresh. For objects thu* 
odious and detestable, the industrious classes 
of the j^eople must forego their comforts j 
tlie shoulders, already galled with taxesj^ 
the pernicious consequence o( former in-^ 
JUSTICE and folly, must submit again to 
new and heavier impositions. 

*• They will be cheerfully voted, nc* 
doubt, by the faithful Commons ; but thfit 
Conmions will no longer enjoy the confi- 
dence of the public. Every vote of credit 
or supply will then increase the general 
disgust; and should no greater disaster 
befal us, the mere protraction of the war 
nmst exhaust the patience of a disabused 
people. 

" But what may be the contagious eflfect 
of French opinions on a nation sick of the 
war ofkingSf groaning under an intolerable 
load of taxes, and hopeless of redress from 
men, whom they will cease to consider as rt-* 
presentatives, it is needless to state. To 
foresee it, is easy; to prevent it, may bfe 
impossible." 

Thus far the excellent Wyvill, in a I«t^ 
ter to Mr. Pitt, in which he wisely dis-* 
suaded him from the unfortunate and dis- 
graceful war, of which that minister mmtt 
soon repent, tliough power and repentance 
do not usually unite. No dissuasion cooldl 
cool Mr. Pitt's heroic ardour, or check hi* 
juvenile impetuosity. War was hastily 
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, menced. The consequences were forefold, 
wad Ahe ptr^ction is fulfilled. 
^ ]^ut.,to. .«». accurate observer it is an 
alarming proof of the spirit of despotism, 
when the great are eager to ruish into 
war; whea they listen to no terms of ac- 
coxninodation, and scorn to negociate^ in 
any mode or degree, prcviousiy to un- 
sheathing the dreadful instrument of slaugh- 
ter. If war, instead of bein^ what it has 
been calicd, the ratio vltimi, occomes the 
r{Uio priwu regum^ it is a proof that reason 
Jbas lost her empire, and lorce usurped her 
throne. 

Fear is the principle of all despotic go- 
▼ernment, and tliereiore despots make war 
their first stndy,an4 delight. No arts and 
sciences, nothing that contrii)utes to the 
comfort or the embellishment of human 
society, is half so much attended to, in 
countries where the spirit of despotism 
is ^tablished, as the means of destroying 
human life. Tigers, wolves, earthquakes, 
inundations, are all innocuous to man, when 
compared with tlxe fiercest of monsters, the 
GORY DESPOTS. Fiends, furies, <Jemons of 
destnictioni may the day be near, when, 
as wolves have been utterly exterminated 
from England, despots may be cut off from 
the face of the whole earth ; and the bloody 
memory of them loaded with the execra- 
tion of eveiy , human being, to whom God 
has given a heart to feel, and a tongue to 
utter I 

Wherever a particle of their accursed 
spirit is found, there also will be Ibund a 
propensity to war. In times of peace, the 
grandees find themselves shrunk to the size 
of common mortals. A finer house, a finer 
coach, a finer coat, a finer livery than others 
can afford, is all that they can display to the 
eye of the multitude, in pi oof of their as- 
sumed superiority. Their power is incon- 
siderable. But no sooner do you blow thi^ 
blast of war, and. put arnxies under their 
command, than they feel themselves indeed 
great and powerful. A hundred thousand 
men, in battle array, with all the instru- 
ments of destmction, under the command 
of a fQwgrandeeSf inferior, perhaps, in bodily 
strengtB, to every one of the subject train, 
and but little superior iri intellect or cou- 
rage, yet holding all, on pain of death, in 
absolute subjection; how must it elevate 
the liule despots in their own! opinion! 
** This it is to Jive» (they exclaim, j^haking 
hands with each other,) this is to be great 
indeect: Sow we feel ovir power. Glory be 
to us on high; especially as all our fame 
and greatness is perfectly conmatible with 
our personal safety; for we will not risque 
our precious persons in the scene of danger, 
but be content with our cxtendtd patronage^ 
with the delight of commanding the move- 
meats of this human machine, and \vith 



reading of 'the blood, slaughter, and bnnrt 
villages, in the Gazette, at our fire-side " 

Au the expence of war is. j»a!d by the 
people, and most of the personal danger in- 
curred by those, who, according to some, 
have no political existence; I mean the 
multitude, told hi/ the heady like sheep in 
Smithlield. Many of these troublesome 
beings in human form, are ha^^pily got ri'I 
of in the field of battle, and more by side- 
ness and hardship previous ot suli'^equint 
to the glorious day of butchery. Thti»! all 
makes for the spirit of despotism. Tliere 
are, in consequence of a 's^reat carnazr, 
fewer wretches left to prov^de for, or "to 
oppose its will ; and all the hon6ur, all thr 
profit, all the amusements falls to the share 
of the grandcesj thus raised frDm the insij- 
nificance and inglorious indolence of peace, 
to have iheir names blown over theworM 
by the trumpet of Fame, and recorded in 
the page of history. 

But a state of war not only gives a deJ 
gree of personal importance to sbme among 
the great, which they could never obtain l»y 
the arts of peace, but greatly helps thd 
cause of despotism. In times of peace the 
people are apt to be impertinently claraor-J 
ous for reform. But in war, they must ^\i 
iro more on the subject, because of the frtiW 
lie danger. It would be ill-timed. PreedomI 
of speech also must be checked. A thou- 
sand little restraints on liberty are admitttJ; 
without "a murmur, in a time of wkr, that 
would not be borne one momcht during th«^ 
halcyon days of peace. Peace> in j-hort, \i 
productive of plenty, and plenty makes \\i 
people saucy. Peace, therefore,' inuKt nol 
continue long after a nation ha^ arriired m 
a certain degree of pros}^rity. TW^ i^ t 
maxim of Despotism. Political pMebotomj 
is necessary in a political plethora. "Bleed' 
them usque ad deliguium, (s&ys' the arM-' 
trary doctor,) and I will imdertake th$t] 
in I'uture the patient shall be itoure tract-' 
able.*' 

Erasmiis, the friend of man, the resti>wt 
of civil and religious liberty, ha^ thefollowJ 
ing passage in a Dissertation on War,'luf>t4ir' 
translated into English mider the title (f 
Antipolemus: •> 

^ Thepe are kings who go to -war for oo 
other reason than that they ttMijy wich^ 
greater ease establish despasw atHhcrii^ 
over their own subjects at how«. - For W 
time of peace, the power of )iiarl§«m^t9,' 
the dignity of magistrates, the vigom-of thel 
laws, arc great impediments to h prince' 
who wishes to exercise arbitrary po>ver. 
But .when ooce awa^ is tindcrtakeo, ilj^ 

chief naanageraent of.aQkii;s.4£VoU'v>^u 4 
few, the n»inistBrs af ei«cutiy« govcnuiicttlyi 
who, for the general <sferfet7, .assume iliftj 
privilege of conducting every tlMag aocoii^l 
ingto their own humour, demtfiding uih ' 
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jpateA confiilciice. The prince's faTourites leads them to wade to it through seas of 

human gore! 

Let any dispassionate man, nninfiuenced 
by placeoieuy pensioner?, contractors, and 
expectants of court favour, impartially eon . 
sider, from the earliest ages to the present, 
the history of war. He must observe that 
scarcely any wars have heenjHSt and neces- 
tary ; though they almost all have claimed 
these epithets, with a persevering formality 
which would excite ridicule, if ridicule wer^ 
not lost in abhorrence. He will find that 
folly, extreme folly, wearing a crown instead 
of a fool's cap, ha?, in many countries, from 
the mere wantonness of mischief, cried, 
•• Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war." He 
will find that in most countries (our own, of 
course, always excepted) war has been eagerly 
sought, from policy^ to divert the people*s 
attention from dome<itic abuse, to aggrandize 
those who build the fabric of their grandeur 
on the ruins of human happine^^s, and to 
depress, impoverish, and humble the people. 
There is nothing from which the spirit of 
liber tv has so much to fear, and eonse- 
quently the spirit of despotism so much to 
hope, as from the prvvalence of miUtary 
government, supported by vast standing 
armies, and encouraged by alliancrs with 
military despots on the continent of Europe. 
The whole energy of the sound part of our 
free constitution should be exerted in its full 
force to check a proud minister, who rashly 
runs into a war, and notwithstanding^ accu- 
mulated disasters, perseveres in its pro- 
secution. He cannot hope for victory. 
He must have some other motive for per- 
severing against all rational hope. Let 
the PEOPLE investigate the motive ; and if 
it be inimical to LIBERTY, let them succour 
her in distress, by calling in her best auxi-. 
hary, PBACe. 

.„„*• \ V * -i. • 1- \^ -. X. ' Section XXXL 

^untnes) are but viechamcal mstruments of /i^ ^i^ fj *i^* ^ i^ • j ^ 

mv« ia power. Their poverty, and not ^^ '** 'ff^ '.*«****'"" "'^"l'' «« 
-•• -- «- _- ^ . Perfection in PoltticSy though alt 

other Sciences are in a progressive 

State. 
npHOSK who have been fortunate enough 
. to have gained possession of honours 
and profits, under a corrupt systen^ well 
pleased with thiiigsoi they are, boldly con- 
tend that they cannot be better. But these, 
compared with the mass of the community, 
are lew, and ultimately of little conse* 
quence. Their opinion therefore must not 



^ ited confidence. The prince's favourites 

tte all exalted to places of honour and profit. 
Those whom he dislikes are turned out and 
iiegiectcd. Now — (the time of war) is the 
limG for raising as much money upon 
fte people as the despot's heart can wish* 
h short — now — the time of war, ia the 
fime that they feel themselves despots in 
lery deed and truth, not in name only, but 
lespots with a vengeance. In the mean 
vime, the grandees play into one another's 
knds, till they have eaten up the wretched 
ffioPiiB, root and branch. Do you think 
tbt men of such dispositions would be back- 
ward to seize any, the slightest occasion?, for 
War, 80 lucrative, so flattering to avarice and 
mityr'* 

Language has foimd no name sufficiently 
opiessive of the diabolical villainy of >vretches 
io high life, who without personal provoca- 
tion, in the mere wantonness of power, and 
ibf the sake of increasing what they already 
possess in too great abundance, rush into 
mrdtrl Murder of the innocent ! Murder 
>f myriads ! Murder of the stranger ! neither 
Uiowing nor caring how many of their fellow 
features, with rights to life and happiness 
J^ual to their own, are urged by poverty to 
lied their lost drop of blood in a foreign 
and, far from the endearments of kindr^, 
p gratify the pride of a pew at home, whose 
lespotic spirit insults the wretchedness it first 
mied. There ia no greater proof of human 
^liy and weakness, than that a whole people 
bould sufier Sifew worthless t/randees, who 
ridcntly despise and hate them, to make 
\t world one vast slaughter-hoase, that the 
Quidees may have the more room to take 
Ufir insolent pastime in ynmolested state. 
. man, a reasonable being, a christian, 
(uagiog the bayonet, williout passion, into 
le bowels of a man for hire! The poor 
eatures who actually do this (in despotic 



or will, consents. May Heaven*s sweet 
fttcy, then, w^h off the blood-stains 
Hn their hainds, and reserve its wrath for 
Dse whose thirst of power, which they 
ver had a wish to use for the good of man. 



*'< Stmt qui non aliam ob catisam bellum 

fvent, mist ut hko Tik fncilius ia auos ttran- 

itii axerceiuit. Nhdi pacis temporibus, m- 

(wr Auctorltos, niagistratum dij^nitns, lej^um 

oif^ Donuihil o'«>staD(,quomiuhsUoeiit priucipi, 

cquiiUibei. At, beilo micvpto, jam omuis w^igh against any improvement which is 

uni siinima ni piiucoruni libidinem devolufa lifeeiy to promote the melioration of human 

afikirs. Let them enjoy unmolested the 
luxuries of the table, the splendour of equi- 
passes, large houses, and every other exter- 

nal advantage, which makes Utile man 

iWin iirrftterint. Hoc ammoquisint,mreos swell into fancied importance. In the 

IS erav«tiiD arrepturos^ ohLatom^uamcttiiqua meantime let every honest, benevolent mem- . 

1 oooAsiQB«m2'' *• EiusMcs, beir ot the community, who is satisfied with' 



Kvebuntair quibus bene vult princeps : deji- 
utur quibus iof6i»us est. Exis^iiur pecnniie 
intum libet. ^m^ multit? Titm dciiuii 
iTtniiT ax vviiB MOMARCH AS e«se. CoUudnnt 
f im duevt, donee {ofelioem ijopulom vaqne ad 
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being bappy himself, without desiring to 
entrench on the happiness of others, endea* 
vonr to reform a/fcrtise?, and proratote every 
improvement which can render human \^ 
(short as it is, and full of calainity) more 
comfortable, and less exposed to the injtt* 
ties and contumelies of the proud oppres- 
sor. 

Rewards are offered for the discovery of 
the longitude at sea. Men are not only al- 
lowed but encouraged to prosecute their in- 
quiries into all other arts and sciences. But 
the grand art, the art of 'government, that is, 
the art of securing the civil happiness bf mil- 
lions, is to be ' considered as sacred and in- 
scrulabie. Those very millions whom it 
more immediately interests, dare not, if the 
despots could prevail, to lift up the awful 
veil. Racks, gibbets, bowstrings, chains, 
and prisons, are prepared, in most of the 
kingdoms of the world, to awe the ciu-ious, 
and check the spirit of political improve- 
ment. Optimism has long been established 
in the courts of despotic princes. Whatever 
is, is right, say they ; for knowing that they 
stand on a rotten foundation, they fear that 
the very fixing of the scaffold for repair 
would precipitate the downfal of the whole 
fabric. 

Mankind might, at the close of this cen- 
tury, justly celdtwate a general jubilee ; for 
arbitrary government, in Europe at least, has 
received its death-blow by the revolution in 
France. And it is devoutly to be wished, for 
their own sakes, that in limited monarchies, 
the voice of truth and virtue, calling for the 
reform of abuses, existing evidently as the 
meridian sun, \vill never be silenced by the 
terrors of the law in the hands of crown law- 
yers, or the sabre of dragoons, imder the 
•^command of a despotic minister. 

Is it to be believed that governments were 
brought to perfection in early and dark ages, 
when the minds of the great as well as the 
little were enveloped in the mists of ignorance, 
and shackled by the chains of superstition ? 
Is if reasonable to suppose that they who 
were narrow-minded, ill-informed, childish, 
andbat-barous in all other parts of knowledge 
andof conduct, were liberal, wise, and illumi- 
nated ia the science and practise of govern- 
ment ; so liberal, so wise, so illuminated, as to 
•«ti^e out at once a system complete in all its 
/paarts, and such as could in no subsequent 
^age, in no variety of circumstances, admit of 
correction, additfon; ot melioration? Did 
this 'V^onderful sagacilty, approaching to inspi- 
ration, produce 'any thing else, in any other 
department, whitfh defies all improvement, 
and challenges the respect and veneration of 
thG*latwt posterity? Reasoning from ana- 
log, we rarist conclude, that men, capable of 
establishing at once a j)erfect system of go- 
vernment, must have produced othtr inven- 
tioiis for the accommodation and security of 
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life, worthy to be preserved inviolaf e, and 
handed down unaltered, till time itself 
be absorbed in the ocean of eternity. Bu^ 
where shall we look fot' it? The very 
question implies a doubt of its existence; M 
singular excellence, such excellence as ap^ 
proaches to perfection, cannot be concealeds 
but will shine with its own lustre and 
fbrce, observation and wonder f Is the ar- 
chitecture of these paragons or wisdom sujit- 
ribrtothe modem, in beauty or ccm\ein^ 
ence ? Let us only walk the streets of Lou- 
don, and mark those houses which were sparttl 
by the great fire, and which may fairly tx* 
supposed improvements on the more autitnt 
fkbrics. We see them, contraiy to every 
principle of common sense, with stories pn>- 
jecting over each other. We see them »JgJy, 
mean, inconvenient. Let us proceed to ifn« 
north-west parts of that great town. Tak<: :i 
view of Portland-place. Contrast the s}Tn- 
metry,the accommodation, the magnificence^ 
with the old edifices of Hoi born or Aldtrv 
gate, and be persuaded tliat modem improve^ 
ments in government might be as much su- 
perior to the work of ancient bunglers, as the 
el^nt building of an Adams or a Wyat io 
the old mansions now converted into inns, in 
the dirtiest streets, in the most decayed dis- 
tricts of the metropolis.' 

Man is a progressive animal, and his ad- 
vance towards improvement is a pleasureaUt* 
state. Hope cheers hLs path as he toils up 
the hill that leads him to something betltr 
than he has yet experienced, on its gay summit 
^ded with sunshine. The labour of the ascent 
is a delight. But if he cannot help conceiv- 
ing, from a sense of grievances which he fetl% 
something excellent, to which he is pnv 
hibited by coercion from approaching, hope 
sickens, and ill-humom* succeeds to compla- 
cency. Hence arises a disagreement between 
the governed and the governors ; and th« 
governors being possessed of present po^ver^ 
use force and rigour to stifle the murmurs of 
complaint. Coercion but increases the iff 
humoilr, which often lies latent, Hke the fini 
of a volcano, for a considerable time, but at 
last bursts forth with irresistible fury. It is 
wise, therefbre, as well as just, in all govern- 
ors, who have a regard for any thing but 
their present and private interest, to encou- 
rage discussion, to seek improvement of the 
sjTstem, and to reject no reform, proposed by 
great numbers, without a cool, a temperate, 
and a long deliberation. The reasons f"t 
rejection should be clearly stated, with tha 
utmost regard to open ana ingenuous beha* 
viour; and those who remain unconvina'd, 
after all, should not be treated with aspedty. 
Every individual, in a free country* hss a 
right to approve or disapprove the system 
under which he lives, without peri! or cou- 
troul, while he preserves the peace. Ifi* 
peaceable deportment and actpdeacence is 
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fhe opioioa of otherst contrary to his own 
conviction, renders him a very meritorious 
cliaracter. He may be won over by gen- 
tleness; but force only tends to excite 
the \'ioIence which it would imperiously 
repel. 

But to tell a man of sense, reading, and re- 
flection, that he must not venture to enter- 
tain an opinion on political matters, or the 
existing government, different from that of 
the minister and the herd of courtiers, is an 
iinpotent endeavour to exercise a despotism 
over his mind, against which nature revolts, 
aiid a manly spirit must rebel. Such a man 
can usually judge of governments, and all 
the institutionsof social life, better than mere 
men of business, however "high their rank or 
important their employments; far better 
than courtiers, occupied in vain ceremonies, 
and usually as little able as inclined to enter 
into deep disquisition. 

Indeed it is difficult to avoid laughing at 
the extreme ignorance of crowned heads 
themselves, in despotic countries, when one 
contrasts it with the importance they assume 
and the pomp and splendour with which they 
transfer their royal persons from place to 
place. The sight is truly ludicrous. Are 
these the men, occupied, as they usually are, 
in the meanest trifles and the most de- 
grading pleasures, who tell- us tliat the go- 
vernment over v/hich they preside, is a per- 
fect system, and that the wisest philosopher 
knows not how to govern mankind ; that is, 
to consult their happiness and security, so 
well as themselves, neglected as they have 
Iwen in youth, and corrupted in manhood by 
panders to their vice?, and flatterers of their 
foiljles, their pride, and their ambition ? 
There is reason to believe that many kings, 
in despotic kingdoms, have been worse 
educated, and possess less abilities, than a 
common charity-boy, trained in a parish 
scliool to read and write. Yet these are 
the men who, with their upstart creatures, 
presume to call philosophers wretches, and 
to condemn the Voltaires, the Rousseaus, 
the Sydneys, the Harringtons, and the 
Lockes. 

There are persons, even in countries 
where limited royalty is established, who 
are for ever extolling the constitution, 
with all the abuses tliat have insinuated 
tlieraselves into it, in terms of extravagant 
ind unqualified praise. They talk against 
better knowledge, and may therefore be 
inspected of some sinister motive. They can 
see defects as well as others ; but they as- 
sume the worst of all blindness, that wluch is 
voluntary. 

The truth is, these men, for the most part, 
are such as would not Ukethe constitution in 
iU puritKf because in its purity the constitu- 
tion is really excellent, and highly favour- 
able to the Liberty which they hate. The 



constitution, in Ub purity, linden the people 
oi consequence, whose political existence they 
are inclined to controvert or deny. But 
file constitution, in its state of corruption* 
is favourable to prerogative, to aristocraticai 
pride and influence, to Tory and jacobitical 
principles; ther^efore it is, in their eyes» 
criminal to handle it, to hint at its improve- 
ment, to remove a grievance, or reform an 
abuse. The whole, together, though vio- 
lated every day by corrupt influence, they 
affect to consider as a written charter, dropt 
down from Heaven, like the old Roman 
Ancilia, and therefore scarcely to be viewed 
by vulgar eyes, and certainly not to be touch- 
«dby the hand of the profane people. 

Despotism is so ugly in its form, and so 
hostile, in its nature, to human happiness^ 
that no wonder those who wish to diffusa 
its spirit are inclined to check and dis- 
courage among the people all pohtical in- 
vestigation. But let it be a rule among those 
who really value liberty and the constitution^ 
to use the more diligence in political dis- 
cussions, in proportion ^ courtiers and 
ministers display a wish to suppress politi- 
cal writings and conversations, and disse- 
minate the doctrine, that things are so well 
constituted as neither to require nor admit 
any improvement. 

Section XXXII. 

On Political Ethics; their chief Oh^ 

ject is to throw Power into the Hands 

, of the worst Part of Mankind^ and 

to render Government an Institution 

• calculated to enrich and aggrandize 
a few, at the Expence of the Liberty y 
Propei'ty, and Lives of the many. 

IN the schools of early discipline, where 

* youth is usually initiated in the studies of 
humanity, men are taught to believe that 
virtue is founded on eternal truth, and that 
the distinctions of right and wrong are as 
clearly defineable as those between the me- 
ridian sunshine and the midnight shade. 
They are told, from the highest authority, 
that happiness is to be found in rectitude of 
conduct ; and th^it upder all circumstance^ 
whatever may be the consequence, nothing 
can justify the dereliction of integrity. The 
Sacred Scriptures, th6 ancient philosophers* 
parental authority, the laws of their country^ 
and the pkoclamation3 of kings, all coo^- 
bineto convince them that morality is found- 
ed on the rock of tn^'h, and that govern- 
ments are sincere in their professions to en- 
courage those who do well, and be a terror 
only to the BVii^. 

Why was a natiocgll eft iir<^A instituted and 
9ippor^ed at a great ei^pence, but to enforce 
^mong the people the laws of God, as para- 
mount to all huma9 laws, and superseding 
the wretched d^icea of state policy ? Go- 
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remmettt, by cnteringitrto a strict alliance 
with the church, certainly engages to sup- 
port the doctnite of Christian morality ; and 
it is. no less impiotte fn a king or a minister 
tq promote or incrSSase any public measures 
repua^aant to Christian morality, than it 
would be in the bench of bishops. 

When we enter our fibranety we find our- 
selves surrounded witli authors, celebratecf 
for ages by the most enlightened' part of the 
world, who teaich the immutability of truth, 
enfbiice the purest doctrines of morality, &nd 
endeavour to found the dignity and happi- 
ness of human nature on the basis of virtue. 

But let us leave a moment the school, 
the church, the library, and enter a court 
and a cabinet. There Machiaveltan ethics 
prevail ; and all Aat has been previously in- 
culcated appears like the tales of the nursery 
calculated to amuse babes, and lull them in 
the lap of folly. The grand object of coun- 
sellors is to support antf increase the power 
that appoints to splendid and profitable 
offices, with little regard to the improvement 
of human affairs, the alleviation of the evils 
of life, and the melioration of human nature. 
The restraints of moral honesty, or the scru- 
ples of religion, must seldom operate on 
public measures so as to impede the accom- 
plishment of this primary and momentous 
purpose. A little varnish is indeed used, to 
hide the deformity of Machiavelism ; but it 
is so very thin, and so easily distinguished 
from the native colour, that it contributes, 
among thinking men, to increase the detes- 
tation which it was intended to extenuate. 

Thus, for instance, treaties between na- 
tions commence with a most solemn avowal 
of good faith, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Great and 
mighty nations, professing Christianity, 
maintaining a chiu-ch, and united most in- 
timately with the church, enter into agree- 
ments, under this awful sanction, and break . 
them without the least reluctance, whenever 
a cabinet minister finds it in his inclination, 
or imaghies it his interest to cause a rupture. 
The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are little thought of; but the great object is 
to strike a blow with advantage, before the 
adverse nation is on its guard, and while it 
is relying on the treaty. 

Another instance of political religion is 
conspicuous in the prevailing practice of 
rendering the emoluments of the church sub- 
servient to the minister f in securing him 
majority, and facilitating what is called his 
principal duty, the manayement of the 

SENATir. 

The Roman pontiffi, while in the rank of 
inferior clergy, and even of cardinals, have 
exhibited the appearance of great piety, and 
a religious regard to truth and justice ; but 
when advanced to the triple mitre, and be- 
come, in feet, KINGS, they have usually be- 



come perfectly secular in their public con* 
duct at home, and in their conaections irith 
siDToimding nations, and have pleaded, in 
excuse, state necessity. But can any nects* 
situ arise to violate the eternal laws of truth 
and justice^ Is religion a leaden rule, in 
the kcmds strong enough to bend it to th«r 
various purposes I Pope Jux.h;r the Second 
appears to have been one of the very worst 
princes that ever reigned. He delighted in 
WAR, while he professed to be the represent^ 
ative of the Prmce of Peace. He was g^iihy 
of oppression and injustice; and wlule he 
pretended to be feeding the she«p of Clirist* 
gave himself no other concern but how he 
might secure the fleece. Yet all has conduct 
was palliated, by the politicians around him, 
from the plea of state necessity. Morality 
and religion gave way to the system of po* 
LiTiCAL ETHICS ; and he, who oi^ht to liar's 
blessed mankind, and to have preached 
peace, became their oppressor, despot, and 
imreleuting murderer. I mention Julicx 
only as a striking instance, and hundreds 
may be adduced, of the depraved system 
which rules cabinets, and which for the gra- 
tification of the FEW, renders the many mi- 
serable. No MachiaveU can ever justify, in 
the eyes of God, or of meti uniniluenced by 
corruption, any politics, however subtle and 
able, which, for the sake of aggrandizing a 
nation, (an abstract idea,) much less of 
gratifying a court, renders all the individuals 
of the nation so to be aggrandized, poor, 
wretched, insecure and slavish. 

Let us suppose a nation entering moft 
eagerly, and without listening one moment 
to terms of accommodation, into a m0!»t dan- 
gerous war, professedij/ to exterminate the 
bad principles and morals of a neighbouring 
people, and to defend law, order and religion. 
It is impossible to imagine but that a natioa 
acting in this manner, and with this profes- 
sion, m^ut regulate all its own pubhc con- 
duct, especially in a war of this kind, ac- 
cording to the strictest law, order and reli- 
gion. 

Will that nation oppose an armed neutral- 
ity, instituted to prevent the intcrraption of 
neutral commerce ? Will she maintain her 
reputation for justice, if she should b« the 
first and most violent in destroying this neu- 
trality ? Will she break the law of natioas 
by insulting ambassadors ? Will she take up 
arms, and actually fiight in defence of popen-» 
after professing herself at the head of pri>- 
testantism, and the opposer of all intolerant 
superstition ? Will she, after declarine her- 
self the Mend of order, religion, and liberty, 
enter into allianoes with and ssibsidiie the 
plunderers and oppressors of Poland ? Will 
she» pluming herself upon the love of order 
and religion, and detesting the cruelly of thf. 
nation with whom she is at war, su^r Aai 
to be pillaged, and its inhabil«Qt» t(» be 
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Aiserica ; or hire mercenaries of German 
priocei to do the work of deatli* in a contest 
in which they have no immediate concern ? 
WOl she endeavour to starve a whole nation 
Mith whom she is at war, not only the ruiers 
asd warriors but infant?, women, and old 
people, by preventing the importation of 
com ? WUI she Foaa£ assignats V Will she 
couliuue the slave trade ? 

A conduct like this appears to be not only 
inc^oslstent with the pretended defence of 
(nK^ order and reHgitm^ but at once pro- 
ceeding from the spirit of despotism, and 
pn>xuurive of it. It is certain that a man in 
phyate life, acting in this manner, would be 
thought a bad man, a man destitute of prin- 
ciple, and with whom it would be scarcely 
!<!$& dangerous to be on terms of professed 
trk'odship than of open enmity. But actions 
do not uiter their nature with the paucity or 
inukipbcity of the actors; and ^nation may 
bti guilty of perfidy, as atrocious and con< 
^mptible in its nature, as an individual, and 
fefinilely more mischievous. Certainly the 
adviscffi and abettors of such conduct do not 
take theiuost eil^tual means of recommend- 
ing to mankind that monarchy wliich they 
wage wax to ro-establish. They are hurting 
the cause of kings in the minds of inde- 
pendent men and of posterity, while they 
blindly appear to themselves to be promoting 
it Mith the greatest energy. 

Whatever may be urged by sophists or 
politicians, it is certain tliat the great eternal 
Lws of truth and justice cannot be violated 
wiih impimity. The violation may answer 
!^3me sordid and temporary purpose; but in 
the end, it must be injurious, if not fatal. 
JVuth, like the sun in the heavens, is one. 
The clouds indeed are variegated ; but then 
Uiey are insubstantial, and of momentary 
existence. So is falsehood. It can assume 
wiy colour. But time causes the hues to fade ; 
and truth bursts forth with new eiBiIgence. 
We see despotism gradually withdrawing 
from the finest countries of Europe. It 
must depart, at last, from all, for it is op- 
posed by reason and nature. They who en- 
deavour to render it permanent, laboiu" in 
['aia ; but at the same time, they may detain 
it a while, and caiise, in the interval, misery 
ind CARNAGE. 

Let us reject all Machiavelism, all political 
fthicSf. that contradict the acknowledged 
principles of truth and moral honesty. There 
can be no legitimate government which is 
not founded and supported by systems of 
conduct favourable to the happiness of hu- 
man creature8,-^the great mass of the peo- 
plCk Good government cannot be formed 
on the basis of falsehood and chicanery. 
Let the goivemment of England ever stand 



Section XXXIII. 
On trafficking with the CuRK of Souls, 
(Cura Animaruin)/br the Purposes 
of political, i, e, moral. Corruption, 

^'^HE parish priest^ of a protectant coun- 
"* try^ when they are, what they ought 
to be, and what they would usually be, if 
it were not for political infiuence, chris- 
tian ORATORS and christian philoso. 
PHERS, are the most usefiU body of men, 
considering their numbers and their power, 
in the whole community. The good they 
are able to do is beyond all estimate ; but 
unfortunately, it is a sort of good not always 
taken into the account of those who are m 
pursuit of more palpable advantages^ 90I4ID 
gold, high station, and dominion over 
THBifC FELLOW-CREATURESi. The pro- 
per business of the cle^y is to mortify this 
very pride, the indulgence of which is, to 
their courtly patron?, the summum bonump 
the chief good of existence. 

These persons, not having time or incli- 
nation to attend to religion, or any thing but 
the pomp and vanity of the world, idolizing 
themselves, and unwilling to acknowledge 
any other Deity, consider religion and the 
church merely as state engines; powerful 
engines, in conjunction with military force, 
to press down the elastic spirit of the people. 
They think, indeed, ths emoluments attend* 
ing ecclesiastical functions too much^ if con- 
sidered as recompences for religious services, 
which, in their minds, are no services at all, 
but scarcely enons^h, when converted into 
douceurs for the business of corruption, the 
grand object of modern ministers. 

Ambitious noblemen, therefore, buy bo- 
roughs, and, like Lord Melcombe, send 
their myrmidons to the senate ; and minis- 
ters pay the expenoe of the purchase, by 
conferring the highest ecclesiastical dignities, 
with stipends of many thousands a-year, 
designed originally to be spent in charity, on 
the younger brothers, the cousins, the tutors, 
or the agents of these patrician borough- 
mongers. It is indeed deemed politic^ now 
and then, to raise a very ingenious, learned, 
and pious man to the mitre; but seldom 
without contriving to promote, at the same 
time, the grand business of corruption. This 
ingenious, learned, and pious man, un 
eveqne de lafortHne, is highly satisfied with 
the dignity and emolument of his office., 
"What need has he of the patronage ampen- 
darit to it ? In this age, it were a childish 
weakness, sometliing similar to the simplicity 
recommended in the gospel, to give away 
good things to modest merit. But, though 
he has no need of the patronage, there ate 
those, to whom he is bound, by every tie of 
gratitude, who want it all. He therefore 
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m^y recommend ; as the Duke of Newcastle 
recommended Borroughs and Franklin, whom 
lie had never seen or .known, to the patronage 
of the lord chancdlbr. A translation may 
be impeded, if scruples of conscience should 
prevent an obsequious compliance with a 
minister's congS d'elire, '* As to fitness or 
unfitness, (cries the friend of corruption,) 
any man that can read is sufficient^ for 
both prayers and sermons are ready made ; 
aQd even if it were supposable that a man 
could not read, a parish, that pays the rec- 
tor a thousand a-year, may be suppUed 
urith an ingenious curate for K>rty.'* 

Formerly learning was scarce among the > 
laity. The clergy engrossed what little 
tbere was in the world, and made themselves 
necessary to the state, not only in ecclesias- 
tical, but political offices and employments. 
** Before the reformation, (says a learned 
writer,) the canon law was in great use 
and esteem, and of great use ; and while the 
l^ty were in general unlettered, or employed 
in a military Ufe, the king made use of clergy- 
men, skilled in this law, in the offices of the 
chaoicery, privy seal, secretary of state, in 
the courts of justice, and in embassies. 
The king rewarded men thus quahfied to 
4o him service, with benefices and other 
ecclesiastical preferments; and the Lord 
Ghancellob or Lord Keeper, in parti- 
cular, was furnished with many advowsons, 
to which, as they became vacant, he might 
present worthy masters and clerks in Chan- 
cery, who were then all clergymen ; which 
advowsons still continue in his gift, though 
the reason thereof hath long since ceased.'* 
But one reason having ceased, others may 
bave risen still more weighty. We have al- 
ready remarked, more than once, how that 
prime minister the Duke of Newcastle, used 
the advowsons in the gift of the Chancellor. 
We know how preferment is bestowed in 
Irdand as well as England. We remember 
the old manner of appointment to the pro- 
vostship of Trinity-college, DubUn. 

The excellent divine from whom the last 
quotation was taken, speaking of clergymen 
bonoured and enriched with two cures of 
f/ouiSf proceeds thus : << I do not deny but 
there are pluralists of great ecclesiastical 
merit; but I do deny that in general 
pluralists have greater meht than unaUsts, 
qr than many in orders who have no llviitg 
^t all; or that plurahsts in general, become 
pluiatists for their ecclesiastical merit. 

*^ Read oyer the hst of plurahsts in £ng- 
hxidf and see whether this sort of merit be 
imiversaUy, or generally, or commoni<y» 
xisgarded in the dispensations granted them 
to hold pluralities. See whether the judge 
of this sort of merit hath power, if he were 
ever so well inclined, to regard it universally^ 
or generally, or commonly : see whether the 
motive of the patron to presept a clerk to a 
HecDnd livings bat)), in ooeinitaDce out of 



twenty, been his eminent ecclesiaalical 
merit; or whether the same favour woidtl 
not have been bestowed on the same person 
had his merit been inferior; nay, in many 
cases, upon the same person, although in- 
stead of merit there had been demerit; and 
very often adso, if not the more likely, if 
instead of want of a competence, there had 
been affluence. See whether the »rERiT, 
which hath been sometimes considered in 
this case, hath not, instead of eccle- 

SI4STICAL MERIT, been POLITICAL OPl- 
NIONS SERVICEABLENESS IN ELEfJTIO>X 

private treaties, domestic negociations, and 
other mean offices, below the considerslion 
and interposition of ecclesiastics, and hurt- 
ful to the ecclesiastical character. With 
some patrons, there is not one of these mui- 
lifications that is not a stronger motive trua 
parts, and learning, and piety, and pradencp, 
and virtue put together." Thus said Dr. 
Newton, the founder and head of a collect 
in Oxford, at a time when the cure of sunh 
was not considered as so trifling a care as it 
has been by more recent ministers, who hare 
seemed ready to sacrifice both soul and ho<lv 
to the gaining of a' majority in the 9cmU\ 
The CHURCH once preserved her own dijr- 
nity with a noble independence ; but now 
she must bow like a lacquey, to the vilest! 
minister of state. 

But what is this cura animaritm, thi« 

office of watching over the spiritual state uf 

populous districts? Is it not, on the hyp'i- 

thesis that the Christian religion is tn»^, th<'J 

most important office that can be underiakiftl 

by man on this side the grave ? Is not tlw 

power of appointing to that office a tnrft 

most sacred, if there be any thing sacred! 

here below? What is sacrilege? thd 

stealing of a cushion or silver chalice from a! 

church ? And is it no sacrilege to stesJ tir 

church itself, and all its emoluments jlf-j 

signed to prevent the increase of conuption* 

in order to reward and to promote corniptirnf 

Is the cura animarum to be the last cons.-j 

deration in the patron's mind, though tM 

first in the eye of reason and religion ? And 

is all this injustice, sacrilege, impiety, rf 

blasphemy to be endured, because the gift 4 

the stipend, the endowment, the tithes, tlw 

fees, buy an elector, who snsearr, nt tW 

time of giving his vote, that he has not rr- 

ceived a bribe? Is it to be wouderL-i}, iU 

under such abuses, religion should be on tW 

decline? Do the writings of mfidels, or tW 

venal practices of patrons contribute t»oa 

to exterminate Christianity? What has J 

similar system in France eifected, cftrrie^ 

indeed to still greater lengths, but stiU smu- 

lar? The greedy rapaciousness of co«rt| 

sycophants in England is doing fhti >»«J^ 

of ANTICHRIST, and destroying civil li| 

berty. 

But I am chiefly concerned nt present ^ 
consider the usin^ tbe churchy or tlie curt i 
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mht for the corruption of the stale and the 
violation of the constitution, as a poli- 
tical enormity. It certainly contributes to 
the spirit of despotism, it naturally tends 
ii) ni<ike all the youth in the nation, who 
^ter on this sacred profession, look up to 
court favour, and not to depend on their 
uwii merit or exertions, for promotion. It 
pveats them from voting freely at elections. 
It |)r<;vents them from preaching freely from 
tli;; {julpit. Its natural tendency is to make 
tkiu what they ought particularly to avoid, 
*Iulatoi8^ worldly wise, parasitical, and 
<icceptors of men's persoiis for the sake of 
^AmnUnye. They must know, imder such a 
i^item, that if they vote according to con- 
science, or preach or write according to the 
inith as it is in Jesus, they must forego all 
liidse prospects of rising in their profession, 
^hich, if merit were rewarded, are a stimulus 
to every thing that can benefit human na- 
ture. Clerical raai, infirm, like others, often 
«ink under this temptation. Few can re- 
fiuunce great temporal advantages for the 
sake of promoting public good, especially 
wlieu they are sure of persecution as well as 
neglect. Now, what must be the conse- 
quence to liberty, of a whole national clergy 
rendered expectant on the favour of a court, 
«nd a proud aristocracy ? May we not hear 
^n from the pulpit^ the doctrines of divine 
Bght and passive obedience; the same 
<ioctrines in efifect under names less ofien- 
Bve to the people? Have we not lately 
lieard them ? 

There is no mode of promoting the pur- 
poses of corruption, and the aggrandizement 
of those who already engross the pomp of 
graudeur, more injurious to liberty, and 
raore villainously base, than that of seizinff 
the appointments and rewards of piety and 
virtue, to bestow them on those, whose 
'Worldly wisdom is their chief recommenda- 
tion, and who seem ready to worship God 
Only in the second place, if they worship 
Aim at all. 

The Tindals, tlie Collins*?, the Boling- 
bwkes, the Huma, th,e Gibbons, the Vol- 
taire?, the Volneys, the miscreant philoso- 
phers of France, never *did so muth injury 
"to the cause o£ Christianity, as those English 
ttinisters of state, who, while they shed the 
blood of thousands for the sake of law, or- 
<ler and religion^ prostitute the church and 
tl)6 CURB OF SOULS to the corruption of 
Hie senate. 

Section XXXIV. 

^ Mr, HtiBAe^^ Idea^ That absolute 

Monarchy is tke eatnes^ Deaths the 

true Euthanasia of the British Cou' 

slHuiionm 

'PHE very ingenious speculatist, Mr. 

Hume, seems to wish as well as think, 

tbat as death is imavoidal>le by the political 

as well as the ai^mal body, the British con- 



stitution may die in the arms of despotism* 
His words are, " I would much rather wish 
to see an absolute monarch than a republic 
in this island. Absolute monarchy is the 
easiest death, the true euthanoiia of tho 
British constitution." 

His opinion that our free government will 
terminate in despotism, seems foimded on 
the following argument, which he has in* 
seited in his Es»iy on the British Govern- 
ment. 

" The British spirit and love of liberty^ 
however great, will never be able to sup* 
port itself against that immense propertr 
which is now lodged in the king, and is stiff, 
increasing. Upon a moderate computation, 
there are near three millions annually at the 
disposal of the crown. The civil list amounts 
to near a million ; the collection of all taxes 
to another million ; and the employments 
in the army and navy, along with ecclesi- 
astical preferments, to atove a third million* 
A monstrous sum ! and what may fairly be 
computed to be more than a thirtieth part of 
the whole income and labour of the king-* 
dom. When we add to this immense pro- 
perty the increasing luxury of the nation^ 
our proneness to corruption, along with the 
great power and prerogatives of the crown^ 
and the command of such numerous military 
forces, there is no one but must despair,, 

without EXTRAORDIN.ARY EFFORTS, of 

being able to support our free government 
niuch longer, under all these disadvau- 
tages.'* 

But why should not •* exlraorditiary 
efforts'' be made, when the object is extra- 
otdinary — no less than the preservation of 
human happiness, by the preservation of 
civil liberty ? No efforts should be decUned 
in such a cause; nor should men, sensible 
of their blessings, and desirous of handing 
them down as they received them, sink, 
with. dastardly indol^ce, into a state of: 
despair. 

Mr. Hiime, with all his penetration, could 
not foresee the revolution in France ; and 
how much the establishment of liberty, in 
that extensive and enlightened country, 
would contribute to defeat the purpose of 
despots in all the nations of Europe. It is 
certain that the minds of the people in all 
countries are opened to the light of truth, 
by the emancipation of four or five and 
twenty millions of men, from the slavery of 
prejudice and arbitrary dominion. There is 
now very little occasion for that despair of 
preserving the freedom of the BritiiA govern- 
ment, if Uie people will but be true to their 
own cause. Despotism, in its last strugeles^ 
may make great efforts; but even they vnll ex-* 
haUst its strength, and accelerate its dissolu^ [ 
tiom. Firmness and perseverance in thd 
people will ultimately triumpK over the nn** 
natural exertions of despotiiaiD| driven ta > 

madness by despair. ^M 
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The i^xuit of liberty* it hu Mesai said, is a 
spirit of jealoiu^. It ought to be ever-wak- 
ing and circumspect ; for the spirit of dea- 
podsm never slumberai, but watches every 
opportunity to increase prerogative, and di- 
minish popular authority. During those 
late alarms which a cowardly and selnsh aris- 
tocracy laboured to diiinse, in its panic fear 
for its own privileges, many instances oc- 
curred of men who would willingly have 
sacrificed all th^ boasted freedom of Eng- 
lishmen to tha security which they flattered 
themselves grandeur, titles, and riches woidd 
enjoy under an absolute government. Their 
pnde was stung to the quick by thejdea of 
equality, while their avarice trembled for 
their property, and their cowardice for their 
personal safety. They saw spectres in the 
shapes of Trulli, Justice, and Liberty, tri- 
umphing over an enslaved and deluded 
world; they knew that they had little in- 
terest or connection with such personages^ 
and shuddered at their fancied approach. 
They shrieked with terror ; and would gladly 
have hastened to the greatest despot on earth 
for protection. England had no despot on 
the throne to afford them an asylum ; and 
therefore they placed all their hopes on the 
muGury arm. War was the cry; victory 
-was sure. Bastiles were already built in 
imadnation, and chains fabricated for the 
nilnons that people the provinces of Gaul. 
Had it been possible for these men to pre- 
v»l, in the moment of their consternation, 
the sceptre of England would have been con- 
verted by them into an iron rod, and its king 
into the gi*and monarque of the old French 
tyranny. Despotism, expelled from France, 
would have crossed from Calais to Dover, 
and been received with open arms by devoted 
vassals, the slavish alarmists of an English 
aristocracy. The free government of Eng- 
land might have found at this period, as Mr. 
Hume prophecies it will hereafter do, an easy 
death in absolute monarchy. 

But though the high chm-ch and liing 
mUarmiits^m not succeed at that time, which 
seemed auspicious to their designs, yet still 
they continue on their posts, watching oppor- 
tunities to infringe on liberty, to seduce the 
people from their love of if, and gradually to 
reconcile them to arbitrary rule. 

Stnnge as it is, as a moral phenomenon, 
that men should wish to be slaves, yet it is 
certain, that the tribe of persons devoted to 
the pomp and power of uncontrouled royalty, 
whom 1 call Tories or Aristocrats, for want 
of a more appropriate and precise appella- 
tion, are still extremely zealous to make our 
KING a far superior potentate than he is al- 
lowed to be by that REVOLtrrioir, which 
gi^es him all the royal rights he possesses, 
and plac£9 him on the throne. 

Many cu'ciimstances fevour the wishes of 
th#«» rerson^: and nothin(r opposes thf»m so 



much as the French revolutioiiy sod tlKhfi 
liberal opinions on the rights and happine^fl 
of man which begin to prevail, whcievci 
courts and ministers have little influence. 
Among the circumstances which flatter them 
most with the extension of royal power, tlic 
elevation of themselves, and the depression 
of the people, is the interest which alnio&< 
every man and woman in the nation possesse!^ 
in the pubUc fimds, and which the^ are all 
taught to believe would be depreciated, or 
even annihilated, if the parHament wen* re- 
formed, the people reinstated in their nghlv 
and the influence of the crown diRuni«T)e<}, 
This has communicated the pamie of (b«t 
alarmists among multitudes too remote from 
courts, and too inconsiderable in statitMi, to 
be influenced by ministerial bribes; wh<>« 
otherwise, could not have but sided with !h« 
cause of justice and humanity. The terrK}^ 
of anarchy, occasioned by the Ui-judyed^, 
impohtic, as well as cruel conduct of some 
among the first leaders of the emancipated 
French, has increased the number of minis- 
terial partisans and favourers of ejrtended 
power and prerogative. 

Were it possible that a iMistccottld be per- 
manent, or falsehood ana wrt^fice ultimately 
victorious over truth and justice, there might 
be reason to fear, from the spirit which the 
alarnmts diffused, that English hberty might 
soon sicken, and at last die pantlj^tic in the 
arms of despotism. But notwithstanding: a 
temporary lethargy, the mass of the people* 
those who are quite out of the reach of cour- 
tiers and grandeefi, still retain the heahby 
vigour of their fathers* virtue, and m-ould 
rouse themselves eflTectually to prevent the 
accomplishment of Mr. Hume's prniiction. 
They must indeed be lulled withtheCircran 
cup of corruption to sleep on, and take their 
rest, when the giant Despotism k at fhtir 
doors, ready to crush, with his mice, all 
that renders life valuable to SffVN ; to men 
who have learned to think that mere vesetA* 
tion is not life. But Circd*s cup is not ca- 
pacious enougli to contain opiate for a whole 
people. All the douceurs of a nuoister^ ah 
the patronage in the professions, all th^ richc* 
of tne east and the west, are insufficient to 
bribe the obscure millioiu, who coostitor^ 
the base of the poHtical fabric, into onmplcfe 
acquiescence under the pressure of dc&putic 
power, or under the apprehensi^ of it. The 
light of reason and of learoine is too widely- 
diifused to be easily eltlngui»ed. Tlicre la 
every reason to believe that it wfll diine 
more and more unto a perfect daf. 

But as popular commotion k always to he 
dreaded, because had men alwavi ame tn 
mislead its efibrts, how desirahfe ta It tl»t ii 
may be prevented, by conciliatory nMasotttR^ 
by a timely concession of righlL hy ledr^n 
of grievances, by reformation of abti8e% by 
convjncinp: nv^kind thnt c:ovoiTn'»Lf!t> 'i- . 
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no other obiect than fai^l\jlly to promote flte 
comfort ana security of individuals without 
sacnlidng the solid happiness of hving men 
to national glory, or royal magnificence. 
IVuc patriotism and true philosophy, unat- 
tached to names of particular men, or even 
to parties, consider the happiness of man as 
the first object of all rational governments ; 
and, convinced that nothing is more injuri- 
ous to the happiness of man than the spirit of 
despotism, endeavour to check its growth, at 
its tirst and slightest appearance. 

If the free government of England evinces, 
by its conduct, that the happiness of the 
people is its sole object, so far mm dreading 
the late Mr, Hume*s prophecy that it will die 
in the arms of despotism, we may venture to 
prtdict that it will never die. My orisons 
shall be otfered for its perpetuity; for I, and 
all who think with me, on this subject, are 
its tr»« friends; while the horough-mongera^ 
imder the cloke of loyaltv, are enemies both 
to the king and the peopfe. 

Section XXXV. 
Tht Permission of Lawyeis by Pro- 
feeuon^ aspiring at Honours in the 
OifC of the Crown^ to have the 
greatesi Injiutnes in the Legisia^ 
ture^ a Circumstance unfavourable to 
Liberty. 
U^HEI*^ advocates address each other at 
*^ the bar, they always adopt the ap- 
|>e]1atiou of learned brother. There cer- 
tainly is a necessity for great learning in the 
profession of the long robe. But of what 
kind IS the leamine tequiredf It is un- 
doubtedly of a kina very little connected 
witli pliilosophy or enlargement of the mind. 
It is in its widest range, confined to local 
ciU)tomSy and the statutes of a single nation. 
It pores upon tbe letter of the law, and 
KxiTcely dares to contemplate the spirit. It 
\s lor the most part employed in minute dis- 
quisitions, in finding exceptions, in seeking 
(ubterlugesy and often in making the great 
eternal rules of equity give way to the literal . 
ureaoing of a narrow and unjust statute,framed 
by ignorant men in times little removed from 
Ufljatism, and certainly both slavish and 
tuperititious. 

Is the edufiation of professional and prac- 
tiVmo lawyers particularly calculated to ex- 
pand the intellect, or to fill the heart with 
Uitlment*of pectiliar honour and generosity ; 
uch Sentiments as alone can constitute a 
rorthy law^ver, and an all-accomplished 
tatesman? is it not confined to particular 
Old minute objects, instead of taking m the 
vUAti horizon of human concernments? A 
few, and but a few, of those who have risen 
Otbe first honours and emoluments, have 
tod a tndy iibend educatk.n« The rest have 
^ tiam*i either in the olBce of an aUoC' 
\0jf or la siiidMi mA $M»t€im ttwlcosUi^ 



btite no more to liberalize or hnprove the 
heart, than the copymg of histruments, the 
peniaal ol statutes, the knowledge of forms. 
Some of the finest faculties of the human con- 
stitntion, the imagination and sentimental 
affections, have little room for play, where 
the eye and memory are chiefly concerned ; 
and where the mind is obliged to labour in 
the trammels of dismal formalities, like the 
horse in harness, dragging a heavy vehicle in 
the wheel-Tuts made by those who have gone 
before, without the liberty of deviation. A 
hard head, a cold unfeeling heart, with a 
tenacious memory, are likely to succeed best 
in such toil, wmch requires less of speed 
than of patient plodding perseverance. 

A dull man, trained in this dull manner, 
may become a very us:ful lawyer^ and cer- 
tainly deserving of all the fees and emolu- 
ments or his profession. But does it follow 
that he must be a statesman, a senator, a 
cabinet counsellor, fitted to determine on 
questions of peace and war, and to consult 
and promote the happiness of human nature ? 
A lawyer, by singular feliaty of genius and 
disposition, may be fit for the momentous 
task ; and I only ask whether his education, 
and the studies and employments of his pro- 
fession, are such as to render him pre-emi' 
nently a statesman, and director of the mea- 
sures of government ? Because he may, for 
a fee, plead successfully on any side, con- 
duct a trial, and assist a lury in determining 
a question of meum and tuum^ or may be 
able to expound a statute, is he therefore 
more hkely than all others to frame laws of 
the most beneficent kind, having a view, not 
to particular cases only, but to the general 
welfare? All his studies of jurisprudence 
have been mereltf for the sake of lucre, and 
and not free and disinterested, Uke those of 
the general scholar, the philosopher and 
philanthropist. 

The lawyer has, however, better oppor* 
t unities lor displaying his knowledge and 
abilities than the members of other profes- - 
sions. Men have recourse to him on mat* 
ters very dear to their hearts; matters of pro- 
perty. With the sagacity of a very mode- 
rate intellect, and a knowledge acquired by 
dint of mere labour and long practice, he 
may be able to transact their pecuniary busi- 
ness with skill and success. He becomes, 
therefore, a favourite with men of property 
in the nation, which, whenever corruption 
prevails, will contribute much to push a^ 
aspirant up the ladder of promotion. Efe 
soon pants for rewards extraneous to his pro« 
fession. It is not enough to be a judge or a 
<:hancellor; he must be a peer of the realm^ 
a counsellor of state, a chief director in the 
wpfer house* It is painful to behold aB the 
Old nobihty# educated as thejr have btea^ 
at the gn^est expcttce, wipforecl hy piimte 
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who has acquired effrontery in the courts 
belowy and whose unblushing audacity has 
been the chief cause of the elevation, at which 
himself is surprised. 

Men like these, emboldened by success, 
and accustomed, from their earliest entrance 
into active life, to browbeat and overbear, 
assume a right to guide the opinions of the 
senate and the council in the most important 
measures of state. They become, in fact, 
the rulers of the nation ; but owing their ele- 
vation to the favour of a courts and placing 
all their expectations of farther honours on 
its continuance, they become devoted to its 
purposes. They are, in fact, still attor- 
neys AND SOLICITORS, ready to exert all 
their powers of sophistry, and to exhaust all 
their stores of chicanery, to defend the mea- 
sures of the minister, by rendering law, as 
far as they can, a leaden rule. The old peers 
git in silent admiration ; while men, furnished 
with all the subtleties of practising lawyers, 
long hackneyed and hardened in the paltry 
business of private individual?, presume to 
dictate peace or war, to impede or prevent 
salutary reform, and keep the church, the 
army, and the navy, under their supreme 
control. Such is their habitual volubility 
aiid confirmed assurance, that men of more 
liberal minds, but of less self-conceit and 
less notoriety, stand in awe of them, and 
suffer them, with abject acquiescence, to 
domine^. But however they may oppose 
tlie people^s right, and the happiness of the 
public, they are sure to espouse the cause of 
those from whom comes their promotion. 
They therefore contribute to diri'use the spirit 
of despotism, more than any other pro- 
fession. 

" But," says the minister, " we cannot do 
without them. We must have able men in 
the House of Lords ; therelore we must 
have new men ; and they must be selected 
from a profession accustomed to pubUc 
business, and which gives those who belong 
to it opportunities of making an open dis- 
play of their abilities." This is a sad com- 
pliment to the hereditary nobility; as it 
seems to aigue that they are totally unfit to 
conduct the business that comes betore them, 
without atiomeps and solicitors from below, 
who are ennobled merely to save the credit 
of the peerage. But the truth i^, the minis- 
ter wishes to have some sharp and tractable 
toolst by which he may do his dirty work, 
uninterrupted by the interference of those 
who, possessing a constitutional right to 
examine it, womd perhaps often censure it, 
if they were not overawed and overborne by 
those who pretent to be initiated in the mys* 
teries of law. 

In consequence of this mftnagement, a 

mhok pffsgmim wiih f«w Mi«ptiaiist «• 



tremely busy both with tongue and pen, is 
constantly enlisted in the service of a minister, 
A great number of attorneys and aoticitors^ 
besides the gentlemen officially honoured 
with those names, are constantly retained on 
the side of the court, and consequently lean, 
for their own sakes, and with a hope oi 
making their families, to the extension of 
crown influence and prerogative, A set of 
men, so subtle, so active, so attentive to 
interest, must serve any cause which they 
choose to espouse ; and there is no doubt but 
that they greatly serve (in the hope of sen*- 
ing themselves) the cause of despotism. 

Let any one who is unacquainted with t))e I 
pains taken by modem ministers to retain the 
lawyers on the side of prerogative, inspect 
the court calendar^ and remark how great a 
portion of the modem peers have owed their 
coronets entirely to their profession as law- 
yers, to their qualifications as mere iQt.n of 
business in detail^ with very scanty know- 
ledge of any thing else, and with small riaims 
to excellence, as patriots, philosophers, or] 
philanthropists. Mere men of business com- 
menly fix their eyes on objects of private lu- 
cre or temporal elevation alone. They are 
apt to laugh at the names of patriotism, li- 
berty, and disinterested virtue. I'hey have 
commonly been too long hackneyed among 
the lowest of mankind, not perhaps in rank 
only, but in spirit, knowledge, liberality, to 
retain any very senipiUons dehcacy in their 
own bosom-s or to believe its existence in i 
others. They consider the good things of 
the world as a scramble, where every man ia 
to get what he can by address, and bold pre- 
tension, since the law will not allow the use 
of violence. Certainly there can be no hope 
of reform, or what the French call a regent' 
ration of human affairs, while men so vera<»d 
in cormption, so enriched by it, and so wt 11 
pleased with it, bear sway in senates, and di- 
rect the councils of princes.* 



• Several of the crown lawj ers concerned in 
the pro<^eeutjOD of Hardy, <(rc. in which so niuob 
pains WHS taken to shed innocent blood, werr put 
into Parliament by peers, or grandcca, as ibfir 
members or agents, contrary to law und tb*; 
constitution. 

The Marquis of Bath nominates Sir John 
Scott, (the Attorney General,) to represrnt hn 
Lordship in tbe House of Commons. 

Lord Beverley nominntesSir John MiTrORO 
(tbe Solicitor General,) to represent him. 

Earl Fitzwilliam nominates Skiukan? 
Adair. 

Tbe Earl of Lonsdafe nominoles Mr. An- 

STHUTHER. 

Mr. BuUer nominates Mr. BEARCftorr. 
See petition presented to tbe Hoi^« of Comh 
moiii, Otb of Utif 170Si 
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fiBCTION XXXVI. 

poverty^ when not extreme, favourable 
to all Virtue^ public and privale, and 
consequently to the Happiness ofhu* 
man Nature ; and enormous Riches, 
without Virtue^ the general Bane, 
CUPERFLUITY of riches, like superfluity 
^ of food, causes sickness and debility. 
Vovrrtt/t or mediocrity of fortune, is the nurse 
ofuiany virtues; of modesty, industry, so- 
briety. Bui in this age, the very name of 
|K)verty is odious. Poverty is a haggard 
pbantom that appals half the world, and 
irivcs them over seas, into torrid zones, to 
disease and death ! Life itself is thought by 
mny a gilt fit to be thrown back again into 
^ iace of the Almighty Donor, if it is not 
iccompanied with the means of luxury, th« 
Ki^ns of making a figure beyond others ; 
D A word, tlie means of indulg ing the spirit 
if desftotutn^ Things are so managed, in a 
itateofdeep poUtical corruption, that the 
honours due only to virtue are paid exclu- 
ivtiy to M.ONBY; and those who want not 
khes for the sake of indulgence in pleasure, 
IT from the love of money itself, grow com- 
pete misers f in the hope of obtaining, toge- 
berwith opulence, civil honours, seats in the 
enate-house, and ROYAL favour. They 
tope to make themselves of consequence 
nough to be eoi ^-Hpted, or rather purchased 
>y the state. 

What is the consequence to the people, 
be labourer, the manufacturer, the retail 
rader, to poor families with many children, 
vomen with small patrimonies, annuitants, 
lependents, and all the numerous train of 
?trsons who are compelled to live, as the 
:oininon phrase expresses it, from hand to 
•iohM y Their gains or means stre fixed, and 
^y DO means rise with the rising price of 
necessaries. But, inconsequence of this rage 
k riches, the necessaries of life become 
n only dearer, but worse in quality ; less 
iouriiihing, less commodiou?, and less durable. 
Inndfords raise their rents to the utmost 
Jossihle extent ; each determining to make 
lis rent-roll as respectable as some opulent 
Highbour, favoured by a lord lieutenant for 
lis INFLUENCE. They will not let their 
UTns in little portions, to poor industrious 
enants ; but to some overgrown monopo- 
izer, who is in as much haste to grow rich 
^ the landlord himsilf; seeing that as he 
"€Comes rich he becomes a man of conse^ 
^uence in the count g, and that not only 
squires, but even lords, take notice of him 
tt the approach of a general election. He is 
I wholesale farmer, and will breed but few of 
he animals of the farm-yard, and those only 
or his own family consumption. His chil- 
Ireo are too proud to carry the productions 
i th« heu^roQst or d^ry to th« marketi H<| 



tcoms such Utde gains. He deals only in a 
great icag; and keeps up the price by with* 
holding his stores when the market is low. 
The neighbouring rustics, who used to be 
respectable, though little farmers, are now 
his day-labourers, beggin? to be employed 
by the great man who has engrossed and 
consolidated half a dozen farms. The old 
farm-houses are pulled down. One capital 
mansion is sufficient for a large territory of 
meadow and arable land,which used to dis- 
play smoking chimneys in every part of a 
cheerful landscape, with a healthy progeny 
of children, and tribes of animals, enlivening 
the happy scene. The tenant now reigns 
over the uninhabited glebe a solitary despot;' 
and something of the ancienti;a«a/a^c of the 
feudal sgstem is restored, through the neces- 
sities of the surrounding cottagers, who live 
in hovels >vith windows stopt up, hardly exu 
joying God's freest gifts, light and air. A 
murmur will exclude them even from the 
HUT, compared with which the neighbouring' 
dog-kennel is a palace. 

The/i«/c tenants of former times were too 
numerous and too inconsiderable to become 
objects of corruption. But the great tenant^ 
the engrosser of farms, feeling his conse* 
quence, grows as ambitious as his landlord. 
He may have sons, cousins, and nephews, 
whom he wishes to provide for by places ; 
and therefore it becomes a part of his prw- 
dew *ifl/ plan, to side, in all county elections, 
and at all public meetings, with the court 
parti/, the lord lieutenant, and the aristocra- 
tical toad-eaters of the minister. 

In hke manner, the grb AT manufacturer 
finding that riches tend to civil honours 
and political consequence, as well as to plenty 
of all good things, cannot be contented with 
the slow progress of his grandfathers, but must 
whip and spur, in his careerfrom the tem|Je 
of Plutus to the temple of Honour. His 
workmen, therefore, are paid, not by the. 
day, in wliich case they would endeavour to 
do their work well, though slowly, but by 
the piece. The public, perhaps, must of ne» 
cessity purchase his commodity, however 
bad ; and it is probably as good as others fa* 
bricate, because all are pursuing the samegIo« 
rious end, by similar means. The materials, 
as well as the workmanship, are of inferior 
quality. For, the great monopolizers and 
dealers con farce a trade, and get vent among 
the little retailers, by giving credit, and by 
various other contrivances, for the most or- 
dinary ware. The great man, whose fore- 
fathers felt little else but avarice, now bums 
with ambition; and, as citg honours and 
rural dignities, senatorial consequence and 
even magistracy, are bestowed by ministerial 
favour, he must be devoted to a minister, and 
carry all the little traders and artisans to se^ 

coDd th« mm of a court 9X the ^nenil el%^ 
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tioQ, or at public meetings, appointed for the 
promotion of a ministers project to keep 
lumstlfin place. 

These, and a thousand similax causes, visi- 
ble enough in the various departments of 
manufacture, commerce, agriculture, are at 
this moment urging on the great machine of 
corruption, and diHusing the spirit of despo- 
tism. The revolution of France will indeed 
check it, throv^hout Europe, by the influ- 
ence of principles, favourable to the freedom 
and happiness of man ; but at present, even 
that event is used by short-sighted politicians 
to increase aristocratical arrogance, to de- 
press popular spirit, and to give unnatural 
influence to the possession of money, how- 
ever acquired and however abused. 

An indignant writer of ancient Rome ex- 
claims— . [quo 
Nellum crimeD abest, faciuusque libidiois ex 
Paitpebtas Romana perit.f Jovbmal 

Prima peregrinos obscoena pbcdnia mores, 
Intulit et turpi fregeruot seeula iuzu, 
Divitiie moUes.- 

The virtuous ancients, by the light of na- 
ture and the evidence of experience, were 
taught that, when riches obtained a vdue and 
esteem beyond their ;>ro/j^r i«f, merely for the 
sake of splendour, ostentation, and aristocra- 
tic oppression, a fatal blow was given to li- 
berty. The human race, they thought, de- 
generated under the despotism of money. 
In such a corrupt system there was no en- 
couragement given in the state to excel in 
virtue for its own sake ; even generals and 
admirals went on expeditions^ not even for 
false and vain-glory, tar less from motives of 
patriotism; but to nil their coffers with plun- 
aer, and render war a cloke for pillage. 

Cauponantes bellum, non beliigereutej:. 
They made a trade^ and a sordid trade, of 
legal bloodshedf not conducting it with the 
disinterested spirit of soldiers, animated with 
the love of their country, but with the cun- 
ning and avarice of Jew usurers in Duke's 
Place. 

And have we had no instances of generals 
or admirals making war a trade, in recent 
times, and in Christian nations; using the 
Bword, to which the idea of/to7i<mrhas been 
attached, as an implement of lucre, and 
rendering it far less honourable than tlie 
knife of the butcher, exercising his trade in 
the marketof Leadenhall ? If it should ever 
be true, that ships of war are made merchant- 
men in the vilest merchandize, the barter of 
human blood for gold, will it not prove, that 
the attaching honour to the possession of 

• Since Povert}*, our guar.Iinn jjod, is gone, 
Pride, Inziness, and all Tuxtirious arts, 
Pour like a deluge in from foreiox PARTs^f 
^^— e. Drtdek 

t Tii The East in4ie» at present. 



money, is destroying, not only the natioi 
virtue, but its honour and dejenee ? Us 
towns in the East Indies never been given 
to plunder, contrary to the law of nations 
well as justice and humanity, to make 
fortune of European officers? 

It is a noble and virtuous struggle, to stand 
up in defence of the hghts of nature, tni^ 
honour, liberty and truth, against the ovesj 
bearing' dominion of pecuniary influence! 
Man will shine forth in his genuine lustre ; 
when money can no longer gild the base metaj 
of folly, knavery, pdde, and cruelty. Whik 
the corrupt Ganges flows into the Thamei 
it will contaminate its waters, and infed 
the atmosphere of freedom. Whea Britiai 
freeholders, yeomen, merchants, mf^mrfaA^ 
turers, generals, admirals, and senators, be* 
eome slaves to pelf only, forgetting or de» 
pising the very name of public virtue and 
disinterested exertion, nothing can oppose thi 
spirit of despotism but the spirit of the com- 
mon people. That spirit, indeed, noay ai 
once rescue human nature from misery, an^ 
perpetuate the blessings of a pure and lre< 
constitution. But when diey who fatten on 
t le blood of their fellow-creatures, are alsc 
permitted to domineer by the influence ol 
their ill-gotten money, over free countries^ 
to command majorities at elections, anc 
drive all opposition before them, what chance 
of happiness can remain to virtuous inde- 
pendence? What, in such circumstances^ 
can preserve Hberty ,but a tonvulhve strug* 
gle^ attended, perhaps, with the horrora ol 
the first French revolution, which God, in 
his mercy, avert ! 

Section XXXVII. 
On the natural Tendency of making 
Judges and Crown Lawyers^ Peers , 
of translating Bishops and anneX' 
ing Preferments to Bishopricks^ in, 
what is called^ commendao]. 

IF there is any part of the constitution cl 
* England, in the praise of which eloqujict 
may employ her most glo^^^ng colour?, with- 
out entrenching upon thu confines of tni*h 
it is the jrotciAL part of it. The puritj o: 
public justice in Eiigland is unequalltd u 
any country which the sun dlunuiiates in \u 
diurnal progress. The reason is obvious 
The V erdict is given by juries of men us^-i U 
beyond the reach of corruption. Ku nuDiv 
terial influeu'^e can descend to all thv indixi 
dual?, in middle and hmnble lifr, wha iiiui 
be called upon to sit in judgment, and uli. 
mately decide, as jurors, on the prop, rty, 
the fame, and the life, of their fcUow-cituoiu, 
We have lately had a most glorious instinct 
of the virtue of private citizen?, exen irins 
this most important office. The verdii-td 
given in the state trials, in one thousMid 
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seven hundred and ninety four, do more 
hnowr to the British character, than dl the 
military exploits in the reign of George the 
Third. Such Terdicts make our constitution 
truly enviable to the nations of Europe. 
Twelve honest men, on each of these trials, 
proved to the world, that no power, no au- 
toity, no terror, not even the factitious 
hge of aristocratical principle?, which had 
been artfully fostered, could lead them to 
swerve from the right line of justice. They 
ftarcd Godt frnt not man; and posterity will 
hanour them, when the names of subtle 
politiciatti^ clothed with a brief, but lucra- 
tive authority, if mentioned at all, shall be 
mentioned with detestation. It is well ob- 
served by a zealous and honest advocate on 
the occasion, that he could not despair of 
the case, when it was brought from the 
corrupt to the uncomiptpart of the constitu- 
tion. The days of acquittal were the jubilees 
of truth, the triumphs of virtue ; and, in a 
time of dejection, revived the hopes of pa« 
tiiotism and philanthropy. 

Official judges,, not having the final de- 
termination of the cause, but feeling the 
cheek of the J dribs, commonly conduct 
themselves, even in state triaU, with some 
degree of candour and moderation. Indeed, 
we are so happy as to see men appointed to 
this office, in our time, whose tried integrity 
gives reason to believe, that, if they were not 
thus wisely checked, they would, with few 
exceptions, preserve impartiality. 

Nevertheless, though much has been said 
on the independence of judges, aud though 
great praise is due to our king, who placed 
them in their offices for Lfe, and not remove- 
able at his pleasure, yet it must be confessed, 
that there still remain temptations, which 
might have great influence on men less virtuous 
than our present judges are. It is observed, 
that FEE RAGES, in modem times, have 
been bestowed, with peculiar bounty, on 
lawyers ; and some have ventured to say, that 
the expectation of this splendid reward may 
frustrate all endeavours to secure, especially 
in state tinals, the perfect independence of the 
judges who prt^siae. It is not enough that 
they do not tear removal from their dignified 
office. • Their hopes may influence, more 
than their /car*. They may hope to add to 
opulence the dignity of family distinction, 
escutcheons, coronets, and hereditary seats in 
the legislature. If themselves have seen too 
much of the vanity and folly of worldly 
po'jip to admire it, (which, however, is not 
often the case with men who may be great 
lawyers, without any philosophy or retigion) 
yet they may have sons, wives, daughters, 
relatives, and friends, to whom the splendour 
of lite, (as thetf have possibly, little solid 
merit,) is valuable in the highest degree. A 
peerage is, therefore, for the most part, a very 
pow^^ aliurementi I will not say« to dis* 



guise the truth or pervert the law, but obse- 
quiously to seek ministerial favour. 

When peera^s are lavished on lawyers 
high in place, it is a circumstance viewed 
vrith some degree of jealousy by those who 
are willing to guard constitutional liberty 
with unvdnking vigilance. Perhaps it might 
afibrd satisfaction to such men, if judges 
were by law excluded fcom all higher eleva- 
tion ; if they were indeed most amply paid 
and most respectfully revered ; but, for the 
sake of preventing the possibility of a wrong 
bias, where the happiness of the people is 
most intimately concerned, were prevented 
from viewing a brilliant dazzling coronet, 
suspended as their reward^ ever the scales 
of justice. 

But here an objector will ui^, with seri- 
ous solicitude, that, as the House of Lords is 
a court of judicature, in the last resort, a 
court of appeal firom every court in the king- 
dom, it is necessary that it should be well 
supplied with lawyers of eminence. 

On this subject Mr. Palby says; «« There 
appears to be nothing in the constitution of 
the House of Lords ; in the education, ha- 
bits, character, or professions of the mem- 
bers who compose it ; in the mode of their 
appointment, or the right by which they 
succeed to their places in it, that should 
qualify them for their arduous office; except 
pei'haps^ that the elevation of their rank 
and lortune afl!brds a security against the 
ofier and influence of small bribes. Offi- 
cers of the army and navy, courtiers, eccle- 
siastics ; young men who have just attained 
the age of twenty-one, and who have 
passed their youth in the dissipation and pur- 
suits which commonly accompany the pos- 
session or inheritance of great fortimes; 
country gentlemen, occupied in the manage- 
ment of their estates, or in the care of their 
domestic concerns and family interests; the 
GREATER part of the assembly bom to 
their statioti, that is placed in it by 
CHANCE ; most of the rest advanced to the 
peerage for services and from motives utterly 
unconnected with legal erudition ; — these 
men compose the tribunal to which the con- 
stitution entrusts the interpretation of her 
laws, and the ultimate decision of every dis- 
pute between her subjects!" 

From this very defft'ading representation 
of the House of Lords, the Reverend Arch- 
deacon proceeds to justify the practice of 
constantly placing in it, some of the most 
eminent and experienced lawyers in tho 
kingdom. He would, I think, with more 
propriety have argued against rendering one 
part of the legislature a court of justice, de- 
signed both to make and execute the laws 
because every solid politician has agreed -in 
the propnety of keeping the legislative and 
judicial powers as separate and as distant 
from each other as it is possible* 
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I leave this point for the discussion of 
future political writers, and satisfy mysclf 
with suggesting, that it is necessary to the 
perfect contentment of a people jealous 
of their liberty and the purity of judicial 
proceedings, tliat all temptations whatever 
should be removed from the sight of frail 
human beings, sitting in the seat of judg- 
ment, which may lead them to court the 
favour of ruling powers at the expence of 
justice. It is not money alone which 
BRIBES. Title and rank have more influ- 
ence on the universal passion, vanity ; es- 
specially when avarice has been already gra- 
tified with ample salaries and emoluments of 
a lucrative profession. 

The consideration of the possible rewards 
which may diminish the independence of 
j^tdgeSf naturally leads to the consideration 
of those which may secnralize the bishops f 
and injure the cause of religion, for which 
alone espiscopacy itself could be established. 

But, as this is a subject of some delicacy, 
I shall use the authority and words of Dr. 
Watson, the present Bishop of Llandaff^ 
who, having been in the minority at the 
time he wrote upon it, ventured to speak the 
whole truth, with that freedom which be- 
comes an honest man in every rank, and is 
particularly expected firom a Christian bishop. 

" I know," says Bishop Watson, " That 
many will be startled, I beg them not to be 
offended, at the surmise of the bishops not 
being independent in the House of Lords ; 
and it would be easy enough to weave a 
logical cobweb^ large enough and strong 
enough to cover and protect the conduct of 
the Right Reverend Bench from the attacks 
of those who disUke episcopacy. This, 
I say, would be an easy task ; but it is far 
above my ability to eradicate from the 
minds of others (who are, notwithstand- 
ing, as well attached to the church esta- 
blishment as ourselves,) a SUSPICION that 

THE PROSPECT OF BEING TRANSLATED 

injluenees the minds of the BISHOPS too 
powerfully, and induces them to pay too 
great an attention t^ the beck of amiitMter. 
The suspicion^ whether well or ill founded, 
is disreputable fo our order ; and what is 
of worse consequence, it hinders us from 
doing that good which we othrrwise might 
do ; for the laity, while they entertain such 
a suspicion concerning us, will accuse us of 
avarice and ambition, of makiiig a gain of 
godliness, of bartering the dignity of our 
office for the chance of a translation. 

" Instead then," proceeds the bishop, " of 
quibbling and disputing against the existence 
of ministers influence over us, or recrimi- 
nating and retorting the petulance of those 
who accuse us on that account, let us en- 
deavour to remove the evil ; or, if it must 
&ot be admitted that tlui evSi hM any real 



existence, let us endeavour to remove the 
appearance of it. 

" The disparity of income and patronage 
might be made so small, or so apportioned 
to the labours, that few bishops would he 
disposed to wish for translations ; and con- 
sequtntly the bishops would, in nppearancfy 
as well as in reaUty^ be indbpbnqent. 

<< But, in rendering the bishops iudepen- , 
dent, you will reduce the power of the , 
crown in the House of Lords. — ^I do not ^ 
mean to deny this charge ; nay, I am wil- 
ling to admit it in its full extent. — ^The influ- 
ence of the crown, when exerted by the 
cabinet over the . public counsellors of the 
king, is a circumstance so far from being to 
be wished by his true friends, that it is as 
dangerous to the real inttrrests and honour of 
the crown itself, as it is odious to the 
people, and destructive of public 

LIBERTY. 

«* It may contribute to keep a prime mi- 
nister in his plaee^ contrary to the sense of 
the wisest and best part of the community \ 
it may contribute to keep the king hmi&tlf 
unacquainted with his people's wishes, hut 
it cannot do the king or the stiite any ser- 
vice. To maintain the contrary is to satirize 
his majesty's government ; it is to insinuate, 
that his views and interests are so disjoined 
from those of his people, that they cannot 
be effectuated by the uninfluenced concur* 
rence of honest men, 

** I cani^ot admit the circumstance of the 
bishops being rendered independent in the 
House of Lords, as any real objection to the 
plan proposed ; on the contrary, I think it 
a very strong argument in its favour; so 
strong a one that, if there was no other, 
it would be sufficient to sanctify the mea- 
sure." 

The corruption of the church for the 
purpose of corrupting the legislature, is an 
offence far more injurious to the general 
happiness of mankind and the interests of a 
Clmstian community, than any of tho«e 
which have banished the otfendt^rsto Botanv 
Bav, or confined them for years wiithn the 
walls of the prison-house. Both the cor- 
ruptors and the corrupted, in this ca<>r, are 
more injurious to Christianity tlum all the 
tribes of sceptics and infideh ; tlun rind< I, 
Toland, Bolingbroke, Hume, Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and Gibbon. The connnon people do 
not read them, and perhaps could scarcely 
understand them. But the common people 
do read the newspapers daily, and see the 
names and qualities of those who divide in 
the senate-house, on questions of the l;u»t 
importance. They must therefore entertam 
a SUSPICION, as the Bishop of Llaudaff ex- 
presses it, that religion itself, as well as its 
official, opulent, dignifitd supporters, ia but 
aniostrument of Btate, a tool in tfan band of 
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I minister. They must naturally consider very corruption which he feeds and cherishes, 

fenalihf as doubttf base, when clothed in to gratify his own sordid avarice and childish 

:he sanctified robes of religion. What has vanity. 

liappened in France, in consequence of the The bishops, in their charges, are now sound- 

:orruptions of the church by the state, ought ing an alarm. They very justly affirm, that 

10 Hflbrd a striking admonition. the existence of Christianity is now in danger. 

I wish to point out, in thete timet, writinys They wisely urge the inferior clergy to the 

>f LIVING Bishops in favour of Christianity, most vigilant activity. Thus far they cer- 

Ixjcause they won Id be opposed with the tainly do honour to the episcopal function. 

be«t grace against the writings of living But still, while the public suspects the bare 

[npidels. But, to the reproach of my want possibility of the bench being, as Bishop 

9i mtelligence, I know not the names of the Watson says, at the beek of the minister, they 

(SBJority, till 1 find them in the Court Ca- will consider all this zeal as httle better than 

LENDAR. The printed works of even this that of Demetrius, who made silver shrines 

majorttv I cannot find, either in the shops for Diana. 

)r the libraries: the few I do find, even of When indeed we add to the probable effect 

the minoritif, are not adapted to the wants of translations from a poorer to a richer 

of thu people at large. Their occasional bishopric, the holding of rich pluralities 

jemions, after they have served their day with bishoprics, under the name of com- 

become, like almanacs, out of date : a coU MEND A MS, it is difficult not to think with 

lertion of old court calendars would be nearly Bishop Watson, that episcopal independence 

IS edifying and more entertaining to the mul- is endangered, and that we must look rather 

tUude. in cathedrals, than in the House of Lords, for 

It is indeed certain, that the archiepis- episcopal integrity. Conscientious dissenters 
ropal mitres received more lustre than tney are shocked, and libertines and infidels laitgh, 
;ave, from the sermons of Dr. Tillotson and when they view the bench, as if they were 
Dr. Seeker. It would give me pleasure to spectators of a solemn mummery, or a mock- 
place the sermons of living Archbishops heroic farce. All this danger, offence, and 
Dytheirside; and I would mention them had reproach, might possibly be prevented, if 
hey come to my knowledge. The sermons, translations and commendams were utterly 
nowever, of the few living bishops who are prohibited. 

hioion at all to the PUBLIC will, I hope, prove But, setting aside the effect of translations 

lo mankind, that some among the bishops, in and commendams on the state of reliyion^ let 

Ihis happy isle, do not think it a sufficient re- us seriously consider them as they operate on 

[urn for princely revenues, to vo^tfa/wa^jwj/A the increase of prerogative and, the spirit of 

I minister, or to increase, with lawn sleeves, despotism. These things influence riot only 

Ihe pageantry of a birth-day. To perform the those who have attained mitres, but a nu- 

[)ccasional duties of ordination, confirmation, merous tribe of expectants; and those expec- 

iDd visitation, cannot satisfy the minds of men tants possess the ear op the people. Is 

who receive the honours and emoluments of it reasonable to suppose that the doctrines of 

Durham, Winchester, York, or Canter- the pulpit will not, under these circumstances, 

bury. That it is so, IS happy ; for if ever the be fashioned to the inclinations of the 

prefatical clergy should be SUSPECTED of minister? What can contribute more to dif- 

becoming merely ministerial instruments ; if, fuse the spirit ot despotism, than the employ- 

for instance, they should ever be supposed so ment of many thousand pulpits, at least once 

hr secularized, as to concede to the minister in each week, in obliquely preachine doc- 

that made them bishops, the right of nomi- trines, that favour its prevalence, under the 

Dating to all the most valuable preferments *fl«c£/o?t of DI%"INE authority? 

io their gift, in order to enable him the better Section XXXVIII. 

lo corrupt that parliament in which themselves That all Opposition to the Spirit of Des- 

ibo have engaged to give a venal vote; ^-^^^ ,^^,,^^ ^^ conducted with the 

rem that time, they would contribute more to ' ^^ / « ^^ ^l -a- 

ie downfall of the church, than all the most scrupulous Regard to the existing 
^rhincrs of all the unbelifcvei^, from Frederic, ^««'*» «"« ^o the Preservation of 
ate king of Prussia, to the American Repub- public Peace and good Order. 
ican, Thomas Paine. The sin of simony a ^HE frailty of human nature is one of the 
n a private man, who pays a fair price for a commonest of common -places. The 
)rofitable appointment, with his own money, wisest and best of men are desirous of pal- 
lonestly earned byvirtuous industry, and f/o(»5 hating their errors, by claiming a share, as 
t/if dnties of it, is as nothing when compared MEN, in human infirmity. One of the in- 
to the simony of him who buys a high and firmities most acknowledged and lamented is 
important station, greatly lucrative, with a a tendency to rush from one txtreme to ano- 
torruptVOTB and n base dereliction of those ther; a proneness to fall into a vice in the 
rlRhtfl of pfttron«ig«> which Wer« intended to dciire of escaping an %rmr, Thvu the detes* 
lnoottfig« tierit m^i «fid to jprcre&t that tnUon of deipotiimi «ad tii# l«v« of Wa%f^ 
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both of them rational and laudable, hare led of the hwest of the people are not to be 
many to factious and violent conduct, which WiOitonly convened. Wi^out in the leal 
neither the occasion justified, nor prudence impeachiug their rights, it mu^t be aliowed 
would fireeipitatefy ^opi, even if the occa- that their passions are too vtoient when 
sion might appear to justify them. heated by collision with each oilier* aod 

From faction and violence in the cause of their judgments too weak, when not previ- 
liberty, which disgrace the cause itself, and ously informed by reading and education, to 
give advantage to the favourers of arbitrary act wisely when met in a large body, with- 
power, I fHost anxiously dmuade all who love out authorised guides, and without btrict tk* 
mankind and their country. Faction and gulation. A man who is a sincere patriot, 
violence are despotic in the extreme. They and not a mere demagogue for sinister pur- 
bring all the evils of tyranny, without any poses, will be cautious of assembline crowds 
consolation, but that they are usually tran* of the lowest of the people. Lord Geot^ 
sient; whereas tyranny is durable. They Gordon's unfortunate conduct has left blasting 
destroy themselves, or are destroyed by force lesson. He, I firmly believe, intended none 
in the hands of a superior power. In either of that mischief which ensued; but who can 
ca^te, much is lost to the cause of liberty; say to the waves of a troubled sea, **thustW 
because the persons who have been betrayed shall ye go, and no farther? '* I know, and 
by their passions into excesses, were probably have already commented on, the advantage 
sincere ; and if they had been also discreet and taken from those rjots by the friends ot high 
moderate, would have been effectual as well prerogative doctrines, lor disparaging %ii% 
as zealous promoters of the public good. It is people at large, notwithstanding the people 
certain that very honest men are very apt to certainly had no concern in them, 
be betrayed into violence by their warmth of Though decidedly a friend to the refora 
temper. They mean good, and do ill. They of the House of Commons, I cannot agree 
become the instruments of dispassionate with the Duke of Richmond in the propriety 
knaves ; and are often led into extravagances of universal suffrage. I think his idea per* 
by the very party against whom they act, in fectly Utopian. Sir Thomas More never 
order that they may be exposed, and become wrote any thing more visionary in his ceUs 
obnoxious to censure. brated fiction ; Sir Robert Fumer nothing 

Wisdom is gentle, deliberate, cautious, more adverse to real liberty. Universal 
Nothing violent is durable. I hope the lovers suffrage, I fear, would cause univeraal eon- 
of hberty will shew the sincerity of their fusion ; and the friends of mankind would 



attachment by the wisdom of their conduct. 
Tumultuary' proceedings always exhibit some 
appearance of insanity. A blow struck 
with blind violence may inflict a wound or 
a bruise, but it may fall in the wrong place; 
it may even injure the hand that gives it, by 
its own ill-directed force. 

M^ being a reasonable creature, will al- 
ways submit to reason, if you give time for 
his passions to cool, and wait for the mollia 
ietnpora/andif the proper opportunities of 
addressing him. A few, in the great mass 
of mankind, may be corrupted by views of 
interest, by expectations of preferment, by 
bribes, and by titles. But there are not re- 
wards enough of this kind to corrupt the 
whole body of any people. The great body 
of the people will follow that which appears 
to them right, and just, and true. Let it be 
cleariy laid before them, and left for their 
calm consideration. If it should so happen, 
which is very unlikely, that they should not 
adopt it, after understanding it, and duly 
weighing its importance, then they must be 
left to tlu? error of their ways. SI popuius vult 
decipiy decfpiatur. If the people will be 
deluded, they must be so. Force cannot 
eradicate error, though it may destroy life. 
Riot^ tumult, turbuence may do great mis* 
chi«f, but they cany no conviction* 

Isflammatory lavfiMge at Dopiilar iiM0t-^ ctvii po«rer in iiiQ (one ', bol aevtr tbm uu^ 



be inclined to fly for temporary retuge even 
to the throne of a despot. Penons in a 
state of servitude could never be expected to 
give a free vote ; and vagabonds and pau- 
pers would use their liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness* I wish the right of sudrege 
to be extended as far as it possibly can^ 
without endangering public order and 
tranquillity: but extreme ignorance and 
extreme penury cannot with prudence be 
trusted with a power which both require* 
knowledge and commands /yrop^r/v. 

But whatever politicians may determine 
upon this point, I think it certain, that dc« 
bates upon it cannot be held in very lai^i 
assemblies, into which, not only the lowest 
but the vilest of mankind are allowtd ad- 
mission, and all the privileges of countellurs, 
de summa rerum, on matters of the higben 
importance, without extreme danger of vio- 
lating law, and disturbing that order whkh 
is necessary to comfort and security. 

I wish therefore, that all preliminary 
consultation on this point, and all point* 
like this, may be conducted by writing^ by 
appeals to reason in the elosetf and that a 
considerable time may be allowed to cool «1| 
intemperate heats; iind give solidity to the 
materials of the iuttfided repair. At county 
m ee ti ng* or asiiOciati::ns, I would htvp the 
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fllbre ooerciTC than th« sabre of tba dra- 
^OQti ; for the .oonstuutioa admits the one 
^ its own, but certainly looks at the odier 
'With horror. Every tumult, productive of 
mischief, gives the friends, of arbitrary 
power an opporUinity for introducing the 
Qiilitary, of arguing against all popular in- 
terference in that very government which - 
the people support bv their industry, and 
vhicli, acoordmg to the law of God, nature, 
and reason, they have a right ta control by 
their supreme authority. There may be 
cases of the last necessity, which I shudder 
Id think of, in which nothing but the power 
of the people, acting by force, can maintain 
or recover their usurped rights. Such must 
occur but seldom, may our country never 
experience them ! 

There can be no good reason assigned 
why government should not be, like every 
thing else, continually advancing to all the 
perfection of which it is caoable. Indeed, 
as the happiness of mankina depends more 
upon weU-regulated and well-administered 
^vemment, than on any thing subordinate 
in life or in arts, there is every reason for 
bestowing all the time which every passing 
generation can bestow, in bringing govern* 
ment tx> its utmost point of attainable per- 
fection. It is the business and the duty of 
those wbo now live, as they value their own 
happiness and the happiness of their pos- 
ter!^, to labour in the reform of abuses, 
and the farther improvement of every im- 
proveable advantage. Would any man be 
Ibtened to with patience who should sav, 
that any useful art or manufqxrture ought 
not to be improved by ingenious projectors, 
becsKise it does tolerably in its present state^ 
satisfies those who are ignorant of the ex- 
oellence of which it is' susceptible, and can- 
not be altered, even fur the better, without 
causing some trouble^ for a thwe^ among 
those who have been accustomed to the 
present imperfect and erroneous methods 
of conducUnjg ii? No; encouragements 
are held out tor improvement in all arts and 
scieoces, conducive to the comfort and ac- 
«Hnmodation of human life. What, then, 
fti the ,^/ art, the art of diffusing happi- 
oeas throughout nations, shall he who at- 
tempts improvement be stigmatized as an 
innovator, prosecuted as a seditious inter- 
meddler, and persecuted with the resent- 
ment of those who find their advantage in 
the continuance of error, and the diffusion 
of abuse and corruption ? However cour- 
tiers may ^tronize silly establishments, 
which claim a prescriptive right to folly. 
Inutility, and even mischievous oonse- 
iguences* the common sense of mankind 
ipt^iil sevolt against them, join in demanding 
refoxai^ and m saying of old customs, when 
become nuisaooes by alteration of circum* 
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itanoes, that instead if being umctiJUd Bf 
lone duration, they are now more borumrtit 
m the breach than tha obaervanee. 

But let the reformation be j^entle, though 
firm ; wise, though bold ; lenient to pcrsona^ 
erring, though severe a^nst error. Let 
her not alarm the 'friend of liberty by 
sudden violence, but invite all to the cause* 
of truth and justice, by shewing that the is- 
herself guarded, not only by truth and jus- 
tice, but by MRRCY. Let us shew our- 
selves, in seeking political reformatbu,. 
what we profess to be, a nation of Chria- 
tians, if not philosophers'^ and let not vn. 
groan be heard amid the acclamations cT 
triumphant liberty, nor one drop of blood^ 
sadden the glorious victory of philosophy 
and Christianity over PRins. 

Sbction XXXIX. 

The ChriMtion Religion fawmrMe im* 
Cimi Idberiy^ and Hkewite to Equa- 
lity rightly undentood. 

Y^U seldom meet with infidelity in a cot- 
"^ tage. You find evil and misery there^ 
as in palaces ; but you do not find infidelity.. 
The poor love the name and religion or* 
Jesus Christ. And they have reason tc^ 
love them, if they only considered the 
obligations they are under to them foc~ 
worldiv comfort, for liberty, for instruction,, 
for a due consideration in civil society. 

The rights of ruan, to mention which is^ 
almost criminal in the eyes of despotical. 
sycophants, are plainly and irresistibly 
established in the gospel. There is no 
doubt but that all his creatures are dear to 
the Creator and Redeemer; but yet, fronat 
motives of mercy and compassion, there is* 
an evident predilection for ttie pooR» mani- 
fested in our Saviour's |>reaching and mi-> 
nistrj'. lliese are very striking words c 
** The blind receive their sight, and the^ 
lame walk ; the lepars are cleansed, and: 
the deaf hear ; the dead are raised up, and 

the POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED^' 

TO THEM.'' The instruction, the consola- 
tion, the enlightening of the poor, are: 
placed wiUi the greatest of his miracles, the- 
resuscitation or extinguished iife. Who,, 
indeed, did trouble themselves to care for 
the poor till Jesus Christ set the glorious- 
example } It was a tiiiraculouM thing, in the- 
eye ofthe worid^ that a divine teacher should 
address himself to those who could not 
reward him with a worldly recompence» 
But he came to destroy that inequalitit 
among mankind, whicn enabled the rich 
and great to treat the poor as beasts of 
burden. He himself chose the condition 
of poverty, to shew the rich and proud of 
how little estimation are the trifles thejr 
doat npon,'in Uie eye of Ilim who made: 
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"nijet its hear HIM open his divine commis- 
sion. . The words are veiy comforlabl'e, 
^^ecially iafter reading the histories of the 
i^ttint^ who have brnised nhanlqnd with 
Ifceir rods of irbti. We find then\ in the 
{fourth chapter of St. Luke. 
^''*^And there was delivered unto him the 
iiook (if the prophet Esaias ; and when he had 

teneitthe hook, he found the place wherein 
was yiirxtten: 

""The SPIRIT OF the Lord is upon 

JME, BECAUSE HE HATH APPOtNtED' ME TO 
tPRfeACH Trifi GOSPEL TO THE Po'OR'; HE 
^ATH SENT 'ME To tlEAL THE BROKEN- 
.^EARTEP, TO IpREACH DELIVERANCE T6 
-THE c'aPTIVES, AND REcdvERY OF SttSHT 
TO THE BLIND ; t# S^t ATLIBEitTY THEM 
THAT ARE BRUISED ; 

" To PREAckTrifi ACCEPTABLE YEAR OP 
'S'HELdllD; ' . ; • » . 

^< .And he. closed the book, and he gave 
it again to the'minist^r, and sat down, and 
tjie eyes of al) t^em that were in the sjna- 
.^ogue were fastened on liim. 
* '".\if ricf he ^egan to say unto them, X^is 
^ay is the scripture fulfifled In yoitr ear's. 
**** " And alllbare him witness, and wonder- 
-cd at' th*e gracibus wortis which jirbceeded 
^iit of his moutji: anrf'they sJaid, Is not 
THIS Joseph's son ?" ' 

^And soon after, " All they in the syna- 
fioffue were 'filled with wrath, and rose iip, 
2nd thrust hini out of the city, and led him 
^nto the brow of the hill, (whereon their 
«^fty was built*,*) that they might cast hini 
•^pwn headlong ^ ' ' 
*' llius their J ris^ocro/tca/ prejudices pre- 
Tailed over the first strong Feelings of grati- 
tude and grace. 'The Spirit of aristocracy 
<lisplayed itselfhere in its Genuine colours; 
in pride, cruel tv, and violence, ilany of 
ihe scribes (the lawyers) and pharisees were 
©robablj In the ' synagogue, and their in- 
^iience soon prevailed on the people tcv 
•shew' 'their 'impotent malice against their 
test friend aiicl benefactor, ui all ages, 
«omethin^ of the same kind is observable, 
"frheprouQ supporters of tyranny, in Which 
the J hope to 'partake, have' always used 
ialse alarms,' false plots, cunningly-con- 
trived nic]{:names and watchwords, to set 
4iie unthinking peOpte against those who 
«rere pfomoting tneir greatest good. 

When Ct^ri^t beigan 16 preach, we read, 
ig the seventh cljapttr ct St. l.uke^ t|iat the 
•joiiultitude and the publicans heard* nirh; but 
lEhe scribes and tlie pharisees re/ec/erf the 
iounselofGod toWards them. iTiey, like 
iill persons of similar temper and rank, 
floi^nshing by abnsed, could not bear in- 
w^ation 

The most powerfiU argument they tMed 



f^inst h\m was tbis^ question ^^ "^Arz 

AVir OF TUU IkvLt^i' kUt the' PBARrSElc^ 

BELIEVED IN kiut In modem'tifncs the 
qiicstion would have been. Have any per- 
sons of fashion and distinction given cotinte* 
nance to him t Does my lord— or my lady 
— ^or Sir Harry go to hear him preach?-— 
Or is he isomebody whom nobody knows? 
-^-iSuch is the language of the spirit of 
despotism, in^all times and countries. 

TfttREE HUNDRED YEARS elapsed, in con- 
sequence of ihesfe 'prejudices, before ih* 
gospel was recognized and received at 
cotJRT. And r am sorry to say that tlia 
fcoitRT soon corrupted its simplicity. The 
prid^ of life, always prevklent among those 
t^ho assume to themselves good thin^ 
enough ftt support and Comfort thousands 
of individuals equally deserving, could 
never brook t^ie doctrines of Christ, which 
favoured liberty and equality. It therefore 
seduced the Christians to a participation of 
power and grandeur; and the poor, with 
their rights, were oftfen forgotten, in the 
most splendid periods of ecclesiastical pros- 
perity. Many nominal Christians have 
been and are as arlstocratical as Herod and 
the chief priests Jind Jjharisees of Judea. 

But the authority of Jesus Christ him- 
self must have' more weight "with Chris- 
tiahs, than all the pomp and parade of the 
mo^t absolute despots in Europe; at the 
head of the 'finest tYoops in the universe* 
He taught \is, when we (jray, to say, Our 
Father. This albiie is suracient to estabi ish, 
on ah immoveablfe basisi the equality of 
human beings. All are bound to call upon 
and consider God ^s their Father,' if they are 
Christians ; ahtl, as thtre are no rights of 
primogeniture in 'Heaven, all are equal 
orothers ind sisters, coheirs, if they do 
not forfeit their hopes, 6f a blessed immor- 
tality. ' But these are doctrines Which the 
great and proud (iannot admit. • This world 
IS tjieirs, and they bannot bear' that tha 
beggar,' the servant, the slave, should b« 
their equal. 'We can hardly suppose, in 
imagination di^ Empresi' or Rmshi, the 
Ithig of Prussia, the Emperor of Germany, 
or any grandee with a riband, a ^rter, or 
a star, kneeling down, and from nis heafi 
acknowledging, in his prayer, a poor pri- 
vate in a marcning regiment, a poor wretch 
in the workhouse, or the servant that rides 
behind his carriage, a brother. So void of 
reason and religion is a poor helpless 
mortal, when drestin a little tirief 'autho- 
rity by the folly of those who submit to 
be trampled under foot by their equal ; a 
man bom of a woman, like theihseWes, 
and, doomed like lliemselvbs, afler strutting 
on ttie stage a few years, to the grave. Our 
Saviour, with k wisdotn far 'abow aH the 
refinetnent ef philosophy, frequently inc^ 
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tfier^U pye^emmffnce of virtue. 

And whEt nay the afoUktf Do the^^ 
fiivotir those who usurp an umMilnral and 
unreasonabie power over their Mfow-* 
roortalfty for thesake of ^tifying ^ir owti 
selfish vttiity and avance? • Let us liear 
there* 

St. Pan], in the first chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Coridthians, says, <' You see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, (worldly-wise 
men,) not many mighttf, not many*^ no6/b 
are called/' 

In the second chapter of the Epbtle of 
St. James, we read, 

** Has not God chosen the poor of this 
world to be heirs of his kingdom Y* Tb 
which is added, 

'' The RICH MEN blaspheme that worthy 
name by which ye are culled.'' 

These passages afford a very strong ar« 
gument of the truth and divmity of the 
christian religion, ibr tliey contain the very 
doctrines which were foretold several 
hundred years before the appearance of 
Christianity. Isaiah, in his twcnty-nitith 
chapter, speaking of the gospel, and its 
doctrines and effects, expressly says,** 

" The meek shall increase tlieir joy in 
the Lord ; and the poor among mes 

SHALL REJOICE IN THE HOLY OnE €^F 

Israel." 

The infoTence I would draw from all that 
has preceded, is, that the middle ranks and 
the poor, that is, the great majority of man- 
kind, should place a due value on the 
^pel, not only for its religious, but also 
Its civil and political advantages. It is the 

GRAND CHARTER OP THEIR FREEDOM, 

their independence, their equality. All the 
subtil ty of lawyers, all the sophistry of mi« 
nisterial orators, all the power of all the 
despots and aristocrats in the world, cannot 
annihilate rights, nven, indeed, by Na-^ 
ture, but plainly confirmed by die GoitpeL 
The word^ alr^y died are too clear and 
explicit to admit of misconstruction. Jesus 
Christ came to pat an end to ufi^ast in- 
equality in diis world, while he revealed the 
prospeot of another, where the HoUhd cease 
from trtfubiingj and the weaty ure ai teU, O 
ye people,, give not the tyrants such an-ad- 
vanta^ as to part with your gospel. Pre- 
serve It, watch over it^ as the pearl of great 
price. It is yocir security for present and 
fbiure&lidty. Other Hetods, other Neros 
may arise, ^o wiil rejo^ee to see you vo- 
hmtarily renounce » system which nrilitaies 
i^ainst their* diabolical rale; r^oice to see 
you give up that which all the persecution 
tof the ancient Herods and Neros in vain at- 
tempted to abolish by shedding blood. 
I thiiifc: it may be depended on av iuAfe* 



putMe, liiat men ^^^ tad«tour to a^^ 
l^fessall Works in favour of truti^* iibert^ 
and the ha^pmesa of the middle and poor 
olasses of the people^ would, ifth^faid 
lived aboutone tiiousaiid seven bmidred atfMA 
ninety-five years ago, have joined with tiie^ 
high prhits and rulers to wueify Jeso» 
CaarsT. Thtiy would have prosecutbd ^mti 
persecuted him forisediticnAndl)i^tre«»Mi. 
They would have despised «id meciiM tM^ 
fritoud of Latams; akSd takdn the part af 
Dives, even in Hell. The spirit of prideifr. 
of the devil, and those who are actuated )tf 
that spirit, in all their coAdtict, would' havia* 
fallen down and worshipped him, if he- 
would have put them on the jvinnaele ttS" 
the temple, and nromiised them the kingu. 
doms of the world , and the gtory of them*. 

Section XL. 

The Pride which prodtMBi the SpiHt ^ 
DeupoHsm etmgpicumu iten en the' 
TomMtme. It tmi^hthe treated with, 
totai Neglect^ if it did not t^d to the^ 
Oppression of the Podr, and to Biood^ 
ihed and Plunder. 

'PIBATH is the great teacher and censor 
'"^ of human vanity; but even deatife 
etmnoi repress the prwe of aristocracy, or 
the insolence of nches, endeavouring to» 
make wealth and grandeur triumph over 
the law of nature, and outshine others^ 
even from the coffin and the grave. If we* 
look into the diurches and church-^yards^ 
we see the most insignificant ef mankina 
honoured with the most masnificent mo^ 
numents of marble, the proudest trophies^ 
siTulptured urns, a flatterm^ inscription^ 
and a gilded lie. The walls of the sanc^ 
tuary are hung with banhers, escutcheons^ 
helmets, and spurs, which display the einp- 
tiness of that pre-eminence which thegr 
are intended to emblazon. The poor body^ 
winch all this paint and fmery attends, lies' 
mouldering in the vault; and give it but a. * 
tongue to speak, woukl exclaim, at tii» 
gaudy sight, <^ Vanity of vanities! Mock 
not my humiliated condition with the con* . 
temptible pageantry that misguided ray- 
feet from the path of reason and haopineds^ 
durii^ my mortal existence.'' The onhr 
means of being hoaouratily disttnguished*. 
is <to pfx>mote most effectually the general 
hstppiness of human nature, and to seek ^ 
private good in public beneficence. . 
- The spirit ot despotism is remarkab^ 
visible in the mausoleum. There af^ fami* 
Mes who seem to think that their precious- 
bones wooM be oontatnihatedy even if de» 
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postled in' the oonte^mted cemeteries of 
the church, where plebeians sleep, and 
^ereibre ihey erect proud 4em|>le9 in their 
private domains, where their tiathers may 
Tot in state, unapproached by the vulgar. 
If they were illustrious inventors of arts 
^and benefactors to mankind, the disdnction 
tnight be a just compliment to their me* 
anoiy, and a useful incentive to emulation. 
But the persons thus magnificendy interred 
:are usually the most insignificant of the 
iiuman race ; whose very names would not 
l>e known a year after their decease, if diry 
^ere not deeply engraven on the marble. 

Many an alderman notorious for the 
ineanest avarice, as little distinguished for 
Ibeneficence as abilities, is decorated with 
"the most sumptuous memorials which the 
■ifotie-.cutter can raise for money; while 
Milton, the glory of the nation, a man 
-elevated above the rank of common huma- 
'iiity, had no monumental marble. But all 
chat the herald's office can eiect, all that 
^can be done by painting, gildioj^, and marble, 
cannot ennoble the greatest mvourite of a 
«court, th^ most successful adventurer in the 
East Indies, or the most opulent contractor 
•and money-lender, like a Paradise Lost. 
The nabobs find their influence cannet se- 
cure the esteem of a few contemporaries, 
though it may command their votes, much 
kss of whole nations, and of late posterity. 
Money, the cnly god which worldlings 
-worship, loses its omnipotence after die 
»death of its possessor ; and even the inhe« 
ritor often despises the man who acquired 
it. The ui^ertaker, the escutcheon painter, 
-and the sculptor, are however employed to 
keep up the false pageanty of insignificant 
•opulence ; and a hearse, covered over with 
<oats of arms, is used for the purpose of 
impressing the vulgar with a veneration for 
srank and riehes, while, in the minds of 
men of sense, it excites ridicule, and con- 
verts a funeral into a farce. 

Indeed the empty parade of pride, and 
^e self-importance of despotism itself, 
tnijght furnish a laughable entertainment, 
if it were not productive of mischief, mi- 
sery, and bloodshed. To sup))ort the vanity, 
exclusive privileges, and high pretentions 
of those who have little personal merit or 
services to recommend them to society, it 
is necessary to have recourse to military 
force and corruption. A system -of terror 
and coercion can alone keep down the 
people, and compel a tame acquiescence 
under usurped power, abused for the pur* 
fx>ses of opi»ression. 

Standing armiet are therefore the glory 
«nd delight of all who are actuated by the 
fl{Htit of despotism. They would have no 
greal objection to military government and 
martial law, while )Kiwef is in their own 



hands, or in the hands' of flieir pAtf0& 
The implicit submission of an army, Cb6 
doctrine, which the militarjr system fanrours^ 
that men in subaltern stations are to act a^ 
they are bidden, and never to deliberate of^ 
the propriety of the command, is perfectly 
con^Qial with the spirit of despotism. Tfai^ 
l^litter, the pomp, the parade and ostenta*^ 
tion of war are also highly pleasing to 
minds that prefer splendour ana pageantiy 
to solid and substantial comfort. The hap^ 
piness, which must ever depend on tho 
tranquillity, of the people, is littic regarded, 
when set in competition with the grstifica^ 
tion of personal vanity. Plumes, Uce, 
shining arms, and othei habiliments of wan 
set ofi:* the person to great advantage ; ano 
and as to the wretches who are slain or 
wounded, plunged into captivity and disease, 
in order to support this hnery, are they noc 
paid for it I Besides, they are, for the most 
part, in the lowest class, and those whom 
nobody knows. 

Such is the love of standing armies, in 
some countries, that attempts are made to 
render even the national militia little dHTe* 
rent from a standing army. This circuin- 
stance alone is a symptom of the spirit of 
despotism. A militia of mercenary subst> 
tutes, under officers entirely devoted to u 
minister, roust add greatly to a standing 
army, from which, in fact, it would diff^ 
only in name. Should the people be entirely 
disarmed, and scarcely a musket and bayonet 
in the country but under the management 
of a minister, through the agency of ser* 
vile lords-lieutenant and venaF magistrates^ 
what defence would remun, in extremities^ 
either for the king or the people 1 

The love of pomp and nnery, though 
ridiculous in itself, may thus become in* 
jurious to liberty, and therefore to happU 
ness, by increasing the militaru order in tne 
time of })eace, .and when ministerial art$ 
have contributed to render that order de» 
voted to pur))oses of selfish aggrandizement 
or borough influence. Minds, capable of 
being captivated with the silly parade of 
war, are of too soft a texture to grasp tlit 
manly principles of true patriotism. They 
will usually prefer the favour of » courts 
which has many shining ornaments to bo» 
stow, to the esteem of a people. A heart 
deeply infected with the spirit of despotisoi« 
despises the people too much to be in the 
least solicitous to obtain popular applause. 
Praise is but breath ; and often, UKe the 
wind, veers about inconstantly ; and oer» 
tainij^ will desert a man who has deserted 
tiie virtuous and benevolent conduct which 
first excited it. But ribands, stars, ffxttn* 
places, pensions, usually last for life ; ana 
titles descend to the latest posterity. Hoy 
nottr, once gained by royal 8odles» is a 
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pari of the (kmHj goods and chatteisy ano 
jgaes down, from generation to generation, 
without requiring, to the day of doom, anj 

t sinful exertion, ' any meritorious services^ 
ut leaving its happy possessors to the free 
•eqjoyment of idleness and luxury. No 
ivonder, therefore, that where the selfish 
fpirit of despotbm nrerails, a bauble be- 
stowed by a court snail outweigh a whole 
people's plaudits. A coat of arms makes a 
6gure on the escutcheon and the tomb- 
stone ; but not a scrap of gilded and painted 
silk — ^not even a hlood^* hand^ can be 
bestowed by the most cordial esteem of die 
low multitude. 

Heraldry itselfy though a childish, is a 
haroiless vanity ; but, as conducing very 
much to the spirit of despotism, it becomes 
not only ridiculous, but mischievous. It 
. makes a distinction, on which men plume 
themselves, without merit and without ser« 
-^'ices. Satisfied with such a distinction, 
tlicy will 'be less inclined to acquire merit 
and to render services. They can inherit 
A coat of arms ; or they can buy one : or, 
trhich is more compenmous still, they can 
borrow or invent one. It is enough that 
they are separated from the canaille. The 
coach, the hall, the church, is crowded with 
their achievements ; there is no occasion for 
arduous exertion. They arc now raised 
above the vulvar. The work is done. Th«ir 
name is up ; they may slumber in the re* 
^se of useless insignificance, or move in 
the restlessness of mischievous activity. 
Tllie coat of arms is at once a shield for 
iblly, and a banner in the triumph of 
.^ride. 

But both pride and folly should be per- 
.mitted for me to enjoy tlieir baubles un- 
molested, if they did not lead to cruelty. 
3ut pride and folly are the causes of war ; 
jCherefore I hate them from my soul. They 
.^hrjf in destruction; and among the most 
frequent ornaments, even of our churches, 
{the very houses of peace,) are hung up on 
high trophies of war. Dead men (them- 
selves subdued by the universal conqueror) 
.axe represented, by their snr\'iving friends, 
-as rejoicing, even in their graves, in the 
implements of manslaushter. Helmets, 
swords, and blood-stained flags hang over 
the grave, together with the escutSieons 
^nd marble monuments, emblematical of 
•liuman ferocity ; of those actions and pas- 
sions which Christianity repudiates ; for as 
^xrell might oil and vinegar coalesce, as War 
^^nd Christianity. 

Spirit of Despotism ! I wpuld laugh at 
jsM thy extravagancies, thy solemn mum* 
.mervy thy baby baubles, thy airs of inso- 
lence, thy finery and frippery, thy impotent 
insults over virtue, genius, and all personal 
merit, thy stmttinff, self-pleasing mien and 
iapguage I I nfpuld ooosKl^r tb«in all wUb 



the eye of jft Pf W^tus^ Z imt^mg ^ 
constant farce, an mexhaustible fund of 
merriment, did they not lead to the male- 
volent passions, which, in their effects,, 
forge cnains for men bom free, plunder 
the poor of their property, • and <«ned th^ 
blood of innocence 1 

Section XLI. 

CONCLCSION. 

^"^0 meliorate the condidon of human na^ 
^ ture can be the only rational end of go«> 
vemment. It cannot be designed to favour 
one description of men, a minority of 
men, at the expence of all others; who, 
having received life from him who alon» 
can give it, received at the same time a 
risht to enjoy it in liberty and security* 
This was the charter of God and nature; 
which no mortal, however elevated by coi^ 
quest or inheritance, can annul or violate 
without impiety. All government which 
makes not the advancement of human 
happiness, and the comfort of the indi- 
viduals who are subject to its control, the 
|>rimc purpose of its operations, partakes of 
depodsm : and I have always thought that» 
in governments which boast of a free con- 
stitudon, the views, even of statesmen and 
politicians who espoused the cause of liberty, 
nave been too circumscribed. They have 
been attached to names and families. 
They seem not to have opened either their 
eyes or hearts to objects truly great and 
affections sincerely catholic and philan- 
thropic. I hate to hear public flien, who 
certainly can have no right to their pre* 
eminence but for the public good, proless* 
iug themselves of the llockingham Party> 
the Shelburne Party, the Portland Party^ 
and appearing to forget, in their zeal for a 
few distinguished houses, the great mass of 
the People, the Party of human nature. 
The majority of men are poor and obscure. 
To them all party attachments to names 
and families, litde known as public bene- 
'factors, must appear at once absurd and in- 
jurious. They are the persons who stand 
in most need of protection and assistance 
from the powerful. The rich, under all 
governments, have a thousand means of 
procuring either comfort or defence. It is 
the mass, the poor and middling rank^^ 
unknown to and imknowing courts or 
kings, who require all the alleviation which 
men enlightened by knowledge, furnished 
with opulence, elevated by rank, can affoid 
to lessen the natural evils of life, aggravated 
by the moral and artificial. Government 
possesses the power of alleviating, and 
sometimes of removing, that moral and 
physical evil which embitters existence. 
Uow deplorable, when government becomes 
$9 pfry^rt^d ^ (9 increase the evil ityfar 



'"w Cqnclusion — UeforH, 

:^eirgned to eiire, 1^et tfixs hftsilieebp ttid ^d«ipcrtkm*!d met HKSMtig to apipro|>iim 

It now the ead^'dn a j^reat pa.tt of the fjobe ; iAX the good, of every kkid, ^Rfttoh nie eftilAl 

insomuch that the Teamed and judidotts It able to prcKhice. 

OEIr. PrideaaTc, whose integrity is as well Thetrttlfe'iiB, mitibrad glory, "fee ti a upi n gt 
luiown as his abihty, trsed to say, " That 9t <)f a toart, the {Mtrsde of arniies, ihe ntiery 
*was 8 douht with Kmi, whether the lirenefit «f external ap^TaAce, have h^n the lAWy 
which the world receives #om govlfriiftxeant ohreets of siiite <solidtude; while iI'AK was 
was sufficient to make amends for the -ten to %e^ail, in the Veeesees of want anid 
calamities which it suiFers from the follies, -6hsctirity, that kts mother liad brought hint 
mistakes, and mal-administration of those 4ntoawoT4d'Ofwo<e, wtlhoiitftreansofooiB- 
that manage it/' -fort or Support, ^th little other "prospect 
When it is considered how little the most than to lj»bour 'wiihout ceasing, to aght 
'l^oa^ed governments have been able or in- those* who never inj^ed him, and to die 
dined to prevent the greatest calamity of fH^maturely, unknown, and unlameated. 
•die world, the frequent recurrecce of war, All his wretchedness has been aggravated 
•it is natural to conclude, that th^re has by the insults 6f tttifeellne pride; the neg^ 
^een some radical defect or error in all Uct of aristocratic grandeur, which, un» 
government, hitherto instituted on the face der the spirit of despotism, mocked by 
4if the earth. Viotence may be used where the fatee pageantry of tife, those who were 
tthere is no government. Governments doonied to teel its real misery. The vaia 
•pretend to direct human affairs by reason ; nomp and glory of the world, held out the 
«ut war is a dereliction of reason, a renun- nnger of scorn to that wretchedness which 
«iation of all that refines and improves itself contributed to create, and would jiot 
liuman nature, and an appeal to brute relieve. 

iforce. Man descends from the heights to I'kree scc^e ^nrsand ten, and those oftcft 

•which philosophers and legislators had fliU of labour and sorrow, constitute the 

Taised him in society; takes me sword, and space allotted to the life of man in a vciier- 

•fiurpassesthebeastsof the forest in ferocity, able volume, fliU of beauty as well a*; in- 

Tel, so far frim thinking himself culpable, stniction, and worthy of great attention in- 

lie deems his destructive employment the dependeritly of the high authority attributed 

most honourable of all human occupations, to it by the religion established by the laws 

because governments'^ have politically con- of this country. Few and evil arc cur 

trived to throw a gtossy mantle, covered days, even when they proceed to their na- 

•with tinsel and spangles, over the horrors of tural extent, and are attended with the 

'bloodshed and devastation. If governments, commxm portion of health and prosperity, 

•with all their riches aad power, all their Yet, as if a superfiuily of years and nappi> 

•■^Faunted arts and sciences, all the myste- *ness wcte lavished on men, the ehiif busw 

Tious policy of cabinets, all the wisdom and ness of the greatest part of governmeiiti on 

•eloquence of deliberating senates, are una- the whole earth has been to abbreviate lite,. 

'hU to preserve the blesning*of peace, unin- io poison and embitter its sweetest plea^ 

terrupted, during the short space of twenty -sures, and add new pungency to its anguish, 

yeats together, • they must be dreadfully Yet see the false glitter of happiness, the- 

iaulty either in their constitution or their pomp and panide which such governments 

administration. In what consists the fault? assume; observe the gravity and insolence 

I think in the selfish spirit of despotism, of superiority which their ministers, their 

^ursuinw the sordid or vain-glorious pur- statesmen,- and their warriors, assume, and 

poses of the governors, with little regard to you would imagine them a commissioned 

• the real, substantial happiness of the go- regency, lord-lieutenants sent by Ileavct^i 

•kerned. Despotism, in some mode or de- to rule this lower world, and to recrify all 

»e, has transformed flic shepherds of the disorders which had escaped the vigilance 




;k into vwlves; has appropriated the .of tire Deity. The twtoe has been wheo 

'^Ceoes, shed the bk)od of the innoxious ani- Ihey have actually chiiiihed the tide o^ God*& 

inals, tore down the fences of theshee|^ vicegerents, «rtd have been liteivUy wor-^ 

ifold, and laid waste the pasture. shipped as gods by the ■ervile crew ei^ 

Where is the government tlritt has dwtri- Tourtters ; men mltially bowed down liy 

•Inrted prtwcrty so equitably, as that none to despotism from me erect pMt o^^ native ^ 

whomexistencehasbeen given should ^ant mty, and driven by fear to «fou€b under 

'the neceuoHes of existence; and where the most degrading of all WfkefStflion, llr 

lietpless age and infirmity, as well as help- poKtieal iddfatry of a base f^ow^^rea- 

iessrikifancy, should find a pillow to repose lure. 

«n, and plenty to nourish it, without sirp- Af^er ft¥l the language of court aduli- 

plicating a man, equal by nature, for the tion, the praises of poets and orators, flbt 

cold atra scantyrelief of eleemosynary cha- statues and momimeots 'erected to iheir 

v^ty? The tru^ is, power gradually en- 'fame, the malignant cons«qmjlic«s of their 

gro§$e$ property; and the semsh spirit of ^aetioiis prove men to hmt been oo odicr 



CoNCLCsioir— l?e/onn. 



or 



than constiirators aeainst the improvement But no power is cftpablt of crushing^ the' 
and haippifiesft of thr hciman raor. What. Uxdra, kss than ttw^*Haf caUan ana of 4» 
were their means of conducting tlieir go« whole fsoflk.' 



▼emmentSy of ekercinne this office of Hea- 
Ten*s vicegerents? Crany, dbhonest atts^ 
O})pressioii, i^xtortion; and above alV, fikb 
and SWORD. They 'dared to ape the thtto* 
4er and lightning of Heaven, and, assisted 



I kty U dawn as an incontrovertible ax* 
iom, that all who are born into the world 
have a right to be as iiappy. in it as the una* 
vmdable evils cf nature, and their own dii«» 
ordered passions will allow. The grand 



by- the machinations of the Grand Adver*' object of all good government, of all go* 

vcmment that is not an usurpation^ 
must be to promote this happiness,- toi 
assbt eveiy individual in its attainment 
and security; A government chiefly anxi- 
ous about the emoTumenlB of office, chiefl/ 
ipioyed in augmenUng its own powef 



sary of man, rendered their imitative con*> 
trtvances for destruction more tetrible and 
^adJy than the original. Their imperial 
robe derived its deep crimson colour ih)ny 
human blood ;*and tne gold and diamonds 
of their diadems were accoroulated trea^ 
isures wrung from the famished bowels of and aggrandizing its obsequious instru- 



the paoTy born only to toil for others, to be 
robbed, to be'wounded, to' be trodden under 
foot and forgotten in an early grave. Hew 
few; in comparison,* hove readied the as^ 
of thr^ score and te», and* yet, in thu 
midst of youth uid liealth, their days have 
'been full of latxinr and sorrow. Heaven's 
vicegerents seldom bestowed a thought 
upon them, exceptwhen it was necessary 
•either to inveigle or to force them ta tidce 
the sword and march to slaughter. Where 
-Ood caused the sun fo shine gaily, and 
scattered plcmy over the land, his vice- 
brents dititts^ famine and solitude. Ihe 
-vallev, which laughed with com, they wa* 
terecf with the tear ef artificial hunger and 
•distress: the plain that' Was' brigM with 
verdure, and gay with flowerets, they dyed 
red with goBe. They operated "em tkte 
world as the blast of an east wind, as a ft»i 
tilence, as a' deluge, as- a ceflAagration; 
And iiave they yet ceased from the earth t 
<!a!it yotrr eyes over the plains of Russia^ 
Poland, a great part of ^Europe, the i^ilds 
•of Africa, and the gardens' of A si a — £u« 
ropcan despotism haSMinited withonental, 
to tmparadise the provinces 6f India. 
' Thus; if God, inhi^ wisdom, has thought 
^t to allot us"a feiD evUi for the pui^pose 
of disciptine^/'the great owes of 'the worM 



ments, while il neslects the comfort and 
safety of individuflds in middle or low 
lite, IS despotic and a nuisance. It is found* 
ed on foUy as well as wickedness, and, like 
the freaks of insanity, deals mischief and 
misery around, widiout being- able to a&* 
certain or limit its extent andauration. If 
it should not be punished as criminal, let it 
be coerced as cumeerous. Let the strait 
waistcoat be u^liea ; but let men, judging 
feik)w-men, umayt spare the axe. ^ 

For what rational purpose could we enter 
• into life ? To vex; torment, and slay each, 
other with the sword ? To be and to maka 
miserable ? No, bj' the sweet mercy of Heaf 
ven I I flmil^ believe, that the great }wing 
of kings intended every son and daughteif 
of Adam to be as liappy as the eternal lawa 
of nature, under his- control, permit tbent 
to be in this sublunary state.> £xecrate(|^ 
and exploded- be ail those politics, with Mai» 
ehiavel, tk the £vil Being, -their: auilior^ 
which introduce systems of government and 
manners among. tlfe great, inconsistent 
with the hapfnnoss of tha majority. Must 
real tragedies be - for ever acting on tlia 
Stage of -human life? Must niea go oa 
for ever to be tormenters*and executioners 
of men Ms the world' laever to profit bj 
the experience of ages? Must not eveja 



have endeavoured td make the «»Aoib of )i(^ tutHmph be made to improve the hap^ 

an evil to the' despised and nedected'vri* piness of life, to improve govemmei^ 

i.roif.' The workd Isnow diij and' may -tisoiigh all arts and- sciences are encounige^ 

t>rDfitby[*the ll^ssons'of Ekperienoe.'^ Sna in their progress to perfection) Must the* 

has decisively d<kldred, thirt despotism lii -grand -art, the sublimest science, that of 

the ^rand Source of human misfoitunei'th^ -metiorating the condition of human natur^ 

Pandora^ box" Wit of which every curse has be* stBti<Niary? No; forbid it reason, vIa- 

issued, femd freely left' ^eA Hope behind. tue/ljenevateBce^ religion 1 Let the world 

Despotism^ in its ^rcmej is fatal to human be -made* more and more <^<in)fartable t# 

imppines^i'and, in fetli its degrees and modi- all wfeto 'are allowed the ^orious privilege 
iifeatiwis, injttriolis:*' Thtf'^Wtof* itmight 



therefore to be'^uppreteiti on^'the first arid 
-slightest am>^aran6'e. ft should be the en- 
deavour 01 evefy good man, ^itq viH/i, as 
4ar as his best amlitiieswi)!'' extend* to extit^ 
"jpate all arbitrary ^goveTtometit-'frbm * the 
globe. It sholtld be s#ept from the earth, 
^tmmpled ifnderfoo^ fromCluna foPeniSi 



>of seeing, the sun and breathiag the Uberl^ 
air. jUut ibieiatheKS. were duped by priesta 
and despots, and, throueh the timidity 
of superstition and the blindness iif igho* 
ranee, submitted to be made' artificiallr 
miaerable. Let us explode that folly whici^ 
-we tee; and let every mortal under th^ 
oopa ef heaven enjoy axisteoce^ as long af 



9i, Conclusion.— JBe/brm. 

ItoUire will allow lh€ feast to continue, leather, candles, soap, salt, aod windowsi 
without any restraints on liberty but such without which he cannot esust in comfort, 
as the majority of uncorrupted euests unite are so heavily taxed as sometimes to ex- 
in agreeing to be salutai^, and therefore dude him from obtuning the scanlv poi^ 

conducive to the general festivity. Men tiion he would require. In return for the 

«re too serious in pursuing toys, money, defalcations from malt^ leather, candles^ 

titles, stars, ribattds, triumphs, any thing soap, salt, and windows ; he sees pensions^ 

that gives a momentary distinction and places, rich contractors, iFisgracetuJ, ruio- 

gratifies an unmanly pride. They have ons and bloody wars. Yet he rises up 

embraced a cloud for a eoddess. Let them early, and goeth forth to his work and bis 

dispel the mist, raised by false policy and labour, with cheerfulness. Is he not a. 

cruel despotism. . Let them at fast distin- worthy, respectable member of societv, 

jguish real good, from its delusive appear- and deserving of every indulgence ? Ought 

ance. Let them value duly, and pursue he to be insulted, by opprobrious appelU- 

diligently, solid comfort, health, cheerful tions, considered as of no political conse- 

aess, contentment, universal benevolence, quence, as possessing no rights, and litile 

and learn to relish the sweets of nature removed from .the 'cattle? Suppose mil- 

and simplicity. They will then see hap- tions of such men in a country, ought not 

piness in something besides the possession their wishes to be consulted, and a regard' 

of gold/ besides those external marks of for their comfort and security to stop the 

euperiority which raise them to notice, and sword, while emerging from its scabbard al 

distinguish them from their equals without the^command of a minister ? 
a difference. Strife and wars will cease, Great reforms usually come from the- 

when men perceive that their highest people. They are slow to anger, and sulh 

happiness is most easily attainable in a mit in patience. But grievances may be- 

stateof contented tranquillity; their guide, come intolerable; and then their energy 

nature, and their ^uard, innocence. displays itself like a torrent, that has long- 

The principal objects of all rational go- lain still and placid within the dam, whi<» 

^mment such as is intended to promote opposed its course to a certain point, but 

human happiness, are two ; to preserve could resist no longer, 
^woet, and to diffuse plenty. Such govern* If ever any people should be roused to 

ment will seldom tax the necessaries of take their own af&irs into their own hand&. 

life. It will avoid wars ; and, by such I hope they will refute the calumnies of 

humane and wise policy, -render taxes on the proud, by kcting with justice and 

necesMriet totally superfluous. Taxes on mercy* All human creatures are weak and 

mfcesMries are usually caused by war. The fallible; kings and ministers have exhi^ 

poop, however, are not easily excited bited remarkable instances of this commoCk 

to insurrection. It is k base calumny imbecility. Great allowances should thcre^ 

-which accuses them. Thej are naturally fore be made for their errors and eveD 

•<)uiescent ; ineiined to submisKion by their crimef, which, probably, originated in error, 

habits, and williufl; to reverence all their I wish to see the Britbh government made 

superiors who behave to them justly and >s perfect as human ingenuity and virtue 

kindly. They deserve to be used welt, can render it ; but I woiSd effect reform ia 

'They deserve confidence. But oppression it, without injuring the person or destran^ 

and persecution may teach them to lift ing the life of the most ohnoxious indhi- 

their gigantic arm, and then vain will ^ual. I would pardon much to humaa; 

be resistance. Let not wars then be wan- infirmity. Not one drop of blood should 

toaly imdertaken, whioh, besides their in- be shed, nor a sinj[le mite of property 

Justice and inhumanity, tend more than violated. No injustice whatever shoul!t| 

•nv thing else, by increasing taxes, to com- disgrace the wisdom of the people. Cook 

pel insurrection. The poor man hears pcnsations should be made by the public t^l 

mat praises bestowed on the government &U individuals, of all parties and per»uaF-ij 

he lives imder, and perpetual panegyrics sions, when compelled to relinquish po9»| 

«n the constitution. He knows HtSe of sessions or privUc^s lawfully inhertteo, or | 

general politics. He iudgcs from the honestly acquired. The most liberal, cs* 

^ficii he PSBL8. He knows that malt,* panded senerosity should vindioKte the 

- honour ofhuman nature, too long insulted. | 

^m u I .V 1. #1 Ministers and grandees, who form the- 

or^leY4'1lroa':^:f^rer a-tocrac^eithiofo^tiencoorn^^^^^^^ 

held a glass of Madein in hit band to wash ^?^«v» ^anmoi and insolent in the day| 

xiown a plentiful dinner, that maii eoaM not ^f /**«"* prosperity, should live out tb« 

he reckoned among the MMMiMirMif of the poor Utile space allotted to man,m a state of 

labourer, because he .ii|ight drink watbr, ease and affluence adapted to their habiC| 

wbich.is very wMMome. and education, I would shew th^m bow 



^^\fa \jM*vaM^^s%" 



I9i%^mv^9 «vav 



truly noble andglorions it is to forgive. And 
they could not be formidable against an 
uDited people. For how weak, how tran- 
sitoiT is man I Death, natural, unprecipi- 
tateu death, will soon tame the haughtiest 
spirit that ever swelled the fancied import- 
ance of a crown ; and the infirmities at- 
tending the approach of death, the gradual 
decays of age, will usually teach a lesson 
of unfeigned humility. 
The people, at present, appear to be sunk 
^ in a political lethargy. But let not minis- 
ters confide too much in the symptoms. A 
calm precedes a storm. Long continued 
abuses, heavy burdens, and severe griev- 
ances, without a dream of hope, may 
awaken the lion. Then, I think, those 
who have shewn an inclination to set up a 
power unknown to constitutional freedom, 
and to render government hostile to the 
people, may jtfetly fear. 

And who, it may be asked, are they ? I 
am happ^ in the opportunity of declaring 
it my opinion, that the King is not among 
them. They are men to whom neither the 
King nor tlie people are dear. They are, 
in a word, the oligarchy of horottgh-mongersy 
whose power is founded on an usurpation ; 
and whose assumed sovereignty is no less 
^consistent with the real freedom of a king 
than of a ]>eople. A most respectable so- 
ciety, not lon^ ago, asserted in a petition to 
the House of Commons, and offered to 
prove it at the bar, that one hundred and 
fifhf-four men nominate and appoint a ma- 
jonty of the House. Has it not been sus- 
pected that a WAR might have been made 
and supported to prevent the annihilation of 
this oligarchy, by turning the attention of 
the people from a reform of parliament, 
and endeavouring to ^ive a deadly stab to 
liberty. If the suspicion be well founded, 
this very circumstance is the strongest 
argument for reform which has ever been 
produced. Oceans of hhod, and treasure 
enough to relieve all the poor in the nation 
for many ^'ears, lavished to establish a 
despotism, inimical to the King, ' the 
people, and to human nature I We have 
now reached the source of the evil, a source 
not so concealed as the fountain of the 
Nile. It is the corruj^tion of boroughs, 
and the interference of ministers, peers, 
placemen, pensioners, and expectants, in 
parliamentary elections, which causes the 
spirit of despotism to increase; for nature, 
reason, and self-interest too, if they were not 
counteracted by corrupt influence, would 
revolt at it. The egg would be instantly 
crushed, if it were not constantly guarded 
and fostered in the warm, well-tbrtified 
nest of horotigh'influtncey directing all mea- 
sures and disposing of all patronage. 

But they are all honourable, men, who are 
concerned in this influence. They may 
not be morally worse or better than others 



in their situation. Their sitoatton renders 
them politically iniquitous. The world is 
governed bv men, and men by their pas- 
sions, and their supposed interest. But it 
is the business of laws to restrain them. 
The people are bound to watch the conduct 
of all, whose conduct is influential on their 
welfare. Unlimited confidence should be 
given to no man, when the happiness of 
millions is concerned in the consequences 
of his actions or councils. 

" The common people ^' says a sensible 
author, ^ generally think that great men 
have great minds, and scorn base actions ; 
which judgment is so false, that the basest 
and worst of all actions have been done bv 
great men. They have often disturbecf, 
deceived, and pillaged the world ; and he 
who is capalile of the highest mischief is 
capable of the x ean est. He who plunders 
a country of a million of money would, in 
suitable circumstances, steal a silver spoon; 
and a conqueror, who steals and pillages a 
kingdom, would, in an humbler situation, 
rifle a portmanteau.'^ I should not, there- 
fore, choose to expose my watch or purse 
in a crowd, to those men who have plunder- 
ed Poland, if, instead of possessing a crown 
of jewels, and the pocket of submissive 
nations, they had been in the circum- 
stances of a Barringion, Nor, though 
men should be called honourable^ will itbe 
safe to trust our liberties to their honour, 
without some collateral security ; especially 
when we see tliem interfering with and 
controlling elections, contrary to express 
laws, and contrary not only to the dictates 
of honour, but of common honesty. They 
tavrp afpower for the gratification of^ride 
and avarice, which they cannot hold but to 
the injury of the lawful and right owners. 
How differs this, in a moral view, from 
robbery ? It differs, in a political view 
indeed, inasmuch as it is infinitely more 
injurious to society. 

The opposers of reform, the invaders of 
the people's rights, are no less blind and 
short-sighted than meanly selfish. Let 
them pour their venom on the people, and 
dispute popular claims to natural right, as 
much as they please ; the people must at 
last triumph, and liberty will in time 
flourish all over Europe. Court parasites 
and selfish grandees, will do right to use a 
little foresight 5 to consider what revolu- 
tions mdiy he, by viewing what have been; 
and not to exasperate mankind too much, 
lest the irritation should produce, what 
God avert, a sanguinary vengeance. 

I lake my leave on this occasion, recom- 
mending, from the bottom of my heart, to 
men in power, measures of conciliation. 
Let them come among us with healing in 
their wings. Let mem cojicede with 

N 



cheerfulnesfly whatever eantiot be d^ed i ward | let parliament he reformed. This 
without injustice. Let them shew them- measure will remove all grievances, and 
selves real friends to liberty and man. The satisfy all demands. It will at once give 
English nation is remarkable for generosity permanency to the throne, and happiness 
andgood nature. All their ous t ake s 'wHi to the people. Kings will be republicans, 
be forgiven. Inhere vrill be no leaaing into in the true sense of that term ; and the 
captivity, and no complaining in our streets, ' spirit of despotism become the spirit of 
Mercy and truth shall meet tokether ; and ; philfinthropy. 
righteousness and peace kiss each other. In 
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" 1 have conferred on him a glorious inunortality ! 
With his name the mothers still their babes 1'^ 

'^ K. Henry VI. 

HE^ SDITIOHS. 

I. POLITICAL HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, 13 Cuts, price 1*. On 
Drawing Paper 28, or Coloured and hot-pressed 3«. 

U. MAN IN THE MOON, 15 Cuts, price Is. Coloured and Hot-pressed 2f. 

m. QUEEN'S MATRIMOHJAL LADDER, with 14 Step scwies, 18 other 
Cuts, price Is. or Coloured and hot^pressed 9«. 

IV« NON MI RICOR0O ! 8 Cuts, price M, or Coloured and hot-pressed 1^ 



V * A.M.«A4JI.XJk^T^ AAV^^^A^a 



In one volume oetavo, price 6«« in boards, 

THE APOPBYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT, 

Being all the Gospels, Epistles, and other Pieces now extant," attributed, in the 
first four Centuries to JESUS CHRIST, his Apostles, and their Companions, 
and not included in the ]|few Testaraient by itsr. Compilers. Now first collected 
into One Volume, with Prefaces and Tables. 

• • • - \ 



PREPARING FOR PUBLTCATIQ^T, ]^Y WILLIAM HONE. 



^ First — With two C\fTS( Crotmiing and Crushing ) Price l*i 

THE RIGHT DIVBME OF KINGS TO GOVERN WRONG ; 

a Satire ; with Notices, by the Author of Tke Political Houte that Jack Built. 

DEDICATED tO THE HOLY ALLfANCE. 

- - - - " Stiil monarchs dre^m . " ^ . 
' Of universal empire growing np 
From universal ruin. Blast tbe design. 
Great God of Hosts, nor let thy creatilreij' fell . 
Uopitied. victims at Ambttloa's shrine/' 

liisliop pQUTfius's DeaiK 

* ^^ DULNESS, if thy sons can learn one tiling. 
Teach but that one — sntiicicnt for a king — 
That which thy priests, and tliiheaTorie, maintain, 
Which, as it dies or lives, they fall or reign: 
May the i<, O Cam, and Isis, preach it long, ~ ■ - 

* T|IE RIGHT DJVINE OF KINGS TO GOVERN WTIONG/ " 

Pope's Dunciacf, 



Iff exf will he published, with at least 20 CUTS, Price One ^iiUinff^ 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE PRESS. 

By the Authar of ThePditkal Hon$e tttatJaok BvMu 



** Knowledge IS Power.'' BXcex., 



Hk^n wili appear a cvt'ttviG Novelty^, Prieei Ij. 

A SLAP AT '' SLOP." 

Also hyiixe Author elThe Tdtifitdl Home that Jack Built,— v/ho by giving lum 
that name about six year&'ago,.and doing him the honour to dedicate his Politital 
Home that JacKBuiHiohim, and putting; other odd thi^s. in his way , rastlv 
extended his concern. ^%^ Notwithstanding tfiese little lifiSy'the creature's ungrate lu! 
behaviour is shocking, 'He is . too much petted, B\\i mhst uow submit to hU 
Political Grodfather!s public Correction. .He*il ue slapjied in his own *'Si.(>p 
Pail," and,- as it's all lor his own good, the louder he 8r|ualk, the RK^re hell havo 
of it. He'll be left in Zittle Ease and aftervrards sent off in a transport. If tlm 
is not a warning to him, tbei^e's no knowing what he may come to. 

* ATTER THE .SLx\P AT " SLOP,*'— Pflce l5. 

NERO VINDICATED. 



FINALLY, 

A HLSTORY OF PAJIODY, from the InveDtion of Piiatiaff. 

By WILLIAM HONE. 

It will be published in about Eight j\Ionthly parts, printed in Royal OctaTo, >. iLi 

. Portraits, ,Caric.atures, Fac-^imiles of old Masters, Wood Qut«, ajad othv-J- 

Illustrations'. The first l\crt wiH appear as- soon as the nature of the trorv 

will admit. 



\ 
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This book should be returned to 
the Ijibrary on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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